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Conducted to define in detail the ingredients 
contributing to an effective classroom assessment environment, this 
istudy explored the assessment methods actually used by classroom 
teachers through case study observations and teacher journals. 
Chapter 1 provides an overview of the report. Chapter 2 presents the 
findings of a review of the literature on educational testinc^, 
teacher decision making, and the ethnographies of classroom 
assessment which formed the basis for the research design. (A seven 
page bibliography is appended to this chapter.) Chapter 3 presents 
three ethnographic studies (out of the 30 case studies conducted) of 
6th grade classrooms in which researchers were participant observers 
for 20 days. Chapter 4 presents an analysis of assessment journals 
maintained by 32 elementary and secondary teachers over a 10-week 
period. Chapter 5 summarizes the findings. It concludes that while 
the assessment environment is under the direct control of the 
teacher, there are six sets of factors that constrain teachers in 
establishing that environment effectively: (1) teacher 
characteristics; (2)clas8room characteristics; (3) school and 
district policy; (4) instructional materials available; (5) specific 
school subject characteristics; and (6) the actual assessments used. 
The specific ingredients of these constraining factors are listed 
along with the relevant underlying continuum and recommended 
observation strategies. (BS) 
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Chapter 1 
Ov«rvi«w of th« Raport 



. J«.ctib«d in this tapott t«pt«.«nt. th* fourth in « Mri*. of 

•tudU. conducted by th. NorthoMt UqiCMl Muction.1 Laboratory'. c«Sr 

tL SrillS.'^rT"' '"'•"'^ ^'^^'^ • cl..r.r':n1:J.:.SSnTof 
th. tok duand. of cla..rooa ......amt and (b) a .ma. of th. aaa.aaaant 

training t.ach.r. in ord.r to »Mt tho.. dLind. il ifJ.Sl" 

?iSJnrSS';ri?Li*"' ^ — «»Pl«f d in 1982 with 

HIB funding and prwridad a vary g.n.ral look at claaarooai aaaMaaant baaad on 

fi^'i?! ■■^1 of t.ach.r.. Th. ..cond atudy, coISI.t.rto 

1983^ add.d con.id.rabl. d.Uil to our und.r.tanding of cliirS^ilMJaSnt 
baami on en. on on. atructurad int.rvima with tMch.ra. studv thr.* ailoMMi 

Sl.l.vTi^clVLT'''"*;^'*'.**' ^^'^^ 

SLJniS^ ~ ^ "'••ch.r'a Salf-Analyai. of Claaaroo. 

AaaaaaMnt -a coaprabmaiv. quaationnair. diatributad to a atratifi^J aa»l. 
of tMchwa acroaa th. natior. (Stiggina an. Bridgaford, in pr.8a) . 

Th.a. thr.. atudia. Mch contribute! aignificanUy to our und.ratanding of 
tli^^t "*? •'•^ claaaroo. aaaaaa^nt and to our undaratanSSro! 
Q^li^L SSJ? <SP^1'"«, stiggina, MS^, Stiggina, Rubal^a^J 

^^^ .L^I ^'a./T*"*'' int.rvi.w and qu..tionnaira-baa.d r...arch 
Mthod. ua«I t.nd.d to oonatrain tha dapth of concluaiona wa war. abia tc 

?^r\ f!"*""f^^^' ""■^'^^ ^ «*«t dim:r.panciaa axiat, if 

•ny, b.tw..n th. aaaaaaMnt Mthoda t.achara r«K>rt uaing and aathods ^.y 
JSjusUZ Th. only viabl. atratagiaa for-dSSFibing actual claaarooT 

•MMa^nt practic. i. to dir«rtJ.y obaarv. thoa. practioaa. SuS 
obaarvaticna forMd tha baaia of our fourth atudy of claaarooa aaaassMnt. 

B«for. planning our own obaarvationa of claaaroo. aaaaaamnt anvironmnta, 
I!?!?I!LL*~ conducted a conprahanaiva raviaw of availabl. raaaareh on 
J^ll^ -nt to taka advantag. of obaarvational atuSi^a^oualy 

S2i r^il J 'r*** "^^^^ ^ ^a report. 

TOM. rMulta fad dir.cUy into th. d.aign of our raaaa'.'^. 

.nv J^fj!*^^iL.T* "^^^ o« 30 claaaroo. aaaaaa^nt 

i!' ^ ■•thoda war. ua«l to conduct thaaa caa. 

studi... Fiva claaarooM wara tha focua of athnographic atudi.a of th. 
aaaeaaaent •nvironn.nt. Raaaarehara aarvMl aa participant obaarvar. for 

^' !II1'!k*" ■•'^•^ »>y claaaroo. aaaessMnt? Which purpoa.. 

do thM. t.acb«:a raly on Mat frwiumtly? 

Aaaigning gradaa 

Diagnoalng th. n^iJa of individual atudants 
Oiagnoaing tha naada of tha claaa aa a group 
D.t.r«ining atudant achi.v.Mnt potmtial (aizing up) 
Grouping for inatruction (oouraa placMnt) 
S.lMtion for advancad or rawdial program 
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b. 

c. 
d. 



J. Guidance and aducational planning (by the student) 

h. PMdback to paranta (bayood grades, as in conferences) 

1. Bvaluating instructional activities 

j> Feedback to students (beyond grades) 

k. Control and Motivate students 

1* Feedback to school aanagers 

«. CosBunicate expectations 

n. Prepare kids for Uter assessaents 

2. What are the various student characteristics aeasured? which are 
■easured aost often? Most extensively? 

a. Achieve«ent--Mstery of Mtef ials in a specific subject Mtter 

(II to deteraine aastery (criterion referenced) 
(?) to rank order etudents (nora referenced) 
Ability to function in higher levels of cognitive operation 
Aptitude— aeasure the ability to learn pet.cxon 
Social characterlstics~as in behavior or interaction 

(1) of an individual 

(2) of a group 
Personality ch«racteristics 

What are the assessaent strategies used? Nhicb are used aost? 

>• Types of assessaents 

(1) standardised tests 

(2) text embedded assessaent 

(3) behavioral observation and rating 

(4) product observation and rating 

(5) teacher-developed paper and pencil tests 
b. Key diaensions upon which these aight vary 

(1} planned in advance vs. spontaneous 

(2) structured vs. inforaal 

(3) identified as a test vs. not so identified 

(4) iaportant vs. uniaportant (to teacher, to student) 

4. Nhat is the f ora of the assessaent record (or feedback) ? 

a. Grade in a gradebook 

b. Other peraanent record 

c. written ooaeent (foi.a?) 

d. Verbal coment 

e. Non-verbal coaaentary 



3. 



The resulting case descriptions comprise Chapter 3. 



Thirty-two additional classrooM vara atudiad via taachar journala 
dascribing kay aasaaaaant avanta. Bach journal apannad tan waaka and wai 
conductad in raaponaa to thia raquaat. 

JOURNAL ASSIQMBNT 
Ovar tha naxt tan waaka, plaaaa kaap a journal daacribing tha 
aaaaaaaant activitiaa and amriromMnt in your claaarooa. Tha 
purpoaaa of thia aaaignwnt ara to (a) raiaa your laval of awaraneaa 
of how and i4iy you aaaaura atudant charactariatica, and (b) provide 
■a with a profila of how you uaa your knowladga and akUla in tha 
aaaaaaaant arana. 

Tha journal la to provide a auccinct raoord of tha aoat 
important aaaaaaiMnta and avaluationa you conduct. Tharafora, to 
■aka tha aaaignaant aanagaabla, you ara to aaka only ona journal 
entry each week. That entry ia to be «ade at the end of each week 
and ia to deacribe the aingle, aoat important aaackaant you 
conducted over the previoua week. 

iMPortant Notat Plaaaa be adviaed that the Moat i^iortant 
aaaaaaaant you conduct need not be a paper and pencil quiz or 
teat—although it aay be. The baaia of the aaaaaaaant aight be an 
obaervation and profeaaional judgaent on your part. Further, the 
aaaaaaaant need not be a group teat. It aight focua on an individual 
atudant or aaall group of atudenta. Finally, the aaaaaaaant need not 
neseaaarily be a aaaaura of acadeaic achieveMnt. It aight focua on 
peraonality, aosial or affective char ac tar iatica. Theee are all 
poaaible candidataa for the aaaeaaaenta you deacribe. 

More apecifically, aelect the aoat ii^tant aaae88aei:t you 
conducted and deacribe it in teraa of the following pointat 

State the purpoaea for the aaaeaoaent and the reaaon for iic 
iaportanoe, 

Suaaarize what you wanted to aeaaure (e.g., recall of «cie:ice 
facta) , 

Deacribe how you aeaaured it (e.g., true/falae teata, 
obaervation, etc.) and why you aelected that aathod. 

Specify the origin of the aaaaaaaant (e.g., you developed it, 
textbook, etc.), 

Co""«nt on how it worked and how you aight reviae it in the 
future. 



auaaary of journal reaulta ia preaenteo in chapter 4. 
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ganerattt a profil. of th« aMaasMnt •nvironMnt in any claaacooa. 

Such a profiling tool would ba uaaful in furthar atudy of aaaaaaMnt 

anjiton.anta ao wa can atudy «ny ^ra caaaa, aaak TLpoW Jf aSiJo^nt- 
dafina affactiv. a«J inaffactiva anviron-anti, u«x,v.rSr;Jt2«ZuT ' 

need, which will allow ua to convart ineffective to effective environ^nta. 
in :Jd MnTl'ch™*" ^--"^ ^' 
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Chapt«r 2 
Insights Into Classrooa Asssssatnt 



ABSTilACT 



B«csuse the fisld of sductionsl Mssutrsaent has ttndsd to concentrst. its 
•fforts on tMsarch and training in larga-scals and paper and oancil 

t.ach.r-d.v.lop.d clCsroo* assaSSitTlan Ctin th. 
fSSSrJL JliriK^T?'** ^ training. Th. purpcs of thi. paper are tJ 
suwrise that which is currenUy knoim about aeasurMent in the classrooai and 
to draw i«plictions for future research on testing in the JchoSu. JJSJhST^ 
into classroc. ajsesai-nt are gleaned fro. re«e.rc? on testiJgrreieaJS S 
teaching (specificaUy teacher decisia> Mking) and claasroo. ethnograSiw. 

«iei::i^?tJ:n.':h'''"*?'*J*.: ""^ ««tinctio„ betwe«i the sSInJffic 
assessaent that is the goal of the MasursMnt scholar and the practical 
assessMnt needs of the teacher. Many unanswered questions about the 

•nviron.ent are identified and reasons are presented for 

CwJ^t"' - ad.iniotratSr "^jTing 

priorities are also considered in light of the research review. 
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THE MEASUREMENT PARADIGM 



In any fi«ld of inquiry, Kuhn (1970) bM told ufi, we can axpect scholars 
to adopt a sat of convantions of rasaareh dasign and concapt davalopaiant to 
aaxiaiza the afficiancy of thair coMunication and ttia productivity of thair 
'J^^ . •«orts. Tbosa convantions dafina tha doaiinant paradig. for that 
fiald of inquiry: 



a paradigK is an illicit, unvoicad and parvasivi conitaant by 
• ooMunity of scholars to a concaptual fraaework.. In a aatura 
scianca, only ona paradiga can ba doainant at a tijw. It Is 
shared by that coaaunity and serves to define pro{ier ways of 
Mking questions. .. [and of defining] thoae ooMon -pussies- that 
are defined as the tasks of research [in that field].- (Shulaan, 
1985, p. 8) ' 

What paradiga guides scholarship in educational aeasureaent? Available 
evidence suggests that we tend to regard aeasureaent in education as a process 
of docuaenting the student achieveaent using collections of standard oapar «nd 

pencil test iteas for purposes of public ac countability . Evidence of the 

doainance of this ooncaptualization can be'found in aeasureaent textbooks, 
research reported in scholarly journals, and in published standards of 
accepted professional practice in aeasureaent. 

Consider, for instance, the aessage conveyed to teachers and graduate 
students in thes* opening sentences froa an introductory aeasureaent textbook 
by Mebrens and Lehaann (1984) s t««woK 

Educators have always been concerned with aeasuring and 
evaluating the progress of their students. As the goals of 
education have becoae aore coaplex and with the increasing deaand 
by all parts of our citizenry— pupils, parents, taxpayers and 
other decision aakers— for accountability on the part of 
educators, these tasks of aeasureaent and evaluation have becoae 
aore difficult, (p. v) 

These authors go on to instruct that a test is defined as -a standard set 
of questions to be answered... [froa which] we obtain a aeasure (that is. a 
"HTf^ '"^"•^ **' ' characteristic of that person.- (p. 4) m fact, Mehrens 
and Lehaann go on to describe a variety of other foras of and purposes fit 
assessaent. But the doainant fora of assessaent covered in their'TJILucUon 
iSiiffS*" "l**?" Oi'«ctly to the quantification of achieveaent via 
collecting of various types of standard paper and pencil test iteas. 
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Consider mlmo th« Mssag* about •ducational Masur«Mnt conUinad in thase 

opmin9 ••nt«nce« of «noth«r introductory t«xtbook by Bbel (1979). 

Th«r« is a paradox in aducational MasurtMnt today. whUe 

**' «<*i«vai»nt and cai^wtanca ara baing aora i; -aantlv 
c.ll«l for and m>r. widaly aapl^S^than avar Sfo^r^t tiV,^ 

«»;!!.iJ" »"! criticiMd and atrongly 

oppo««I. Parhapa thaaa apparant inoonaiatanciaa ara in fact 
Wholly consistant. If daaanda for aora aaaauraaant of 
•ducational outooMs arisa out of diaaatiafaction with how much 
Jl J*^' ^••'"•'S' thoaa rasponaibla for tha taacbing are likely 
to feel threatened by possible exposure of educational 
shortcoaings. (p. i) 

The Message th»t assessaent should serve an acoountabUity purDoae eommm 
through loud and clear. Subeequent instruction on test divetopSSnraSH 
students about tests defined as follo,,s» -The aost coaaonly uSTTtvili oJ 
tests are the essay type, the objective, the «ithe.aSSS pJoSlS a^ the 

deals with the design, construction, evaluation and use of tests coamrised of 
standard paper and pencil test iUas. w«priaea or 

..h **' of one fora of assessaent is seen repeatedly in 

the textbooks that introduce educators to the assessaent process pj.!..^,^?. 
that our only purpose is to establish the clear doailll^L'^^rr ^rtlin'^ iS? 

assessaent. TO their credit, text authors expand the paradiga to include 

""w*^ ''•^ •ources-teachers and professional test developers, other 
evidence, however, suggests that the doainant paradiga Tb aurnS?;^;r IT 

#4.1^' ^"^n**' « •xaaination of research and scholarly writings in the 
firif Sn^J I narrowing of the scope to a focus oJ the stJndaJdiiil 

tests developed for and used in large-scale testing proaraas (i e for 

I^i^^s'^tf^'^rT^i- -"^^^ ?iSJS;,'J;«iy'Si n^^or 

i^ill i^i; r <»« 'tandardiied tests 

iSSli^' I V Airasian, at al, 1977, stetx and Beck, 1979* 

Rudaan, et al, 1980; Salaon-Cox, 1981; Sproul and Zubrow 1982. kIiimIZI 
al, 1982, Fyans, 1985, and Tollefson, et'^al, lJ«)! FSr;h"! In I "JSJJ' 
special issue of the Journal of Educati onal Mea,u;e,,n!f ^!.:.:?/ [l^Ton 

^Irr^^^'l It integrating testing and instruction," th^ eiitor 

introduced the issue as follows: 

""^ instruction is a fundaaental and enduring concern 
in educational practice... Pundaaen to 1 questions about how well 

fftnrr"!.^"*' knowledge and the content 

of instruction are clearly at the heart of the aatter... [yet] SI 
contributors [to this special issue] were asked to liait their 
conception of achieveaent testing to include standardised achieveaent 
tests, curriculua eabedded or locally developed doaain-referenJIHSd 
proficiency t.sto, and stote assessaent.. Thus, teacher -d. 
tests... were Kysteaatically exrluded. (p. 99, ..phasis added) 

. 11 



..4 *»' 'o"' «>«t '•c«nt voluMs of that uuw journal oonductad bv 

Stlggin. «d Bridgaford (1985) r.v.«i.d that n««ly .11 r.^t. d.^SnHlth 
thj myur^m Of .chi^vi^nt d^.lt with topic tjlev^t JTthe ule o? 

SjiT!! f"^f *^ ■ ^••^ ■•io'ity of thosd focused on 

topics lost tftlsvant to stsndardissd— not tsceh«r-Mdtt~tMt8. 

^ '^'^ *^ P«rh«p« KMt tilling pi«c« of •videnc« that stwidardissd 

:! ^"'-•nt thought about aducational MasuraMnt is the fact that 

^J^iM 11 atandard. on acoaptabla tasting practice are the Revised 
Standards for Bducational «»d Psvcholooici n^,*., 1984) whi ch detail the 

•thlcal responsibilities of publisherrof standardised paper and pencif 

-twdards exist for teacu-r-«ide tests. No such Standard, 
exist for test, relying on other thui paper and pencil teat iteaa. 

Otility of the DoBinmt P.r«ai<ni 



n oonceptu.li«.tion of eduction.l M.sur«Mnt 

over the p^t four decade, i. te.tiacny to it. utility. A. Coffaan (1983raSd 
Caifee «^ Dru. (1976) point out, it ha. .f forded edition .n iSJe of 

J° ultiMtely hM fo.tered . tradition of acientific 

inquiry in educational reaeareh and paychoMtric theory. Politically, it ha. 
oJ^jfrJi°;i*' ^ *'«»«»ting the effeJiiiini" 

^^ril ^ ^ ~^ deteraining the v«lue of 

Mhool. i. clearly the .tandardind teat Mcot: 

P'*"*"* **' P*P*' <»«t of providf.ng only 

-ffctivene.. reeearch ha. been ver? high, ^ 
particularly in tera. of the contribution of educate. - «ea.ure«int to 

XJT^WeJnj^Sr^^ T**^' l««ning. A. the reeearch aumarized 
n!r!^i!i^i : ^•Z^* ■•a.ureiient referenced under the dcinant 

paradiga repreaents only a ...11 fraction of the aa.e8.Mnt that iwacta the 
quality of achooling ^ iap.ct of .chool. on .tudent.. OnforJuniSir 
however, due to our narrow viaion of aeaaureMnt reeearch, we know little 

^ JUl I'*"'*' '-"inina aaaesawnt. One price we 

^^'^ «»cantration on large-.^ale atandardised paper and pencil 
test, of achieveaont i. that we have neglwted reaeareh on tHS^er-deveS^d 
cla..ro(» ...eeraent. «v»xytiea 

Thi. neglect ha. led u. to a crucial conflict for the field of educational 

f" V ■**«>1 i««>roveaent. One 

potential role for aeaaureaent i. a. a procea. v.riable in ichool 

l?ki°im2J;U.^**'' ^' could be coneidered one of thme .kills 

like cla..rooa aanageaent that can be the focu. of reeearch md training. 

'^f Jk*^ ''•f^ ^ cla.«ooa a..e..Mnt i. 

improved and the quality of overall in.truction i. im>roved. 

which'ie"III^^^J/*^' """I "w*" v.riabl«. providing the index by 

tmZ^t ^IfiL T^" ^"■^'«ti<»1 i-5»roveaent effort.. Th^ 

rS?f S ""^ ■•a.ureaent in thi. role~an accountability role, a 
pasaive role. So we concentrate our reaourcea on en.uring the quality of 
atandardised outcoae aeaaure.. MM«x*i;y ot 
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Wt ar« unabl* to do othsrwias, b«c«ua« wa knov littl«» about claaaroca 
??JS?^;J!rT 5«'^«»»y ■i9ht ba l^ovad. To illuatrata, Clark and Pataraon 
i V f I '•^^•^^9 availabla raaaareh on the ralationahip batwaan 
iS?J^.^Tw to draw concluaiona about 

only ona aaall facat of affcctiva taachar-davalopad aaaaaaaant practicaa-tha 
!I!I!Ik?T!"^**'u***^ quaationing during racAUtion or dlscusaion. it la aqually 
troubling to bava thoaa wat daaply i»araad in tha vaat and growing boj^of 

i!!Sj;St.2I^'*TS^«r?*'^' g«n«ral, tha kinda of taata »a uaa ara 
inoonaiatant with, and in aany eaaaa irralavwt to, tharaalitiaa of 
taachina." (Shul«n, 1980, a^ihaaia in original). ^-^^"aa of 

^ .lilJt^lT'ir' •V\<"*°> ^O"*'^^'' ^^'i' ooaprahanaiva raviaw of raaaareh 
on taating in tha schoola as followsz 

In-class aasaasaants aada by individual taachara hava yat to ba 
axaainad ir. daptb. How thasa and othar aaaaasamts ara unitad 
with taachar instrustional daeision-aaking procaaaaa and bow thay 
affact classrooa organisation and tiaa allocation to othar 
objactivas ara araaa that abould ba axplorad. Taachara place 
greater reliance on, and have aora confidence in, the reaulta of 
their own judgaents of student perforaance, but little is known 
sbout (these] kinds of activitiaa. (p. 24-25) 



The unfortunate conaequence of thia 
■issed a golden opportunity to ^iMy 
better claaarooa assessMnt. 



neglect is that the aeaauraaent field 
a key role in achool ii^rovaBent through 



Focua of the Review 

The purpoae of this paper ia to suiMriia what ia currently known about 
SHIf*^ ••■•■•■wt in the hope thrt it will foater further aoveaent toward a 
broadening of the doainant view of educati«»al aeaauraaent and thuTaxpaHrouJ 
aeasurcaenfa role in the proceaa of achool iaprovaaent. Three bodiea of 
resaarc:! are reviewed. First, we explore for insights into classrooa 
assassaent ariaing out of the body of knowledge on teating in the achoola. 
Then we turn to the gronring collection of atudies on teacher deciaion aaking 
-^J^iJ* '?'! 2? 9u*lity of aasassaanta used in decision 

aaking. And finally, we will turn to available athnographiaa of claaarooa 
JSJoJrJiJr'iS!??'^J deacriptive of claaarooa aaseasaent. In each caae, we 
explore their iaplicationa for teacher training in educational aeaauraaent! 
in concluaion, we will look beyond available inforaation to a seriea of as yet 
unanawered queations about classrooa asseasaant, and will explore iaplicationa 
for future aeaauraaent raaaareh. «pxic,;ion« 
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INSZGBTS FRON RBSBMtCB ON KSTZNG 



Although r««««reh on tMting in th« schools has t«nd«d to concmtrate on 

Ji!^^!^ ? -••••■Mt smrironiwat. ThMs studiss ars 

I , J" *^ ■•ction, focusing spwifically on tihst thsy tsll us about the 

taUtiv. iiiportwica of various typas of assassawit, assassJmt pro^-IsISTin 
tha classroo., tha quality of classtoo. assassmnts, and pravaiJi^ "I^haJ 
•nd studant attitudas about assassnant. p«^«v«ixing taacnar 

Rclativa l aportanoa of Assassaant Tvpas 

Studias of tasting in tha -chools tails us that taachar. raly on thair o ^ 

Zl'^ rJ^rTl/"'^'' JTZ'^ infor«.ticn on studant achiiv^a^J. Tha 
following raport of rasaarch by Korlna-Darshiiwr (1979) and Joyea (1979a.b) 
dapicts tha inportanca taatdiar. attach to thair ami ■aasurw.nS! 

Morina-Darshiiiar and Joyca obsar^ad tha raactions of tha taaehars 
whan a aat of doMin-rafarancad diagnostic tasts that tha stat% 
bad aandatad was ! sturnad for each of tha classroo. taachara* 

^ •«* objective and, 
if pupils ««ra loif, tha printout specifiad what kind of 
carrlculuB Mtarials oould ba usad to raiaadiata tha daficiancy. 
Tha invantigators waitad until two waaka aftar tha tasts had com 
back to intarviaw tha taaehars bacausa thay wantad to study how 
taachsrs' concaptions of thair pupils had changad sinca tha 

^f!!^*.! **'k2* y*"' ••P^i«"y -'tar this Hrvalous new sat of 
inforaation had arrivad. It turnad out, howavar, that not a 
slngla cna of tha tan taaehars had lookad at thoaa taat rasults. 
Thay si^ly did not find thaa usaful. Thay wara oonvincad that 
^IL atudants than any cna of thoaa 

tasts could possibly datact. Host of tha taachara did not 
baliava tha tastr > of any tralua at all. (Shulaan, 1980, p. 68) 

Dor "l^tT^ ll'^V^:!;'^' "valuation (H.r«n and 

f!^' ^ ■«9g»«t that, dapanding on grada laval, a 

third to thraa-quartars of asaassaants usad in claaaroca. ara taachar 

and Dorr-Brasa (1982) raport, -naarly avary aurvay raapondant raport^d that 
•-y own ob^rvation. and atudanf claaawork' wa. 1 cruSal^r il^Junt 

ovarwhal.lngly, wa found -wt taaehars, whan Ulking of how Say ..11;. thair 
^TJ. ITa firr,"' •oba.rvation.. ClJarly thi. Jiv^aTJaalJar' 

tachniqua is quita diffarant ttam tha kind of infbraation provided by 

K«Uaghaft, Madaus and Airoian (1982) point out 

•tandardisad taat informtion appa^r. to rapraaant an .uxili«y^r aaSLry 
JJi^Si'^i; Iin.truction.ll jud,i«,t, ainee taachar. wara ni^Jy ^nllSSuI in 

:^'^'aJJaa2;: '^"^^ "^'•'^ 
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In fact, stiggina and Brldg^fjrd (1985) aurvayad 228 taaehara acroaa tha 
nation to dataraina prafarantUl uaa o£ varioua aaaaaaaant typaa. Each 
taachar waa aakad to diatributa 100 pointa acroaa four typaa of aaaaaanant 
(taachar-Mda objactiva taata, atandardisad taata, atructurad parforunca 
(bahavioral) aaaaaaaanta, and apontanaoua obaarvationa) to eonvay tha ralativa 
iHportanea of aacfa typa. Although thara wara aoM diffarancaa aa a f jnction 
for asaaaaaant purpoaa, grada laval and aubjact, taaehara aaaignad an avaraga 
of 34 pointa to thait own objactiva taata, 26 pointa to atructurad parforaanca 
aaaaaaaanu (praplannad obaarvation and judgmnt atratagiaa) , 21 pointa to 
apontanaoua obaanraticna and judgMnta and 19 pointa to publiahad taata 
(including curriculua aabaddad and aUndardisad taata). Salaon-Cox (1981) 
fouid that, of 87 high achool taaehara aha intarviawad, 44% raportad uaing 
tnair own taata for avaluating atudanta, whila 30% i:aad interaction, 21% 
raliad on boaawork, 6% uMd obaarvation and nana raported uaing atandardizad 

tall a 

Thaaa date auggaat that, if our goal ia to anaura quality aaaaaaaant in 
tha claaarooa, wa naad to focua raaaarch on undaratanding tha quality of 
aaaeaaaente raliad on by taaehara. wa hava not dona ao. Baartel, at al 
(1984) raviawad racant auaaariea of availabla raaaarch on taating and 
concludad aa followat 

Froa tha raaulte auaaacizad, it can ba aaan that tha aajority of 
inforaation currmUy availabla on parcaptiona of teating in 
achoola focuaaa on taaehara* attitudaa toward nora-rafarancad, 
atandardiaad taating. Far laaa inforaation ia availabla on 
Btudante' parcaptiona of and attitudaa toward tha teate -Jiay teka 
throughout thair acadaaic livaa. (p. 7) 

Airaaian (1984a) adioaa thia viawt 

If tha praaant atete of knowladga aakaa it difficult to daacriba 
tha full ccaplaxity of claaarooa aaaaaaaant, it doaa not prcvant 
ua froa aaking aoaa ganaralisationa which ara uaaful in focuaing 
concarn and providing guidapoate for diacuaaion. In apita of a 
graat daal of work which haa baan dona on claaarooa aaaaaaaant in 
racant yaara, diatinctiona anong tha variad purpoaaa of claaarooa 
aaaaaaaant hava not alwaya baan idantifiad or artieuUted. (p. 8) 

The Matura of Aaaaaaaant Procaaaaa 

Daapite tha naglact, aaaauraaant raaaarch haa baan abla to provida aoaa 
inaight into tha natuca of claaarooa aaaaaaaant. Wa know, for inatanea, that 
claaarooa aaaaaaaant anvironaante ara daaignad and conatruetad by taaehara who 
hava had litUa foraal training in aaaaaaaant (Ward, 1982; Coffaan, 1983) . 
Many hava had no foraal oouraa work and aoat no inaarvica training in tha 
aubjact. Furthar, tha analyaia of textbooka diaeuaaad in tha introductory 
aaction of thia papar noting tha anphaaia on objactiva taating iaauaa auggaate 
that tha training conductad waa narrow in focua. Analyaaa by Stinnat (1969). 
WoaUar (1979) and Burdin (1982) , ravaal no raquiraaante that teachara ba 
trainad in taating to ba cartifiad. 
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In spi*« of an apiwrMt lack o£ foraal training, howtvar, t«ach«ra ara 

iSilhf?.!??^^ iw""* **' ■••■"•■wt atratagiM. Thla point «aa daarly 

aatabiiahcd In tha pravioua aaction. Bowavar, stiggina and Bridgaford (1985) 
provida fucehar anvlification of taachar uaa of aaaaaaaant Mtboda by 
axploring tha i^rUnca «>aachara attach to diffarant foraa of aaaaaaaant aa 
purpoaa, grada laval and aubjact aattar variaa. Thay eoncluda that tbia 
aappla group of taachara ara quite oonaiatant in tha aaaaaaaant aathoda thay 
uaa acroaa purpoaaa. Aa purpoaa variaa froa diagnoaia, to grouping to 
grading, ate. tha ralativa i^portanca taachara atUch to diffarant forM of 
aaaaaaiMnt raaains quiu eonatant. Purthar, of tha 228 taachara aurvayad, 
laaa than 5% raportad t*^King any action toward ra^iaing thair currant taating 
patterns • 

Howavar, thara la avidanca of fundaaantal diffarancaa in tha natura of 
aaaaaaaant aa grada incraaaaa. #or inatanoa, Baraan and Dorr-Braaw (1982) 
raport that 75% of tha taata uaad by tha ovar 350 high achool taachara thay 
aurvayad wara taachar davalopad, nhila tha ovar 400 alaMntary taachara raliad 
■ora haavily on eurrieulua aabaddad taata (taata indudad in taxt aaterUla). 
Stiggina and Bridgafocd (1985) ra^oct that «han aaaigning gradaa, ralativa 
laportanoa of diffarant typaa of aaaaaaaant changaa with grada lavalt -Aa 
grada laval incraaaai., tha waight givan to objactiva taata and atructurad 
parforaanca aaaaaaaant goaa up, whila that givan to publiahad taats and 
apontanaoua obaarvationa and judgaants goaa down." (p. lO) 

Stiggina and Bridgaford (1985) alao raport diffarancaa in tha ralativa 
iapottanca of diffarant aaaaaaaant procaaaaa aa a function of achool aubjact. 
Math and acianca taachara, aa axpactad, tand to r-dy aoat haavUy on papar and 
pancil objactiva taata, whUa taachara focuaing on ooaaunication akilla 
(writing and apaaking) raly aora haavily on atructurad obaarvationa and 
profaaaional judga«tnts. 

Airaaian (1984b) euaaarixa& otbar diaanaiona of claaarooa aaaaaaaant which 
hava baan ^aaaarchad. 

o Thara appaar to ba two aata of charactariatica aaaaurad in 

claaarooa a acholaatic variablaa and aocial variablaa (Airaaian, 
Kallaghan & Madaua, 1977, Barbart, 1974, Padulla, Airaaian and 
Madaua, 1980). 

o Tha ralativa iaportanca aaaignad to thaaa two factor a variaa 
with grada laval, with aocial factora aaan aa aora iaportant in 
eleaantary achool (Salaon-Cox, 1981). 

o Taachara "aiza up" atudanta aa individuala and group vary 

quickly and thaaa initial aatiaataa raaain quita atabla (Riat, 
1970, Airaaian, Kallaghan « Madaua, 1977). 

o Studanta appaar aanaitiva to thaaa aarly taachar aaaaaaaanta, 

laarn thair poaiticna in tha "packing ordar" of tha claaa and 
raapond accordingly (Morriaon and Mclntyra, 1969, Riat, 1970). 
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TeachMS intacact diffaranUy with atudanta thay parcalva to ba 
of high or low ability (Brophy and Good, 1974) . 

Taachara can accurataly pradict atudant taat parfo;;aanca and 
thua uaa atandardisad taat raaulta to corroborata thair own 
judgaanta (Xallaghan, Madaua and Airaaian, 1982) . 



Thraa in-dapth atudiaa hava baan conductad of tha charastariatica of 
taachar-Hda taata. riaaing and Cbaabara (1983) raport thm raaulta of an 

IJf JjS«J«?J^i,2I!f t^ch«:~0« P«P«t and pancil fcaata, and Stiggina 
and Bridgaford (1985) raport tha charactarlatica of taaebar-davalopad 
atructurad parforaancs aaaaaaaanta. Plaaing and Cha^>ara draw thaaa 
ooncluaiona about taashara* papar and pancil taatas 

Pirat, taachara uaa ahoct-anawar quaationa aoat fraquantly in 
thair teat Hakiitg. Saoond, teacbara, avan Bngliah teachara, 
ganarally avoid aaaay quaationa. which rapraaant alighUy aora 
than 1 parcant of all taat iteaa raviawad. Third, taachara uaa 
■ora Matching itaaa than aultipla-cboica or trua-falaa itoa. 
Fourth, taachara davlaa aora teat quaationa to aai^l* knowladga of 
£v!cte than any of tha othar bahavioral catagoriaa atediad. Fifth, 
whan catagoriaa ralatad to knowladga of taraa, knowladga of facta, 
and knowladga of rulaa and principlaa ara coribinad, alaoat 80 
parcant of tha teat quaationa raviawad focua on thaaa acaaa. 

Sixth, taachara davalop faw quaationa to taat bahaviora that can 
ba claaaifiad aa abUity to aaka applicationa. Savanth, 
ocapariaon acroaa achool lavala ahowa that junior high achool 
taachara uaa aora quaationa to tep knowladga of teras, knowledge 
of facte, and knowladga or rulaa. and principlaa than alaMntary or 
aanior high achool teachara do. Alaoat 94 parcant of thair 
quaationa addraaa knowladga catagoriaa, oontraated with 69 parcar.*- 
of tha aanior high achool taachara* quaationa and 69 parcant of 
tha aleaantary achool taachara* quaationa. (p. 32) 



m another atudy. Carter (1984) atudiad the teat development akilla of 310 
high achool teachara and reporte that taachara had great difficulty 
reoogni»Lig itaaa written to aaaaure apacific akilla-aapacially higher order 
thinking "killa. She alao reporte that taachara learned to write original 
Mktog*L^iUtiii" '^^^^^ ''^^ inaacure about thair teat 

* tsachara uaa of parforaanca aaaaaaaant, Stiggina and 
?I Si^'Jk^ ,*^^f ! ****** "■•■■■•nta in which "atudante are called upon 
If Ti^^TSlM ^ and knowledge they have learned... (through the] coapletion 
of a apacified teak in the context of a real or aiaulated aaaeaaaant 
axerci8e...(in which] the proceaa or product conplatad by the exaainae ia 
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obsttvtd anl r>t«d by On tMchat- (p. S) . Ont thrae quattati of the 22« 

o Jally dividad between evaluations of processas (students 
performing as in speaking) and products created by students, 

o scored both holistically and analytically but result in a single 
grade being assigned. 



o 



scored by the teacher rather than the student or a colleague. 



o interpreted in criterion referenced terns— in tenu of a 
pre-established standard. 



o 

o 



public and preannounced rather than unobtrusive assessaents, and 
are often used with little attention to assessaent quality. 



The Quality of ClassrooB Asseasacnta 

Research on testing in the schools has provided very little 
infonwtion concerning the quality of teacher-developed assessaents. And 
that which is available is quite narrow in scope. For instance, we can 
infer that soae teacher-developed assessaents have validity, since 
teacher-based assessaenta allow soae teachers accurately to predict 

fjM!"!nri'**'~"?!«" achieveaant tests (Kellaghan, et al, 

1982, and Fyans, 1985). Further, teachers often feel their tests are 
valid (Farr and Griffin, 1973) . 

However, there ace sane indications of potential quality probleas. 
5«r jn'tJ'Ke, Fleaing and chaabers (1983) and Carter (1984) cite a need 
for teachers to write better test iteas-partlcularly iteas that arriess 
aabiguous and take students beyond the siaple recall of facts and 
inforaation. In additionr Stiggins and Bridgeford (1985) report 
inattention by teachers to those procedures that are likely to proaote 
valid and reliable perforaance assessaent, tuch as clearly articulating 
and comunlcating scoring criteria, defining acceptable levels of 
perforaance, repeating observations, keeping written records and checking 
judgaents against other data such as test scores. Further, they found 
increaiid"'***" quality control steps increased as grade level 

There is soae preliainary evidence that teacher-developed tests are 
TI«»"^^^ • ainlaal nuabei of iteas (Fleaing and Chaabers, 

1983) . rest length can iapact test reliability. It aay also be that 
scae teachers are insensitive to the potential probleas with their 
assessaents. A lack of knowledge of what aight go wrong precludes (a) 
^J^iflT ?« r r*"^"' Parobleas and (b) investigation to see if potential 
ll^gl ' -l-o preclude careful test 
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GuUick«on'« (1982 and 1985) atudlM of 'iouth Dakota taachera* 
tcating atratagiea furthar rainforca a lack o£ quality control 
atratagiaa. For axaapla, faw of chm taachara aurvayad coat>uta aumary 
atatiatica naadad to avaluata taat parforaanca; aoat ll«it taat quaationa 
to abort anawar and aatching both of which taat lowar oognitiva lavala; 
faw taachara Uka tiiM to i^prcva thair taata; and taachara uauaUy rauae 
itau without caraful itaa analyais. OvaraU, GuUickaon concludaa that 
taachara do not know how to avaluata thair taat itaMi taka nacaaaary 
•tapa to i^prova quality; or to aocurataly aat ctitarion lavala for 
•tudant parfonunca. Furthar, thay do not valua atatiatical analyais of 
taat itau aa a halpful atratagy in tha claaarocai (GuUickaon, 1984a, 6) . 

Reaaarch on taaching has alao provided aoaia inforaation on tha 
reliability of taachara' aasaaaaenta. That reaaarch ia diacuaaed in a 
later aection. 



Attitudea about Aaaaaaaent 

Although moat research on testing in the aehoola baa focuaad on attitudes 

v!^"***'***'*^ • us to draw aoM conclusions 

about both teacher and atudant attitudea about cUasroca aaaeasaant. Som of 
thoae attitudea are reflected in the patterna of teat uae awing . taachara 
Taachara value asseasmnts that provide inforaation relevant to the decisions 
they say face. Salaon-Cox (1980) interviewed 35 elaawntary achool teachers 
who articulate acae of thoaa values. Teachera judge atudanta even in tha 

. foraally coaaunicatad inforaation. They give social and bwrkground 
characterlatica greater aaphaais than ability in cUaarooa aaaeasaant. Am; 
observation of atudanta ia the aoat fraquanUy used aode of aaaeasaant for 
these teachers, she would later conclude that -teacher preference, in effect, 
is for continuous aovies, with sound, while a teat acore or even a profile of 
scores, is acre akin to a black and white photograph." (Salaon-Cox, 1981) 

Stiggina and Bridgeford (1985) explored teacher attitudea about teating by 
asking teachera to i.idicate their concerna about varioua typea of aaaaaaaent. 
?LrJi.*J* r*"' ff!?"*"?^ sxpreaaed concern waa uncertainty about how to 
laprove teat quality and to aanage the aaaaaaaent environaent. Although 
teachera in thia saiple were not in the aidst of changing their asseasaant 
aethoda and were generally coafortable with their current procedurea, they 
consistently noted that thay ware intereatad in auggeationa for ii^rovaaent. 

Student attitudes about standardized teata have been atudiad to acaa 
extent, but again until very recently, reaearchera have expreaaed little 
intereat in exploring atudant parceptiona of teacher-developed aaaaaaaent a. 
One atudy of atandardized tests included soae student-directed questions about 
claaarooa asaesaaent. That waa conducted by Ste'is and Beck (1979) and reports 
that atudenta are aore concerned about teachar-aade than atandardized teata. 
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Moat think taachar-aade tcata ara hardar and twica aa aany gat narvous before 
a taachar-Mda taat. Baartal'a, at al (1984) analyaia o£ quaationnaire 
rasponaaa of ovar 600 high achool atudanta providaa a aora conrahanaiva 
parapactiva. Thay concluda that ^ "nenBiva 

Studanta concaiva of taata aa liaitad to foraal, papar-and-pancil 
aaaaaaaanta, uauaUy aaking objactiva quaationa, and quita 
•n>«r«ta froH ongoing inatcuctioa. Tha purpoaa of taating ia 
priMrily to aaaign aarka and gradaa. Nhila atudanta conaidar 
faata iaportant and ara willing to aork to earn high acoraa, thav 
aaa taata aa requiring aoatly aaaorisation, parhapa to tha 
datriaent o£ other typea of learning. 

Studenta underatand that there ahould be aore to achooling 
outcoaea than anawaring aultiple-choice quetticna» over half 
recognise that aany iaportant ideaa are not teated at all. 
Nonethaleaa, while atudanta aay feel that they know aore thai 
their teat acorea ahow, they are aoat coafortable with the 
faailiar trua-falaa and objective typea of iteoa; they dialike 
teating foraata that require aore extensive reaponse. (p. 29) 
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INSIGHTS FROM RESBAJtCB ON TBACBING 



R«M«ccfa on tMching hu £dcua«d on r«lationahips bttwMn tMeh«r b«havior 
•nd stttdtnt outeoMS, r«l«tion«hip« b«,v«««n student behavior and iMtnina, 
clau^oM procMaM, and tb« cognitiona of both atudanta and taach«ra aa 
Inatruction ptoca«Mla (Shulaan, 1985) . Vha putpoaaa of thla taaaatch hava baan 
to MPlieaca thoaa aodala of taaehing that halp ua battar undaratanJ tha 
teaching and laarning procaaa ao taaehar training axpariancaa can ba daaionad 
to aaxiaisa taaehar affactivanasa. » -r- »m awxgnaa 

Although conteaporary raaaarch on taaehing haa not focuaad apaeifically on 
affactiva claaarooa aaaaaaMnt, thia body of raaaareh doaa provida aoM 
inte-r^ating and uaafui inaighte to aupplaawnt «fhat raaaarch on testing haa 
ahoim ua about tha Mtu , of tha claaarooa aaaaaaMnt anvironaant. H.eant 
auHariaa of raaaareh i taaehing eoipilad by Shavalaon and Starn (1981), 
Clark and Pataraon (19. j) and Shulaaa (1985) Inatruet ua in two apaeific 
^^IL-J J; Pt09idm a windoir into teaehar daeiaion aaking 

proeaaaaa, allowing us to aaa tha ooqilaxity of tha taaehar 'a elaasrooai 
aaaaaaaant taak. Saoond, wm can ••aa thia window to asplora tha natura and 
tola of aaaaaaMnt bafora, during and after inatruction. Proai thia vanUga 

'/L*^ ■^."'T taachara faea in accurately aaaaaaing 

atudant char ae tar iatica. ' 

4,,** T^°°t -aaauraMnt in tha claaarocai and in raaaarch on caaching, wa 
will point out i^lieationa for Maauraamt raaaarch, davalopMnt and training. 

Tha Co^i«8ity of Claaarocai Aaaaaaaant 

Raaaarch on taaehing taUa ua that aaaaaaaant ia unquaationably ona of tha 
■oat oo-plax and iaportant taaka facad by taachara. Bach imraatigation of tha 
teaching procaaa ariaaa out of a aodal or ooncaptualiaation of taaehing and 
laarning. Litarally avary aodal of affactiva taaehing raquiraa that taachara 
basa thair uiatructional daciaiona on aoM knowladga of atedant 
charactar iatica. Wt bagin to ccqtrahand tha eovlaxity of claaaroaa 
aaaaaaaant aa wa axplora tha ranga ^nd fraquancy of tha daciaiona teachara 
thSia'dicUioJi!'****' charactariatica thay auat eonaidar in aaking 

Imraatigationa of elaaarooa praeticaa hava tendad to focua on thraa major 
typaa of daciaiona, aach placing aignifieantly diffarant MaauraMnt dawuida 
on taachara. Thaaa hava baan labalad pcainatruction (praaetiva, planning) 
daciaiona, intaraetiva daciaiona (aada during inatruetiun) , and poat 
inatruetional daciaiona. 8h«r«iaon and Stern (1981) aunarisa 30 atediaa of 
Jn^IL'^^i"? "^if"' "•ntifyHig tha typa of inatruetional daeiaion 

*^ taachara oonaidarad in 

■aking thoaa daciaiona. Saliant euaa rapraaant apaeific atedant 
characteriatiea eonaidarad. Sixty^aix auch euaa wara liated acroaa all 
S"*****;. J' »^^claaaify thaaa euaa aa rapraaanting acadaaic, aoeial, or 
paraonality atedant characteriatiea, and aaploy tha prainatricSSln, 
intaractiva and poat inatruetional catagoriaa to group daciaiona, and croaa tha 
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two cluacs at in Tabl« 1, what raaulu ia a fraquancy count raflacting (1) 
tha axtant to iihi^h taachara aust be abla to aaaauca aora than acadaaic 
achiavamant and (2> how factor a conaiderad vary aa a function of ths nature of 
tha deciaion. 

TABLE 1 

Frequency of atudent character iatica reported in 
reaeardi by type and deciaion context atudiea 
(adapted frcai Shavelaon and Stern, 1981) 



Characteristic 



Acadeaic 

■'Social 
Peraonal 



Decision Context 
Planning During 
Instruction 



15 
5 
6 



11 
15 
4 



After 

Instruction 



Total 



2 
3 

5 



28 
23 
15 



Total 



26 



30 



10 



66 



Hhen faced vith planning tHcisions, greatest reliance was placed on 
acadeaic and ability variables as ant«oedent variables. Decisions aade during 
instruction had antecedents in social interaction alcng with acadeaics while 
decisions rt,<ndered after considered a variety of salient cuesc Clearly 
ceachers aust aeasure aore than achieveaent. 



A Closer Look 

Available research also allows a closer look at classrooa assessaent by 
concentrating on those studies focusing specif icaUy on teachers* decision 
■aking during instruction (interactive decisions). Soatt of the other student 
characteristics considered by teachers according to this research are listed 
below. These too give testiaony to the coaplexity of classrooa assessaent. 

Personal Characteristics 

Motivation 
Self-confidence 
Sex 

Deteraination 
Openness to new ideas 
Sense of huaor 
Activi^ level 
Attentiveness 
Attitudes 
Faik ly background 
Health 
Personality 
Cooperativaness 
Maturity 



Social Characteristics 

Disrupciveness 
Work habits 
Classrooa behavior 
Consideration of others 
Group Mood 
Participation 
Involveaent 

History of deviant behavior 

Behavior 

Peer relations 
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But p«rhaps th« aost iaporUnt point arising froa the abov* ii«t« froK a 
Maaucwant parspactiva is that thaaa factoca ara not juat conaidarad in 
■anatting diaruptiva bahavior. Thay play a tola in planning instruction, 
■anaging intaractiva axchangaa and in avaluativa judgaanta about atudanta. 
Futthat, whan taachara gathar inforaation about thaaa fcctora, thay hava no 
publiahad atandardisad taats to raly on. Thay ara laft to thair oim davicaa, 
with littla aupport or training. Mora about that latar. 

Moat aodals of interact iva daciaion Baking (during inatruction) hava tha 
taacher obaarving aoM fora of atudant behavior or parforaanca and eoaparing 
it to a atandard to aaa if the aaaqjda is within tolerance (Yinger, 197 T; 
Shavelsoa « Stern, 1981» Clark and Peteraon, 1985). Thaaa deciaiona occur 
frequently. For inaUnoa, Clark and Peterson (1985) synthesised six studies 
•nd concluded that taachara aake an interactive deciaion on the average of 
every two ainutea. To dnderatand the aeasuraaent iaplicationa of thia pace 
and the importance for learners, conaidar the fact that half of thaaa 
deciaiona have antecedent thoughts on the part of the teacher baaed on 
concarna about the learner, including coaparisons of heavier, «tc. with 
azpectationa or atandards (Clack and Peterson, 1985; and Marland, 1977) . In 
thia context, the teacher auat either asseas vary rapidly with validity and 
reliability or raly on an existing reservoir of valid and reliable 
inforaation. Surely thia is an asseaaaent deaand unparalleled in other 
profeasions. 

As if interactive deciaion aaking were not coaplex enough, we auat also 
consider the pre- and post- ins true tonal deciaiona taachara face. Planning ia 
a ooaplax enterprise for teachera. In thia case, however, the research holds 
a aurprise. work conducted by Saharik (1975), Yingar (1977), and othera 
(■uaaarisad by Clark and Peterson, 1985) reveala that teachera do not tend to 
tocua on aaaeasaants of student characteristics when they plan. Ilor do they 
focua on goala and objectivea. The inatr notional activity ia aoat often the 
planning unit. Taachara focua on activitiea and content— what they will do 
and cover. Shulaan (1985) explores the iaplicationa of these data for 
aeasuraaent uid evaluation! 

For year a, those of us in educational reaaarch, capecially in 
evaluation and aeaauraaent, have bean inaiating that teachers 
learn to think atraight educationally. By that we aean they have 
to learn to think of outooaea sUtad in teraa of behavioral 
objectives. However, if generationa of practionera do not think 
in auch a way, an alternative consideration sight be that there is 
8v.Mthing adaptive in focua ing instead on activitiea and content 
covered. 



Teachera appear not to evaluate theit day-to-day activity in teraa 
of general aaaeaaaants of achieved outcoaea, but rather attend to 
variationa in atddent involvaaent. Whan we aak taachara, "What 
did you achieve today?- thay ace inclined to aay, "Well, we 
covered three aore pagea of aath, and the kida were really 
involved.- ws then becoM critical and berate teachera for not 
thinking in teraa ot objectives— which ones they achieved and 
which not. I believe we have to treat the teachera* obaervationa 
aa data rather than as soureea for blaaa. That ia how teachera 
evaluate what they do. When they plan their inatruction, they 
plan for such thinga aa grouping, pacing, and involvaaent. (p. 70) 
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Thia tendency on the part of teachers to focus on eccoaplishaents aay also 
have iaplieations for the evaluation of students. Although no research has 
addressed this issue specifically, it aay be that in grading, teachers rely 
S^JhiTiJT^ done-tasks coin)leted-and less heavily 

on the quality of work or what was learned as a result of the experience. 
More about this later. *P«iri«nce. 

irhen teachers do focus on student characteristics during planning, it is 

Calderhead (1983) and 8al»on-Cox (1980) point out that experienced teadiers 

^Sr.T;S[^'*i**i^*'^'?! f*^' «r*il«ble inforaation to understand their new 
class al«>st before it arrives in the classrooi. Bowever, these rapid 
conclusions based on scant date can have detri^ntal effects. Peterson and 
Barger (in press) suggest that teachers say beooM fixed on initial 
i^ress ions and use subsequent data to aaintoin a consistent picture of the 
Tr^T'.. ! difficult for a student to break down an initial 

incorrect impress ion~one that was based on unreliable, inaccurate inforaation. 



Dealing with Cowplexity 

Given this impressive array of decision contexts and student 
characteristics, how do teachers proceed? The research on teaching provides 
soiie clues. For instance, Sivn (1957) suggests that, when faced with an 
overload of information to process, teachers siqilify their view of reality, 
thus creating a wnageable task. Teachers find algorithai and heuristics that 
allow the* to process and store inforaation parsiaoniously, often as a reflex 
action* 

For exaaple, teachers aay reduce the nurit>er of assessaents to be conducted 
by tapping groups rather than individual daU. Oahlof and Lundoren (1970) 
found teachers identifying a "steering group'-a select subset It students in 
the class whoa they could check tax for reliable inforaation on whether to 
repeat instruction or proceed to the next topic. Jackson (1968) illustrates 

i^:tr""uct":ni.'::;k!n'gf • ^ 

Oh, look at their faces... they look alert, they look interested, 
they look questioning. They look loke they're anxious to learn 
aore about it... And other tiaes you know you haven't done a good 
job when they look blah or disinterested or (show an) I don't care 
attitude • 



A theatrical sense is soMthing that you can't learn, but a good 
actor can sense his audience. Be knows when a perforaance is 
going well or not going well, siaply by the feeling in the air. 
And it's that nay in the classrooa. You can feel when the kids 
are resistant, (p. 122) 



As aentioned earlier, it appears 
quickly and fora it into iapressions 
school year (Calderhead, 1983) . And 



that teachers gather inforaation very 
of student ability very early in the 
once those judgaents are aade assessaent 
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V.^^I Z 1^1 L T^ iiprM-lon. .olidly in pi.ce «„d .Homing the 

ills liiSnSrti.!! •■••••■«»t task. Th J. i. 

also evidenc* that taachar. turn to char actari. tic that ara Most easUv 

«"i":i^as'":^i:v:::i:\j^r'"' '""^ co.pi.tion ^ich :fSrb:s«?as 

crucial as achi.v.«OTt in classroo. assassaant (Wainar and lukia, 1974). And, 

■aasura achiavawnt, thay focus on thoaa lavals of achiavaMnt .ost 
efficianay .aasurad, such as recall of facts (Plaaing and Chambers, 1983). 

How successful are teachers at dealing with the ooi«>lexity of the 

aJUr^iJ^^fST"!' J" 5"* ^' tl'") 8ha^«l-on and Stern 

(1981) clearly indicate, teachers' decision »kJng strategies are the focus of 

JLi^Tf"' r'^T'j! St^^lMon and stern.. U981) literlt^ 

IT^ ^ t««cher.' pedegogicl Judg«enU, decisions Md behevior. proirides . 
iJ^^L:^^:"°" currently under teken in ^I. 

of inquiry. Outco«,. fro. thi. review plus . nuiri>er of .drtition.l Studies! 

SliffJ^n i*!*' ^^"^^ Oi^«-ity of infor«tion on teecher 

decieion Mki«g~«d judg^nt proces.ea~i..ue. .t the heart of the 
instructional and evaluative role of the teacher. 

Shavelson, Caldwell and Isu (1977) , for e»m>le, conducted a 

J;??firin?;ir^ •T'JT* ^'•"^n* ^-thw teachers reconsider their 
J; Sli "tii-te. of student abilities when presented with new infor^tion and 
If they con.id.red the reliebUity of infor«tion wh.n uking Judg..nt.. tJT 
o«tco«,. Of thi. .tudy indicated that teacher. r.vi.ed e.ti-tirS^lSienS 
SSiMir**'* "J!? <»"'«i"9 infor«tioo »d that teacher. SSwJd 

appropriate aen.itivity to the reliability of informtion boox^V. siSlarlv 
a nu.b«r of other atudies noted in RudMn, et al. (1980) coS^^^quSlJ 
favorably on teacher.. abUity to correctly Judge studeitTTiJiS^^? 
successfuUy estiwite student., performce on .tandarised teat.. 

however, recount nuMrou. problem in teacher.. Judgment.. 
Irj!;!^^?' T**^ concluded that teacher.. expectatSnJ of 

student, clearly correlated with differential patterns of interiction Stw^en 

r^^'L'^t i"^' »>-»-i- o' teachers and^^iSnSrSI 

researcher, note that teacher. oon.i.tenUy favored the high, over the low. in 
f^Ji? reinforcing quality p.rfor«nce. Student. j^rcTZ wiJh wjh 

cmJ^iiinr: ""^ 'f-^-^^^y P"^-*' «"«ct .nTle.. frequently 
criticised when incorrect or unable to reapond. A later .tudy of thi. mJL 
nature Good and Brophy (1978) verified .i.iS^ outcce. aid iSiJaST 
*!" I?" different level, of interchange 

In^ ^JrSJiS f ^ J?*^? .bUities. MSinshank (SS, , 

in a «ilti-phased investigation of the clinical probleii-solving skills of 
reading and Itjarning disabii: cy .pecialf .te, diapered surpriliJgiy lo^ 
diagnostic and ra^dial reliability a^ng specialiste. Wienrtank nJtiTthat 
the Mim agr.«.ent betwe«: any two cliniciaS. on a given ca."".oS°/wa. no 

^'r* " • occurrence. S^prlslijlj? 

Clinicians were al«>st as unlikely to agree with the^elves when pJesenSd 

Tfwof f?P"«»'* "ith other clinicians. Rudun, et al 

itM •l«o/««>"nt similar investigations that substantiate low riliability 
in diagnostic evaluations of students by reading specialiste. The stedias by 
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IMinahank and othara provida acmt of tha aoat concluaiva avidanca of problau 
with taaehara* ability to diagnoaa atudanta* .killa anl, hanoa, with tha 
accuracy of thair judgaanta. Aa Shavalaon and starn U981) point out. 
taachara* aaaaaaaanta of bahavior ara tha critical factor in dataraining 
inatructlonal daciaiona and -Taachara' judgaanta about atudanta, for axaapla, 

f inforaition about atudanta, appaar to ba tha baaia for 
iSaciaion aaking- (p. 475). Raaaarch by Gil and Praann (1980), alao oonfirv 
tha inadaquacy of taachara* judgMnt procaduraa in natural aa wall aa 
laboratory aattinga. Aftar obaarving and intarviawing tan taachara, tha 
raaaarcbar concludad that taachara daarly Uckad 'inforaatioo-procaaaing 
atrategiaa to aaka ooaplata, apacific diagnoaaa.- (Shavalaon t Starn, 1981, 

p* 477) 

Although aoat of tha«a foragoing atudiaa on daciaion aaking (with tha 

SSfiiJIlML^'H'" r**"!/*!* «?>*i«<*'» in laboratory aattinga, tha gradual 
incorporation of naturaliatic obaarvation in claaarooaa haa not yat providad 

r?^L7;!fI?JI'J"L!**l!^'" taachara- aaaaaaamt accuracy. Nhitaar (1983), in 
atudying tha judgaant procaaa of fiva alaaanUry aehool taachara during 
■arking, found an aaphaaia on coaplation of taaka rathar than quality of 
outcoaaa in taachara' procaduraa. -The factor of covlation, or tha filling 

i!i2L*?iinh*"**?.2* aPP^arad to carry a haaviar 

•laight than tha quality of coaplatad work.- (p. 26) Taachara failad to 
conaidar tha laval of difficulty of taaka in grading atudanta or to waight 
varioua taaka or aaaignamta in dariving auaaativa gradaa. Taachara* aaphaaia 
on axpadianey and aiaplicl-y in grading, oftan at tha axpanaa of caraful 
diacrlaination about atudant work, furthar rainforcaa tha aaauiq>tion that 
taachara' practicaa in avaluating atudanta lack rigor and poaaiblv 
appropriatanaaa. *« x 

Again, thaaa findinga froa raaaarch on taaching ara praliainary, ariaing 
froa a faw atudiaa which fbcua on a narrow aat of aubjacta and gradaa. Vary 
faw taachara hava baan atudiad with raapact to tha raliability of thair 
aaaaaaaanta and judgaanta. But thara axiata at laaat tha dangar of fallibla 
aasaaaaant inforattion-aapacially in tha aaaaaaaant and daciaion-aaking worlJ 
daacribad in thia raaaarch. And it: thia caaa, tha iapact will ba on tha 
achievaaant and acadaaic and paraonal aalf-concapt of an individual laarnar. 

Claaerooa Ethnogranhiaa 

Bthnographiaa of tha achoola hava focuaad particularly on intaractiona in 
claaarooaa. Many of thaaa atudiaa hava invaatigatad taachar 
daciaion aaking, particularly tha rola of athnicity and cultura in tha 
niJ^I*'i*^ **5 in««»^ claaarooa bahavior and thair parforaanea on 

aaaign.d taaka. Mora racant work haa alao oonaidarad claaarooaa in which tha 

Si iSSrl^iiJl/****" '^i backgrounda, but in which 

tha intaractional aaaaagaa froa taachar atill praaant difficult dacoding 
challangaa to tha atudtnta. 

Although athnographara hava not addraaaad aaaaaaaant in tha taraa faailiar 
to and uaad by aaaaaaaant raaaarchara, thair atudiaa of claaarooa intaraction 
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•t€ dlt«ctly t*t»>nt to unuMiit t«uuek. Thay hm, tot ntml*. .taditd 

(l)th« eu«s tMchtfs wploy to Mdt« judgvmts of 
coqp«t9not— bow ehUdcm Ulk, listen, sit, respond to 
proosdural instcuctions...; (2) ths rsUtiv* diffsrtntistion o£ 
ths tsaehsr's typolotjy of cblldrsn in tht class— th« rangs of 
"i^?**!,* diatnsicns of contrasts in ths tsschsr's oognitivs sap 
of ths kind of studsnts in tbs class; and (3) ths rslativs 

fctability of ths tsachsr's typology ovsr tist. (Brickson, 1977. 
p. 64} 



In this ssction, ws ssplors som of ths rssults of thsss studiss and thsir 
iaplications for dscision asssssMnt. 

Stodiss. Pionssring work in this arsa was undsruksn by 
T-abw (1970, 1972) and focussd first on oral standarditsd tasting situation . 

!!I^i'***L**f childrsn psrfbraad vsry poorly on such tssts, tracing 

tbs problsB to cultural attitudss toward ths tsst situation. Bthnograpbsrs 
argusd that ths chUdcsn's sxtrsMly vsrbal bshavior in unwnitorsd or lass 

»>*1*^ thsss nsgativs svalucticns of language 
and cognitive abUity and suggested that the testing situation itself was an 
uncontrolled factor in standardised testing. 

These ethnographic studiss have long since led to study of less forwl 
classrooa tMting techniques and general dassrooa interaction. In aany cases 
researchers have hoovered esplanations for school faUure in sisutcbes 
between culturfdly deteraiasd behavior pstterns that the children bring to the 
classrooa fro^^ their bcMS and ooM-unities and those prevaUing in the 
Jill^J^; jooocultural dassroow as well they have found that failure to 
understand the teacher's noras and codas of interaction have been sisdiagnosed 
as failure to comprehend instructural content. 

Classrooa ethnogrsphies usually focus on verbal interaction bstveen 
teachers and students. Bthnographers of schooling have frequently studied 
question and answer sequsnoss because classroosi teachers often test chUdren 
by asking qusstions. This strategy deasnds that individual chUdren perfora 
for their teacher and the dars, dsaonstrating thsir knowledge as succinctly 
or as sxpansivsly ss ponsible, dspsnding on ths particular exerciss. This 
type of interaction requires that ths chUdrsn be wUllng—in fact eager— to 
display thsir talents bsfocs others and that they be prepared to risk failure 
before their peers as an aoosptabls route to learning. 

Parental standards fdr politr behavior ssrvs as ohildrsn's aodsU for 
r*!!!!!!*?**^ auccess. Thsss sUndarda aay or aay not bs cong.^nt with those 
expected by and ^rcaulgatsd 1^ the schools. Km Beath (1982 an^ 1983) has 
•hown, incongruities asy be reoognised by the chUdren, who adapt if they can, 
at the danger of acting in an inapproprUte fashion vhen at boaa. Adaptacion 
■ay provs too difficult, if ths sspeeted behsvior is e^arrassing to thea 
personally or daaaging to thsir relationahips with peers. Or childrsn Miy 
aiaply fail to rscogniss or undsrstand ths bshavior sspeeted of then snd 
continue to adhere to their own cultural patterns. 



For instanc*, known-answsr questioning in the clMarooa has provan 
unauceaaaful with AMrican Indian childran. In fact, taachara and 
athnographic raaaarchara iK^king with aany diffarant tribaa raport that any 
for. of claaatooa interaction that ainglaa out cna pupil to act aa parforMt 
aaaaa dooMd to failuca (Philipa 1972, DuNont and Wax 1969). Thaaa children 
ara reluctant to raad aloud and, if focoad, will be aecosvanied by thu 
whiapared recitation of their claaaMtaa, who aupply ^Jh• uxt, should the 

aaaeaaaant contexts, Indiun atudents sore often tend to function solidly aa a 
group, aiding fellow atudenta by proriding difficult anawara or diatracting 
the teacher 'a attention froa an individual in danger of reprinatid. 

Oral apaaking style haa also bean the aubject of eonaiderable atudy. 
Cooley (1979) atudied Aaarican Indian atudents enrolled in a fraahaan college 
apeech ooHunicationa elaaa and uncovered an approach to public diabourne that 
wa. very «uch at odd. with the inatructor's «,dal of persSIaiva apaacJ! Th/ 
inatructor regularly failed Indian atudenta because their spaecherwere not 
organiaed around a aingle central topic, nor did they aaka arguMnta 

""K"^*^ ^-"^'tions betwe«) appacanUy 

unrelated reMrka. lacher, the Indian atudent? preaantad a serieTof 
arguMnta reUting to their topic, acM aubatantUting and aoM contradictina 
each other, the listener was left to draw connactiona awng thaiv no point of 
view was articulaUd by the atudant apeaker. Perfor«u»ce criteria w^riithw 
unclear for atudents or out of reach. 

Cooley extended his inqniiry to the Indian ^xMswnity, attending public 
■eetinga and pow-wowa. There he diaoovered the aodela for the atudenta* 
claasrooa apeechea. Tribal laadara did not interpret inforaation for their 
audience; they preaantad all the known facta and deferred deciaion to the 
group after all the prasantora had been heard. Be concluded that 

It ia the role of the liatener to put that inforaation together 
and to arrive at a ooncluaion about its worth or about how it 
appliea to the subject at hand. Any overt aarking of the 
relationahip between topica, whether by the uae of tranaition 
devices or of cohaaive devioea, could be conatrued aa an atteapt 
to lead the audience toward a deciaion, and that would be iaproper 
(p. 557). — 

A study of a very different population yielded ^nalogoua findinga. 
Mlchaela and Cook-Guapara (1979) atudied oral atorytelling in a firat arade 
clasaroc. and found that whiU chUdren attaapted lo conaJruct tha" aSSia 
dir^tlv Sis*;'"**! '^^ deacription ia aubordinat«l to and 

t« T • ""''•^ black atudenta tended 

«nS?^iJlI5 ;^'i«V««t were "top c-chainad-. Ibpic-chained atoriaa are 
conatructed of a seriea of co-anta, each with ita own topic; the connection, 
between thea are not aade explicit. Failing to underatand thia difference. 
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l .UrrupUd th. atutenu b«for« th«y cast to the 
point at which th« various alaMnta would tie togathar. The rasaarcha. ii found 

For tha white children in the class, who already have acre 
elsMnts of the schsM for topic-centered style, the teacher is 
better able to oollaboraU with thaa and so build on their 
narrative intentions, with the bUck children, on the other hand, 

ii!.. "J^i! L'"*""?!" i** .ynchrony and therefore 

■ust ofteen be seen by tha children as interruptions. Host 
intently, the teacher's oonents do not build on what the child 
already knows and so provide the necessary guidance and 
synchronised collaboration that would lead to the acquisition of 
an expanded, lexicalised, topic-centered style <p. 658) . 

Watson-Gegeo and Boggs (1977) found that yet another aodel for narrative 
style amg native Hawaiian chUdren caused siaUar evaluation probleM. 

Coedey's, Michaels and Cook-Guiv«rs', and HatsoiHiegeo and Boggs' studies 
of oral style all illustrate the iaportance of ethnographic research for^ 
correcUy analysing student behavior upon which J«SS2nt iJ^UiS. ?n 

nJ!^fJi!"'*L*^*!!!*^ •"•ctive teaching my be blocked by lack of shared 
assuaptions about behavior, leading to student resistance and student 

!iJr*:«K*"^fJ^':^i?**'* ^ characterised the isvortance of this 

i»ork: When the differences are understood, they aay be used as an 
educational base; when they are not, they create a fokaldabla barrier to 
learning (and assessaent, we sight udd] oarrier co 

Single culture Studies, m addition to these crosscultural studiea, a 
nuabi' jf ethnographers have undertaken research in single culture 
SlJJ'^rS: .'^^L'!*"" *f «»• 9u««tion of how teachers coa«micate with 
their studente and how they Mke-or fail to naka-their assessaent criteria 

JirS; ^ dassroo. society, 

culture acquire the code, and what are th^ 
plications of failure to co^tlotely coaaand it? This work suggeste strongly 
that teacher evaluation of students aay be based not only on thrstudeHts' 
OGaprefaension of instructional content, but also on their ability to 
conprehend behavioral signals. w****!;/ w 

r -J!*^*"' ^ «P«tein (1982) undertook a aicr ethnography of a four-student 
reaedial reading group, finding that the teacher's best intentions at 
fairbandadness and positive activation for the four students in fact served to 
further differentiate the two high achieving stedente froa the two low 

JI!hJ5! ^ i J' '® fpcnd not only correctly, but in a precisely tiaed 
fashion, judging when the teacher ahifted froa a aonolog node to a 
questioR-asking aode. Given the opportunity to respond to a synonyas gaaa, 

S!ir^«L'i^/f building, as the teacher had hoped, 

their self-confidence and aotivation to learn the words. Lookina throuahthi 
equalizing -chance- factors the teacher had built into tte^STto wS^it 
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f«lt for •v«ryon«, th« •thnoyraph«rs wtm abl« to ob«<rv« conaiat«nt 
pattarna of »ir.iMl or no raaponaa on tha part o£ tha low achiavara. In fact, 
tha gam functionad to rainforca thair failura. Gaaring end Bpatain rafar to 

irt:***,**' dlffarantiation aaong tha atudanta aa tha "hiddan 
currlculu. of tha claaaro(»-« kay oo^wnant of tha claaarooa aaaaaaaant 
•fiv It oiUMnt • 

Mahan (1979, 1980, 1982) inquirad axtanaivaly into tha atructura of 
claaaroo« avanu, particularly tha ahifts in bahavior that ara raquirad aa 
inatructional activitiaa chan^a. Although caat in diffarant taraa, ha, too, 
ia daacrlbing a "hiddan curriculua". Succaaa in intaractional routinaa auch 

VT'"' i' ? ««ctor in aaaaaawnt, ragardlaaa of 

atudanta' ustary of tha aatarial. Mahan (1982) eontraata tha -contant" of 

J'fS'u. ***** " co«nd tha contant 

raquirad by tha taachar, but failura to wait ona'a turn or failura to bid to 
anawar ara both aaaaaaad nagativaly. 

If a atudant ^rovidaa corract contant without propar form, tha 
atudant wUl ba aancticnad. A hiatory of auch inapproprUta 
bahavior can laad tha taachar to traat tha atudant nagativaly. if 
a atudant attanda to forai without an aquivalant conearn for 
contant, that atudant loaaa opportunitiaa to axpraaa knowladga. A 
hiatory of loat opportunitiaa can laad a taachar to baliava that a 
atudant ia inattantiva, unaxpraaaiva, and tha lika. It ia in thia 
arana that taachar a' axpactationa ara built up, and workad out 
intaractionally. (p. 80) 



Nonvarbal bahaviora h«ra alao baan tha objact of athnographic atudy. 
Schult. and Florio (1979) analysad tha aocial waning of taa<^r aoiraMnt 
l^J^lfl cUaaroc, finding that it functionad aa a aignal that 

activity and tharafora bahavioraX aspacUtiona for tha acudanta war a 
undergoing chui^a. Uaing vidaoUpaa, tha raaaarchara corralatad a 

"o^-^nt within tha pbyaical apaca of tha claaaroo. 
with tha changaa in har aganda for atudant activitias. In aom of tha 
claaarooa activitiaa, tha atudanta wara axpactad to pay cloaa attention to tha 
taachar; in otbara thay wara fraa to oontinua thair private activitiaa. They 
found that tha teacher uaed physical aovaMnt to indicate ahif t froa, for 
exaapla, announce»enta to worktiaa to cleanup tiM, and that atudanta were 
evaluated on thair reaponaiveneaa to thaaa ahifts. The reaearchera found that: 

A kindergartner'a failure to interpret appropriately the aocial 
■aaning inherent in the teacher 'a calla, aovaMnt, and uae of 
apace can quickly contribute to the forMtion of a leaa than 

Sf??f?iS?J*?"^*"4f**^ biography- for that child. Inaight into 
pattarna of interaction operant in the claaarooa end the 
children 'a behavior wittin thea aay enable taachara to reflect in 
a aora rich and differentiated way about the children whoae 
^';2!?!f^ to aaaeaa (Shulta a Plorio, 1979 

Pa 2^30) » 
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VMMD A SIMTHBSIS 



Wt cUiMd at th« outMt that tba fl?ld of aducational Maaure«ent has 
Sivan too littla attanticn to undarstanding tha asaassMnt issuas that 
taachars faca in classcoow on a day to day basis. To illustrata this point, 
wa hava rwriairad availabla rasaaircii on tasting to glaan Insights into 
classrooa assassaant. Tha rasulto o£ that raviaw vara disappointing. To 
supplsMnt, va turnad to sMtging rasaarch on taaehar dacision uking and 
availabla classrooa athnographias toK furthar insights. Still, tha coamosita 
pictura is narrow in aoopa and out of foeua. 



Suaaary of tha Rairiaw 

Raaaarcfa on Taatino. rroa tha body of rasaarch on taating in tha achoola, 
wa know a gcaat daal about larga-acala atandardisad tasting for accountability 
purposas. But in tha classrooa, wa know only that auch tasts ara of aaoondary 
i^rtanoa. Wa know that naarly all assaaaaants usad in tha classrooa 
originata with tha taaehar, and that obaarvation and judgaant ia an ivortant 
tool in that contaxt. 

Ragarding tha natura of tha aaaaaaaant procaaa, rasaarch atudias point out 
that it ia carriad out by taachars who typicaUy hava litUa focaal training 
in assaaaaant and what training thay hava had ia narrow in focus. 8oaa daU 
aurgast that assassaant aathods tand to raaain tha saaa for a taaehar 
ragardlaaa of tha purpoaa, yat assassaant ctthods ehanga aa grada and aubjact 
aattar diangaa. Raaaareh on classrooa aasassaant suggaats that both 
acholaatic and aocial criteria sanra in avaluating atudante, and tachara usa 
auch inforaation to foca initial and lasting iaprassions of studante. Both 
atudants and teachara appaar aanaitiva to thosa iivcassions 9nd bahava 
accordingly. Ona analysU indicatas that taachara' papar and pancil taste ara 
short, objactiva, and aaaaura racall. Anothar aurvay auggaate that atructurad 
parf<»aarrca assaasaante ara uaad as foraal aaaaasaante in schools. 

Howavar, wa know litUa about tha quality of thasa aaaaaaaante. Ona 
analysis suggaste that taachar-davalopad taat itaas ara of foor tachnieal 
quality, othar atedias indicate that teachara do not chack tha tachnieal 
quality of thair taate and oftan do not attand to quality control procaduras 
in parforaanca aaaaaaaant. 

We ara abla to draw only praliainary concluvlona about attitudaa ragarding 
taachar-davalopad taate. (kia atudy found a faw alaaantary taachara valuing 
aocial and faaily background char aetar is ties aora than ability in daciaion 
aaking. Anothar found taachara ganarally ooafortabla with tha assaaaaante 
thay uaa, but conoarnad about iaproring thair quality. A larga-aeala aurvay 
of atudanta ravaalad that thay find caaehar-davalopad tasta aora difficult and 
teka thaa aora aariously than atandardisad teate. In anothar atudy, tha 
atudante raportad that (a) taate do not halp thaa know what to atudy, (b) 
taate ganarally call for aaaorisation and (c) thay prafar taate raquiring 
short ratbar than axtandad answars. 
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Thl« ia not a highly focusad pictura of taachara* aaaaaaMnt practioaa. 
Daeadaa oC raaaareh on tMting in tha aehoola guidad by tha doainant paradiga 
talla ua littla about tha claaarooa aaaaaaaant anvironaant. Kaaaarch m 

^iLjy^i*!!"^":^""?'^"^^ raa^rarch on taaehar daciaion aaking-adda 
aoaa datall to tha pictura, but not a graat daal. 



Raaaareh on Taaehino. pirat and forawMt, thia raaaareh givaa ua a 
f irat-hand look at tha traMndoua ooqplaxity of tha elaaarooa aaaaaaaant 
taak. Taachara aaasura doiana cf atudant variablaa for a variaty of raaaona 
and do ao at an ineradibla paoa. Nbila planning inatruetion, taachara tand to 
f ocua on activitiaa to ba aoooapliabad rathar than goala or outcoaaa. Tbay dc 
conaidar atudant eharactariatica aarly in tha achool yaac «bUa aising up tha 
claaa. Thoaa firat iapraaaiona appMT quita atabla. Outing inatruetion, 
taachara aaka intaractiTa daeiaiona about avacy two ainutaa. in aoat eaaaa, 
thay conaidar atudant eharaetarUtica aa antocadanta to thoaa daeiaiona. 
Daeiaiona ara alao aada aftar inatruetion (ag., grading, ratantion, ate.). 
irSu'dSUiir*"** °" taaehlng ia aucpriaingly ailant on aaaaaaaant iaauaa 

Taachara uaa a variaty of atratagiaa to alaplify tha inferaation 
procaaaing load of tha claaarooa. 8oaa gathar inforaation quickly, foca 
laating i^praaaiona and aora on to othar t«aka. othara foeua on a aalaet faw 
i;^!**!!!?^ k«y -tudant faetoca and ganacalisa to tha claaa, and atill othara 
gain aff iciancy in aaaauraaant by attanding to aaaily eountad faetor»-taaka 
ooaplatad, bahavioca axhibitad, ate. Nban aaasuiing aehiavaawit, aany 
taachara raly on abort, aaay to aoora objaetiva taata of racall. Thara ia 
littla avidanea of tha iapact of thaaa atratagiaa on tha quality of raaulting 

Bthnographiaa of claaarooaa add a faw othar dataila to our pictura of 

<Ji«ar«PMciaa bati*aan tha intaraetion 
pattarna atudanta dariva frca hoM eulturaa and tha cultural asparianca of tha 
taa^ara can biaa aaaaaaaant raaulta. Thaaa atudiaa alao auggaat that 
taadiara' parforaanoa eritaria aay not alwaya ba obvioua to atudanta. Nhan 
atudanta ara unavara of kay aocial, acbolaatic and bahavioral critarU, tbair 
parforaanoa aay auffar. 

Tha gnaat Challan<|a 

Although «a knov too litUa about claaarooa aaaaaaaant, on« point baooaaa 
quita obviouai Taachara plaoad in tha anvironaant daaeribad abova trainad 
only in tha aaaauraaant aathoda daaeribad in atandard aaaauraaant taxta faea 
raal difficultiaa. Thara ara fundaaantal and far raaehing diffaraneaa batwaan 
tha seianea of a<kieatianal aaaauraaant and tha aaaaaaaant daaanda of tha 

JrjJlilreSri'JI.i^"*?^'! ««««»caa for daeadaa and ganarationa 

Of raaaarchara hava faUad to addraas thaa. In 1938, Scataa waa anoouragad to 

ISuJJ?''****^* ■tandarditad taata to daapar aaaauraaant 

Tha diacuaaion of (oontaqporary) aovaaanta praeticaUy filla tha 
taating litaratura, crowding out aueh of tha foraar eoncarn ovar 
auch quaatioRk aa old-type va. naw-typa taata, trua/falaa va. 
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■ultipl* choiot tests, gusssing vs. not gusssing... Th« pr*s*nt 
eoncscn is with aocs fundaatntel issuss) ths nov«lty of ths 
objsctiTs and stendardissd teste has passed, tha surfaca 
attractivanass of carafully printed instruaante has worn off, and 
thosa workars who aca now laading thinking ara saarching tha test 
■ovaaant to ascartein ahat fundaaantel valuas thara ara (p. 523) . 



Thosa aducatora wara unabla to raoriant thinking. Tha aaasuraaant 
paradiga in pUea today was to assuaa doainanca with tha accoapliahaante of 
paychoMtricians during World War II. 

Piva yaars latar, in 1943, Seates elaarly articulated aoaa of thoaa 
fundaaantel valuas by pointing out som of tha kay diacrapanciaa batwaan tha 
scianca of aaasuraaant an olaaarooa aasasaaant. Wa quota axtansivaly froa 
that papar balow, bacausa thasa pasaagas comray so vividly issuas that saaa to 
hava baon naglactad for ao long. Scatas ravaala «hy wa fall abort if wa train 
teachars only in tha aathods of sciantific aaai caaanti 

It is important to racognisa that tha critaria of atetiatical 
aaasuraaant ara thosa of aathaaatie<4 and tha Laboratory) tha criteria 
of tha taadiar ara thoaa which serva to produca good citisana. The 
two sate diffar graaUy in aqphaais (p. 3) . 

In tha aain, acianca is ooncarnad with abstracting a apacific alaaant 
out of a caaplr,jr— with isolating a diaracter that ia rnmn to a 
group af objacte, and f rasing tiia charactar froa rastrictions of 
iaaadiate circuastanoa. Tha teachar'a concarn ia j'jst tha oppoaite. 
Ba ia working with variabla individuala to buUd a variabla product 
(p. 3). 

Tha aciantiat aay ba aatiafiad with a aariaa of croaa-sactional 
obaarvationa; tha taachar aust ba awara of continuing bahavior. Tha 
sciantist is priaarUy analytical, saaking tha aloMntel, tha 
universal, tha paraanant; tha taachar is priaarily oonstructiva, 
saaking to produca an artistic whola that is unique and changeful (p. 



The scientist is seeking trutht Generalisation stripped of all 
oo^licating factors, trtiich cannot ba overthrown by any aaount of 
subsequent inveatigation. . . The teacher is not cnargaf'. with 
producing a unifora product in toto or in any particular trait... 
Education is expected to be effective, but not to produce any one 
thing (p. 5). 

The aciantiat aust be strictly unifora, insofar aa he can, in his 
observations. Be aust have an observational instruaant which will 
reflect the saaa trait or quality in every instenee and in the hands 
of every observer... The taachar, on the other hand, with auch 
greater tolerance granted hia, has no such interest in either 
objectivity or precision... lapersonal obaarvationa aay have a aore 
universal quality but they are also aore barren... (Thus) the thinga 
that aciance wante out of ite observations the taadter wante in (p. 
5-6, e^phaaia in original). 
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POtMl tMting cannot b« eontin'-joua, but th« nMd for watchful 
obaarvation and Intarpratation (on tha part of tha taachar) la 
oontinuoua... Soaw tandanciaa (aaong atudants) ara ravaalad by only 
flaating Banifaatationa. .. Tha taachar auat datact changaa in 
attltudaf in affort, in cooparativa apirit aa quickly aa thay bagin 
to aanifaat thaaaalvaa. . . An author cannot wait until hia book aalla 
to writa tha aaomid ch^ptar, an artiat cannot wait until hia pictura 
ia judgad bafora daciding ita co^oaition; and a iaa<Aar cannot wait 
until hia pupil ia taatad bafora daciding what to do tha naxt hour or 
tha naxt day (p. 7-8) . 

TO tha aciantiat, tha trait aaaaurad by a taat ia unifora throughout 
ita ranga; to tha taachar, growth praaanta atagaa of daralopamt. 
Thia ia a aarioua diffaranoa, for a taat daaignad to raflaet only 
changaa which can ^ropriataly ba rapraaantad on a linaar aeala 
cannot daacriba with aooaptabla fidali^ thoaa changaa whidi taka 
placa through a aariaa of diffaring foraa of aanifaatation. Naw 
factora appaar aa aacb naw davalopaanui ataga ia raadiad and carUin 
old factora dr^ out or dianga in iaportanoa. . .. (For axai^la] 
Reading abUity ia a coaplax of aany alaawnUl abilitiaa; ona a^^^ga 
diffara graatly frcai anothar, and tha factora which it ia nacaaaary 
to evaluate in aatiaating tha aatia factor inaaa of davalopaant in ona 
laval my not ba factora which it ia ii^ortant to aaaaaa whan 
appraiaing another laval (p. 9-10) . 

The teat aakar who bagina hia thinking with the teacher* a problaaa 
and utiliiaa tachr/ . ' principlaa where they wiU aid, without 
letting tiie principlaa warp hia product out of oonforaity to tha 
practical naeda, ia bridging tha gap between the two aituationa. But 
the teat aakar or tha textbook writer who approaehea the problem of 
appraiaal by aaaarting hia oonvictiona that all unite on a acale auat 
be equal, that a teat auat ba objective, highly reliable, and 
atetiatically valid... ia juat not focuaing the practical problaa 
(p. 13). 



Thia review of available reaearch on teating and in fact a review of 
current training in aaaeaaaant (for taachar a and graduate atudenta) raveala 
that wa have atill not aat thia challenge. 



iMplication for Reeaarcht Saekinq New Inaiqhte 

Dnanawered queaticna about claaarooai aaaeaaaant abound. Soaw of thea are 
liated below, when we are able to coabine anawara to theae with generalizable 
inforaation on topica auaaarizad above, we will be in an excellent poaition to 
raviae training for teachera, and aake aaaauraaant a proceaa variable in 
achool i^provaaent effortat 

How do ooncapta of reliability and validity differ when your goal 
ia to aake general isationa within an individual rather than acroaa 
individuala? 
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Dms student pmttotmano9 ir«ry as th« context or assignMnt variss 
froa classroott to Iiom to work for instanca? Or froa working 
alona to working as part of a group? Zf so, wh^t ara the 
iaplications for MasuroMnt Mtbodology? 

Is it possible that intaractiva decisions (requiring rapid 
assessMnt) and post instruction decisions are based on 
independent but parallel classroos aeasuresMnt systeas? Do data 
froa one often cross over into the others? Nhat are the 
iaplications, if reliability and validity standards vary acroas 
systeas? 

What are the crucial differences in assessaent environaents as 
grade level increases? As subject changes within and across grade 
l«vsls? Bow do teachers adapt to these differing requireaents? 

How (and how well) are social and personality cdiaracteristics 
assessed by teachers who ace left to their own devices? Bow do 
these variables weigh in the various pre, instructional # and post 
decisions? what are the effects on students? 

Are teadiers initial iapressions accurate? Zf not, how are they 
changed? what are the effects on studenta? 

Do teachers aeasure acre than recall if we consider the full range 
of assessaent aethods they use—not just their paper and pencil 
tests? 

Are teachers short objective tests and quisses reliable? Zf not, 
does an accuaulation of unreliable data yield a reliable grade? 

Teachers favor activities and content to be covered in planning 
instruction. Does this translate into student evaluation by 
counting tasks coapleted? Zf so, how is this assessaent 
conducted? How is it translated into feedback? 

What are the specific strategies teachers use to sii^lify the 
inforaation processing requireaents of the clapsrooa? what are 
the iaplications of each for the reliability and validly of the 
results? 

What is the assessaent process like frca the students* 
perspective? Zs it fair? Useful? Bow does it impact learning? 
Acadeaic self-concept? Personal self-concept? Does this differ 
as grade increase , or subject varies? By sex, race social 
context? 



To answer these and other iaportant questions about classrooa assessaent, 
a wide range of research procedures aust be used, including aany not 
traditionally part of aeasureaent researohi stiaulatcd recall, thinking aloud, 
policy capturing, journal keeping, repertory grids, lens aodeling, interviews, 
group discussions, field observations, case studies with narrative 
descriptions. The aethods are available. Onanawered questions abound. Our 
research task is clear. 
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iMPllcatlons for Training 



As this rssssrch is ooaplstsd, ths dsasnds of ths classrooa sssessMnt 
•mrironsmt will bsooM mrs and mcs clssr. In ths Msntiat, howsvsr^ it is 
clsar that currsnt tsacher and adainistrator MasursMnt training prior itiss 
Mst Changs. 

Adainistrators who ars currsntly training to ssrvs as accountability 
agsnts by rsporting standardissd tsst scorss to ths school board aight alao bs 
trainsd to bs instructional lsadsrs~to assist tsachsrs with thsir df.y to day 
■sasursMnt of studsnt growth. Such training in classroom asssssasnt Mthods 
sight bs part of ateinistrator csrtification prograas. 

Tsachsrs sight also bs proiridsd with rsltvant, fbcussd inssnrics training 
on dassrooB asssssasnt stratsgiss and ussful qusli^ control procsdursSo At 
Isast aoM of ths oontsnt of that training is suggsstsd by th« rssssrch 
rsviswsd hsrs. Training prioritiss induds asasuring highsr ordsr rsasonlng 
skills, writing quality papsr and psncU tsst itsas, iatsgrating asssssasnt 
and instruction vis oral qusstioning stratsgiss and dssigning quality 
psrforaancs asssssasnts— bsssd on obssnration and judgasnt. 

This nsw training sffort aight sxtsnd bsyond ths school wallss 

I'Sgislators, tsjipaysrs, psrsnts snd ths public in gsnsral aight also 
bs trainsd to undsrstand ths liaitations of largs-scals tssting 
prograas~to undsrstand that ths asrs prsssncs of a tssting prograa 
doss not assurs quali^ sducstion snd that aocs tssting will not of 
itsslf producs bsttsr schools. Ths public aust bscoas awars of 

(a) ths full rsngs of ccaplsx studsnt charsctsristics (not just aath 
or rsading skill) tbst can bs influsnosd by quality sducstion, and 

(b) ths asny altsrnstivss availabls to us for asasuring thoss 
charsctsristics squitsbly. Zn short, ws nssd to dsvslop a nsw 
gsnsration of critical data consuasrs— a gsnsration that knows ths 
attributss of good asssssasnt« (Stiggins, 1985, pp 10-11) 



Classrooa Asssssasnt> A Ksy Issus 

Hhy is this issus~sn issus disrsgardsd for dscadss~such a high priority 
now? Thsrs ars at Isast two iaportant rsasons. 

First, sducational outooass ars having grsatsr and grsatsr iaplications 
for policy asksrs. As Cols (1984) snd Airssian (1984a) havs pointsd out, ' is 
casts our asssurss of acfaisvsasnt in nsw rolss and askss it svsn aors cruc. ^1 
thst thsy bs of highsst quslity. Zt hsppsns that ths outcoas data givsn aost 
publicity ars ths rssults of standardissd tssting progrsai bscauss Isypsrsons 
and policy aaksrs trust thai, yst thsss asssurss hsvs bssn criticissd for ths 
nsrrownsss of focus and inssnsitivity (Dunk in and Biddls, 1974 snd Shulaan, 
1985). Brophy and Good (1985) havs rsviswsd ths rssssrch on tsschsr bshavior 
and studsnt achisvsasnt snd aqaln call for sjqpsnsion of our ooncsptualisation 
of achistrsasnt to includs othsr asssurss. Wt cannot sffsct such a changs 
until ws know aors about tsschsr-dsvslopsd asssssasnts snd find ways to 
includs thsa in ths sdiool sffsct ivmsss aquation. 
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A second rMson to purstM rMMrch on classtooa asMssatnt as a high 
priority is that tha imptoamwmnt of taachar davalopad aasassMnt cih sarva as 
a valuabla tool in our achool ipproiraaMnt afforts* MaasuraMnt cinT ba aora 
than an outooM variabla in tha affactivanass aquation. It can also ba a 
prooass var labia If conaidarad froai tha taachar 'a classrooii ^rapactiva* But 
classroom assassaant will not raacb its potential unlaaa and^ttl na focua 
our rasaardi affort on thoaa prooaduraa, diacovar affactlva and flTaffactiva 
practices and than translate research into i»:actica« ^'-'^ ^ 
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Chapter 3 

BthnographiM of Claaarooa AsaanaiMnt 



ABSTRACT 

Thraa caaa atudiaa of claaarooa aaaaaaaant anviroiuMnta ara aumrisad in 
thia chaptar. Bach ia daacribad in tarn of background inforaation, 
aaaaaaMnt achadulaa and procaduraa and taachar and atudant parapactivaa on 
MaaaaMnt. All thraa atudiaa focuaad on 6th grada claaarooia tTtllSl fS? 
9am oaparability of raaulta. study ona daacribaa a claaarocB in a aiddla 
a^ool in a aaall induatrial ooHunity. Study tuo asaainaa a claaarooa in an 
wbiUUdi"!"*^ «»nity. And atudy thraa axploraa aaaaaaMnt in a privata 
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CASE STUDY «1 
Background ZnforMtion 



Thm Co—unity 

The inforantion inclu<ted in this claMtooa aMosntnt onvironMnt c«m 
rSr^iT via oteonration* in a 6th grado elassroo. in a .iddl. 

induatriai co«unity during April and May of 1985. Tha 
'i* WtOKiaataly 5500 ra.idanta. It i. loeatad 

IIT I 'i^^V'^J^^ i«tropolitan araa. The co-unity auw^ua 

high school, tha aiddla school and two ala—ntary schools. « a 

Tha School 

Tha school staff ineludas a principal, vioa principal, 28 taaehars, 2 
sacratarias, 4 dassrooa aidas, a librarian and 2 oounsalors. Total 
anrolli^nt is 533. Of thasa, 151 ara sixth gradars dividad into 6 claasas, 
ona^f »hich is taught by Carol. Carol's classrooa mis tha focus of this casa 

Tha Teacher 

rhe 1984-85 acad— ic year Barked Carol's return to fuU-tiji» teachina 
after an y«««. She was trained at a —jar ■idwestern 



**** ^ *" ««»«»ity school, Uugbt priaary 

SLr r •IS t~chl«»9. After several years as a Social 

^ ilfLTi.IILTir'^'**.?*'*?''**' " • •'^•"tuu teacLar for one 

yw before returning to the cUssrooa full ti— in the fall of 1984 where she 
was placed in charge of 27 sixth gradars for the 1984-85 school year. 



The Classrooai ltoutii» 



d.ilvM'tin!'**^'' "T^J"* in • 'outine -m,er. The 

daily routine was as followst 

7,45-8:40 Mathe-tica . The students arrive and begin i-ediately to work 
!?ri.!? Z!"" "f ""i Vtcblmm that Carol placed on the board before their 
arrival. They solve and discuns the proble- and than turn attention to 
grading ho-work. Students trjde pap«u:s, Carol reads answers, studenU count 
the nu*ar i^ong* Carol places the letter grade scale on the board and 
students grade and return papers. Papars are then handed In. About 15 
ainutes into tha class period, instruction begins on new -terlal. This oft^'n 
tZtl^ll on the board, after which students are 

given their assign-nt and 10 to 20 mnutes to work on it. DuriiTwilgJSnt 
work ti-, carol often identifies students who had difficulty with the 
previous day's assign-nt and gathers th« in the back of tha rcc. tot special 
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. ^«<S-9«40 sdOTo CM. w. F) or CQ.put«r« p ^.h^ 8ci«nc« cuss alto 
book. This is follo«*ad by about 30 ainutos of iMtruction (•»«rlMnt. 

•ork^?; '^^•^^y liKlividuUi.«J, with ..eh .tud.nt 

students nock with psrtnsrs, dividing tsrainsl tiM. Instruction snd 
«I 111^^2 <«Pl«t«I unit by unit on ths tsniinsl, whors pcogtsss tscocds 
•rs storsd Csrol offsts sssistancs as nssdsd and chscks unirco«>i.ti« 
records bafora tha student can proceed to the nest unit. 

. »«<5-10«20 Planninci Period. During this tiae, students participate in a 

J^ Z hf„r":i"*\*^*'*? *^ «— go to physical edS«^i«, 

•o«e to band, others to work on special projects. Carol uses the tiM for 
planning, naterials preparation, etc. 

, 10«25-11«10 Laneuaoe Arf . students begin this period with a 10 to 15 
■inute journal writing assignMnt as specified by Carol. Occasionally 
journal entries are shared with the class. Students then trade workbo^ 
hoMwork papers and grade the* using the standard percent correct scale, 
return thea, and hand thea in. Instruction on new aaterUl is carried out. an 
assignaent is given and students work on their assignaent. 



thea and band thea in. They then receive an assignaent vhich they begin 
tSTjlS^S ^' -lo* i« -P-nt in 



ll»30-12tOO Luneh . 

ra« di^^T"*"n °T ^ ^'i^nted as personal, recreational 

reading tiae. Carol reads to the class and they read books of their own. 

12«30-1«25 Reading. Students are ability-grouped for reading 
instruction. As soon as those froa other classes arrive, the students trade 
"-J^n^ts, grade the. and hand thea in. They then work on the nixt 
in-truction or activity, which often includes coapletion of 
part of their next reading assignaent. v-v****** 

T^M^ltl^^^l Studies, students trade, grade and band in hoaevork. 

il^Jl^Jir Jl]"^' typically involving the entire class In discussion and 
"^J**' '•^^^ <« coablnation of these? 

Th^ are then given an assignaent which they work on until the day enda at 
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g.rJf^^*?^°"' ^" ltoutln>. whil. thl. i. « d..cription of • typic.1 day in 
^tm callad out of aoM clasaM on a daily baaia for aiMcial iMtriieti«r t« 
that .ixth grjda claaaaa ba oa-,in.d for a pariod and on occlato; tt^^S^ 

•"J*"'*' unit taata and othar acsaaaMnta vara 

coajon and thaaa broka up tba routina daacribad abova. Thaaa vara onlv 
occaaional variationa in what turna out to ba thrhighly aSIcSJli^ 
anvirco.«it that ia cantral to Carol'a claaaroc «nJgiait iSS^T 
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Th« AsMssBtnt BnviconMiit 



«K. il ' 'outln. with it. variations unfold through 14 day* o£ 

obaanration oir.r a .ix-w^ pariod, I »a. intant on finding, docun^nting and 
undar.tanding thoaa avanta that ooivriaad tha aaaaaa^nt anJiromSJt to thi. 
olaaaroo.. I «M.ght to undar.Und tha porpoa- that driva tha^JSiaSnf 
!h!J^*5i?'.*^I! •tttdanU' point of viair. I aou«ht to undar.tand 

what atudant eharactaristics ara Maaurad, using iHiat -saauraint strataiiaT 

'^rr'L't!:' i;^ And fi«.iiy"rsra3^^ ' 

undarstand tha Impact of that amrirooiiant on stud«it laarnlng snd atStudas 

insights darivad fro. axtanaiva participant obaarvation into a portrait^? ona 
particular assassMnt anvironMant. *«*«aii or ona 

Tha Purpo s— tor gi.« aroo« Aaaaeaiwnt 

Tha purposa that doainatas claasrooa assassMnt in this caaa is tha 

of gradaa. Tha spacific prooaduras uaad to achiava this purposa 
will ba dascribad latar. But claarly, a vast Mjority of tha assMa^f^ 

studant work ia transforMd into a grada. That Mans 8 to 10 work savla-? 
(a.g., aasignaanta, tasts, ate.) acroas all subjacts par day naarly avary day 
sra assignad gradas and thoaa gradaa ara raoordid for latar av^inT 

•vidanca that grading is not tha only purpoaa 
VJ^'VT ••^■^t- i«-tanea, Carol uaa. hoMwock to diagnJ.r2J2 
s^ts had difficulty with tha asaignMnt. In Mat class pariodT^ 

^^l"" ^> •tudJ^tTlork on tha 

•TJ^T"'' *• "•"tifias thoaa who hS prSblaL 

«»d gathars tha. in a backroo. for ^lal halp. This is a daUy routin* 

obaarvad aom diagnosis of group nawla, but this is not as 
:!!! !: ^ ■«* aa whan airaryona did poorly dua to inadaquata 

iSiJS a^J°r • -ubstituta, carol racyclad, ooraring and ragradinrSraa.a 
MtarUl. But by and larga, tha naad to kaap up a oonatant paea of 

^ f^'f '•q«ir«d for tha yaar kapt Carol 

racyda individuals. Anothar illuatratioa of this ms saan in raadina 
Studant. who fail«l to raach «stary on spacific par^ 'rSriuJI^^iarancad 
Siir'-S; 'Tl* ^^''^ instruction on thoM part, and rJJaJZS 

It.^ • ^ f**"^ »ttfflin) was structurad to allow 

■^"•^ eoiwutas araraga gradas for studants at 
■id-tri.astar, avan though thay ara not raquirad or raportad, bacausa thoaa 

carol alao raportad using har own assassMnts aarly in tha yaar to sisa 

sS3.Tr2;;S JL'^SJ* POtantUl. 8h. did not coJIultlrl^ 

studant raoocda for thia purposa, but ohoaa instaad to raly on har own data 
and insights. Sha raportad baing abla to Mka raUtivaly IccuraU ^^tm 



of potential bM«d on 3 to 4 wMka of «Mi9iuMnt«, tMts, and b«h«vior«l 
•vid«nc* of Mlf-aanagMMt and instruction. This yaar'a firat imvtm 4iana 

«ia«valttat«l. Thia Ma a tmi atudant in tha eoMunity mDo aada an outatandina 
firat iqpraaaion which was not auaUinad. • -n ouucanaing 

^^iH?**!! ••■•■•^t in thia .nvirona»nt ia to 

JIT^ ■JiJ''*''.'*"**!!?^ bahavior. ihia control takaa two 

fHZ::^:: <*^i«». Subtl. control coawa froai thrua. of 

I^ir;L^K~T:"*"J* •«P«<:tatio«.. Thia waa don. tJrSugh 

Carol oaad anaplaa of good and poor work to raii^for^ tha laval of 
Si^!!!!,"?!!*!*' ?^ ««"i«»t«I tha larala of cognitiv. oparation 

liJrSTS^Lri^L ;j SI!!!*?* -tftagi- during inatruction. Tha 

ajtra^ iaportanca of thaaa lavala in tha anvirooMnt ia addraaaad later. But 
claarly, atudanta laarnad thair achi*v«Mnt targata fro. Carol*, aaata^nta? 
not fro. li.t« of in.tructlcn.1 obj.ctiv.a ah. hand«l out. ••••••'^•nta; 



!n^il. if^'^^u^ "^^^ ^ A" -wtionad abova, naarly 

incoavlaU aaaign^nta i. poitStoJ 
atudMts to r.ri«r. Th. opportunity to participate in a apaelal f iald trip ia 
tha reward for work oonplation. ifh«i grada. ara aaaig««I,'^danS .Iw^a 

T 1**' • quaation, atudanta Lr^otivatad 

through grad. practicaa. -wwv.sw. 

h.^"*"j' tha purpoaa of providing fallback to paranta 

bayond grada. aaaignad. Baaad on claaaroo. aaaaaaMnta, taacfaara arflbla to 
Sirlfi*? • Pt«"«tar«inad covuterisad aat of 100 altarnativa co«anta 

they want to ooMunieata to paranta about a atudanfa work. Thaaa coMta 
ara than printed on tha raport card by tha co^niter along with tha grada. 



Another uae of aaaeaaMnt uncovered during ^y viaita waa aa an 
inatructional atrategy. Both science and aocial atudiea textbooka (and 

IJSSTJi?!.,!'****; ?""^' quaationlng during inatruction to trigger 
atudant thinking and learning, for inatanca, whan a key point waa aada or a 
key concept defined in the text, atudanta were iMadiately aaked a aeriea of 
qu^iona to help the. inurnallaa the key point. In addition, car" 
occaaionally gave teata under apparently real teat conditiona and then didn't 
take gradea, preferring rather to tell the atudanta that the event waa 
intended aa a learning experience. Theae are exaivlaa of the tight coupling 
of aaaeaaMnt and inatruction to prowte atudant learning. 

D' Ting sy obaervationa, I was alao able to fird evidence of the ayatawitic 

lll.nlA'l'T^\^'''. -alaction for 

tnJJrfl?^"* program (involving very few atudanta) and providing 

infor«ition on atudant achiava^nt to achool .nagara via the auSaardiwJ 
achiey«Mnt teat battery. However, none o£ theaTpurpoaea waa aarved bJ 

S*"?**" •■^•T**- «» t-ting program carried out 

""^ publiahad teata. ThLe ii a diatrict wide 
atandardiaed teating progi... The aohievoMnt battery waa a*inia tared prior 

iho2di:L7-JT-«.*'*'^i,'*^*r -tuS. 

ahowed int.reat in tha. and put the. to no apparent uae. 
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In sua, the elassrooa asaMSMnt •nvironMnt atrvcd aany Durix»M On 

S^ntZ"?""'""'^ '^•^^^ But mny other SJitSirj^icS 

•tt«ntion. Host of thee relet, to the pSotion J"****' 
individual atudent learning. F'««?«on or 



Student Character iatica Acaeaaed 



The claaarooa aaaeaiMnt emrironaent in thia eaae foeuaed on a wide 

IS JS.^^f.lSf^V"'*'*"' ch««cteriatic. Of oourae, the pJiwry 

and watjrlalble foeua mB atudent aehievaamt. But even the niaauraLnTof 

Till SiaSS'Sit^^sir .urpriaing dii««ioJS?ty? i 

will luuatrate that point below. But in addition, other atudent 

^ScuTSirii^rri.'sx!'^"* 

Achieve^t. Turning f irat to the heart of the aaaessMnt aatt^r hMmms 
on obaervationa, it wa. clear that atud«if were L^^S^iST 

? r-«!;..-^J ^ ''^J" wiplorlng the aaaeaaMnt of reaaoning akilla. Table 
1 report, the reaulU of an analysi. of aaivlM o£ qu.Itioni^LMd to .tudSnL 

ITJ^I T^^, -Jt. cl...ifi«I acoording to th. level ..ch r.pce.«>t.d on 

C09«itiv. ikMia. Hot. that all aubj«*. TrobS far 
■or. than th. r«all of facta and in£br»tion. Not. alao thi dwS. S 
conaiatwwy in p«c«itag.a aoroaa dif f.r«it aourca within aubJecta-TJith th. 
i-portant .«.ptiona of th. toUl .i«»tch In «»ial atudiaa aiTiuSt 
SS'iSrSL'? li"^:, «~^t««y ««gg..t. that aMoaaia^t. r.£l.ct.d 
^ Z^Jl^^L ^T"?' '•■l*ct to raaacning akUla in aath, rMdino 
^a^tV^ •"•••-nta lacked Inatructiooal iAui^. 

Howwar, uong th. l«v.la of reaaoning akilla tapp«l, on. waa noticably 
•valuat.. such queationa are rarely poaed in taxta, by Carol in cUaa (ah. 

STwaZiii* s/:::"*^"^:'^ " o? ob..rvaSoSr;; ^ 

aaMaaMnta. Th. on. Mcption to thia waa a a.ri.a of .valuativ. qu.ationa 
P«wd on a critarion r.f.r.ao.d reading teat-on which atudenta acored 
uncharacteriatically low. Further, whl, Carol aaked f oJ^SStlJTjLenta ' 
ZJi ^ ■'«>«»ta were reticent to expreaa their opiIiS«! 

Evaluative reaaoning ia given litUe attention in thirclaaaroc.. 
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Tabl* 1 

Analysis of Dspth of Qusstioning 



Social Studlss 



workbook Taxt sh— t 



*«<»11 21% 16% 



Coaprahansion 30% 



Tast Raviaw Assaaaaant 



Onit Taat 



79% 84% 



41* 3% 0 



Application 17% o o o 

Analyaia io% 19% j-. 

Synthaaia 10% 24% T l 

Bvaluation 13% 0 0 0 



Scianca 



Kacall 

Coo^ahansion 

Application 

Analyaia 

Synthasia 

Evaluation 



Activity 
Book 

4% 

35% 
21% 
18% 
14% 
7% 



Taxt 

26% 
26% 

7% 
26% 
U% 

4% 



Workahaat 

8% 
24% 
32% 
24% 

4% 

8% 



Dnit Taat 

50% 
15% 
10% 
25% 

0 
0 



Taxt 



Racall 01 

Coapcahanaion 0% 

Application 88% 

Analyaia X2% 

Synthasis 0% 

Evaluation 0% 



Math 



Claaa Aaaaaaaant 

0% 0% 
5% 0% 

86% 81% 

9% 19% 
0% 0% 
0% o« 



Raadinq 



Racall 

Coaiprahanaion 

Application 

Analyaia 

Synthaaia 

Evaluation 



Taxt 

0% 
67% 
19% 
14% 
0% 
0% 



*0icua8ion quaations groupad 
E-avaluation. 



Taachar 
Manual* 

L 55% 



Z 24% 
E 21% 



Practica 
Book 

0% 
41% 
U% 
30% 

0% 
18% 



Taat 

Manual 

4% 

50% 
8% 

29% 
8% 
0% 



aa L-undacatanJ or raaaabar, Z>intarprat, 
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ini^l!!JliL*J^ •■■•■■■tnt. «r« lik. th« rMding t«.t in th«t th«y «r« 
int«rpr«Ud in a crit«rion-r«f«r«ne«d Mmn«r. In £«ct, l can racall only on« 

S5f?I!~ ^ '•^ ■tttd.nt.. That for pUcMmt purpo... in th« 

ability grouping cootaxt. In irlrtually .vary othar caaa, f iiad^tof ".ooJa. 

^^^JdTliJ"**'*' l"^ — o« -o thaoraUcally, ^y I^^t 

could racaiva an A on any givan aaaaaaM..t. 

h~ ^^^l quaaticn, thaaa aaaaasMnU «aaaurad how weh atudanta knaw and 
hojjall thay vara abla to uaa thair knoirladga. Procaading through tha daily 
ISlJ"i;AKf" I"^ -tudanta wara callad upon to apply iriut thay had laarnad to 
aolva problaw; in aeianoa, all lavala of raaaoning akilla vara raquicad; iT 
^M«: «^ -bow progrlaa^lSuii 

oparationa. m languaga arte, atudanta parforMd in two diHinct waya/but 

^^^^^ jo«mai., but thaL writing 

waa alK>Bt navar foraally avaluatad. During ay obaarvationa, day-to-day 
inatruction focuaad on laarniJig 16 rulaa of capitaliaation. Application of 
2ni.^!'«rL???!i*!'"*^^ jvaluatad and gradad. Spalling was dcinatad by 
-Siir? ? -P*"^- aaaaaaiMnt focuMd 

priMrily on aaatary of ooivrahanaion objactivaa, with application and 
analyaia alao givan attantion. And aoeUl atudiaa aaaaaaMnta variad 

w**"* racitation to aaaaaa tha full ranga of raaaoning 

StoJl;*fJl '•■^ P'^M "ith taxt Mtariala taatad only racall of facta and 
infornation, aa pravioualy aantionad. 

In carrying out tha papar and pancil aaaaaaaanta (a.g., unit taat, 

SSliSrSL**' SlJ^r'*;:^ -.tarial.. Sha davalopad nona of bar own 

: !^ n** ^tariala in aixth grada 

SJaJijSn?* pr«P«ationa daily, tii» did not par.it naw taat 

in JiUV^V achiava-ant that daaarvaa prcinant .antion 

iJaSiJ. f — P«ca of wSrk coiiplation. 

Taachar. at thia achool ara vary concarnad about atadanta coiiplating work on 

3orJ ir^f * ! I ?5, -upraiialy awara of tha naad to 
jork at tha faataat poaaibla paoa— ragacdlaaa of tha quality of tha raault. 
Tha atudanta fir.t inatinct whan thay bagan eoavutar ^k wa. to^vl^i aa 
Widly J- poaaibla, «itil Carol alow^l tha. with ad«»ition. Sa^Say 

to aolva tha probl6., in Mny eaaaa ragardlaaa of accuracy. In l-ttara to 
1-aginary fifth gradar. adviaing tha. how to gat good gr^a. in aixth grada. 
JJL"**!"*^*"' «««g Carol'. atudaniTwai to gat worVin 

IZL ^' ■t"0«nta in a naighboring claaaroo.. Studanta 

^?!h to "'ton «d bahava in claaa. But 

doing high quality work waa raraly Mntionad. 

?! ■••■"f«wit of aehiavaMnt in thia caaa includaa both an 
a.s...n.nt of how weh .tud.nta iMrn and whathar thay eoq>lata thair work in 
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Ability. C«rol gathMa and uaaa Inforaatlon on atudent ability. Thla 
aaaaaaaant la aubjactlvt, aultldliMnalonal and vary Inortant. It la 
•ubjactlva in that ability la daflnad aa tba aaount of .ffort axpandad by ha 
atudant and tha prida atudanta taka in thair work In ralatlon to tha actual 
quality of achlavad raaulta. Carol obaarvaa atudanta acroaa a varlaty of 
•ubjacta ovar an axtandwl pariod of tim. Sha uaaa paraonal intaractlona and 
Malgnaanta to track how long it takaa thaa to aaatar naw ooncapta and hoi* 

^ ^""^ «»<>«"t«0 liiwdlataly, according 

to oral and writtan daaaroo. aaaaaaaant, whlla ochara .ay undaraUnd by tha 
•nd of a pariod of Inatruotlon and at 111 othara aay taka aavaral daya to 

III!?!!'?*!!?'';. ®' P«ttarn Marga for 

aach Individual atudant. ^ 

Thla la an lapor tant aaaaaaaant bacauaa It allowa har to aatabllah 
•xp«:Utlana for aach atudant. Tha atudant la avaluatod in part in taraa of 
parcaivad ability and aeblavaMnt in raUtlon to aapacUtlona. But in thla 
caaa, I don't aaan avaluation in taraa of gradaa. Thoaa ara alaoat totally 
datarainad by parcantagaa oorract on and tiaaly cc^>latlon of taata and 
aaalgnaanta. But if a atudant 'a avaraga la bordarlina, work in ralatlon to 
•xpacutlona la conaldarad. Thaaa aivacUtiona ara alao oonaidarad by Carol 
in ebooalng coaaanta to antar on tha raport card and in conducting day-to-day 
claaarooa Intaractlona. Carol aay not ba apaclfioally awara of it, but I 
think aha poaaa quaatlcna to atudanta that will allow thaa to faal aoaa aanaa 
of auccaaa— vary tough quaatlona ooeaalonally to tha ona vary bright girl in 
tha claaa (that only aha oould anmar) and laaa ehallanglng quaatlona to laaa 

iiLI*"?;?' T*** *** "-"y voluntaara. Thla 

upact of tba claaarooa aaaaaaaant anvlronaant waa aubtla in Ita aanlfaaUtlon 
■nd vary aanaltlva in ita traataant of atudanta. 

Claaarooa Bahavlor and Social Da valopaant . Nhlla ability, achlavaaant and 
PMa of work ara cantral aapacta of Carol 'a aaaaaaaant anvlronaant, othar 

oo~ into play alao. for inatonca, claaarooa bahavlor and 
coapllanca with apaclfiad rulaa ara carafully aonltorad. BxpacUtlona ara 
aada claar both in taraa of varbal daacrlptlona of approprlata bahavlor and in 

5!!,® . inapproprlata bahavlor. That faadback la dallvarad 

awlfUy in a vary private, paraonal aannar— navar Involving public 
aabarraaaaant for tha parpatrator. 

Carol raporta that aha aonltora aoclal davalo|aant in taraa of paar 
ralatlona, group work, taqwraaant, actlvltlaa during non-aeadaaic tlaaa and 
har intaractlona with th«i. Sha alao drawa infaranoaa about paraonallty in 
thaaa aaaa waya, adding confldanoa, anxlaty, aalf-concapt and aanaa of huaor 
to tha tralta obaarvad. Thaaa atudant charactariatlca ara not trlvUl. Thay 
ara cantral to affactlva claaarooa functioning— aa crucial aa any grada or 
teat aoora. Thla fact waa aada abundanUy claar during ay obaarvationa. Lat 
at llluatrate. 

Thla claaarooa anvlronaant la aanagad via a ralatlvaiy tight routlna; 
rulaa of bahavlor and axpaotetlona ara claar. VioUtlooa of accaptad paraonal 
and aoclal interaction patterna— vhieh ara daflnad by tha taachar— ara alao 

taachar. Tha laportanca of tha avaluation and aanctlona that 
hold thia aytea togathar bacaaa vary claar with tha arrival of a aubatitute 
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t««ch«r. Th« tightly mm9*<1 intttrp«rMnal routin* vas brok«n and tho 
•mriroimmt iMdi«t«ly drt«riorat«d to n«ar rhaos. Kowavar, whan Carol 
raturnad, aha waa abla to raaaaart the routina, har axpactationa an^ aanctiona 
to raatora ordar. It baeaM apparank that tha quality o£ a claaaroM laarning 
anvironMnt hingaa to a graat axtant ot ovaluation of atudant aocljl bafaavior. 



Aaaaaaaant Mathoda 

Studan*: achiavaaant waa aa^aaaad in aany diffarant waya in thia 
'^Taoarooi . 7haaa inclu*?d p^^par and pancil aaaasaaanta (including hoaMwork 

'« nanca) , oral quoaticna end obaarvationa of a dant bahavioc aivl product! 
partoraanca aaaaaaMnts). Aa aantionad pravioualy, virtually all of 

tk^^aaaaata ir tha fir at tuo catagoriaa wars baaad on axarciaaa ptwi^z4 
bir cha publiahara of tha inatrucf ional aatariala uaad in Cazol'a claaarooa. 
Howavar, oral qw.itiona and parforaanoa aaaaaaaanta tandad to ba producta of 
Carol* a planning. 

Aaaaaaaanta by Subiact. Thaaa aat saaant aathoda variad only a bit froa 
aubjact to aubjact. studant achiavaaant in acianoa waa aaaaurad via 
parforaanoa on daily taxt and activ**^ book aaaignaanta and unit taata 
providad by tha pub^iahar. Tha daUy aaaignaanta raquirad tha atudant to 
a..-i#ar a aariaa of quaationa ovar aatarUl covarad in text chaptara, or thay 
includad workbook axarciaaa raXatad to axpariaants conducted during claaa 
fwTfillin'it*"* ^^'^"^ ****** ^° aultlpla-ch^ic- teat itaaa along with a 

Tha oral quaationa Carol poaad during claaa aroaa froa aavaral aourcaa, 
dapanding on tha aoda of inatruction that day. If an axpariaant w 
oonductad, tha taaehar'a aanual providad probaa for uaa during claaa. If 
inatruction ravolvad around raading tka taxt, it includad diacuaaion quaationa 
aa part of tha praaantetion. In addition, Carol ganaratad aoat of tha follow 
up quaationa that diract claaa diacuaaion. I wUl aay audi aora about har 
particular quaationing atratagiaa in a aaparate aaction balow. 

Parforaanoa aaaaaaaanta alao playad r rola in acirnca aaaaaaaant, aa 
atudanta wara occaaionally eallad upon to produca cartein producta, auch aa to 
•wa coaaon houaahold aatariala to oonatruct a aodel of an atoai. Parforarnca 
aaaaaaaant of a diffarant variaty providad tha sola baaia of aaaaaaaant in 
coi^utar acianoa. In thia eaaa, atudanta had to carrvout tha ateps in tha 
ooaputer operation procaaa to tha ooaputer'a aatisfaction. Thf-f^a aaaaaaaanu^ 
focuaad sntiraly on kayboarding akilla. 

Math aaaaaaaant waa tha aoat unidiaanaional. Aaaaaaaarte waw-a oaaed on 
atudant ability to aolv« ooaputetional and atory problaaa. Bo<'"« work, oral 
quaationa, textbook aaaignaante and chapter teate all focuaad on thaaa aaae 

SRXllfla 

Unguage arte aaaeaaaante ware baaed on hoaework workbook aaaignaante that 
required proper application of tha :taaaar, punctuation and capitelisation 
rolea that caea to doainate inatruction at thia grade level. The teate 
obaarved focuaad on aaaorisation of 16 rulea for uaing capitalisation. Thaaa 
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MSMSMnu w^ttt brittf and aharply focu««d on apacific akilla, aa wara oral 
quaationa during claaa. Parforaanca aaaaaaaanta of two aorta wara obaarvad. 
Studanta wara eallad upon to writa. But avaluation of thair writing waa 
Inforaal— alMMt caaual. iman it waa foraal, tba foraality foouard on th- 
coriactnaaa of tha praaanUtion aora than tha quality of tba proaa. A aacond 
kind of parfocaanea obaarvad waa tha actual conatruction (writing, 
illuatrating and binding) of a book by atudenta. 

spalling aaaaaaMnt, lika aath, waa atraight forward. Spoiling workahaata 
and tasta taatad tha ability to apaU oorracUy and find corract aiaapallad 
worda in liata. 



Raading aaaaaaaanta indudad aany aora diaanaiona. Taxt and workbook 
aaaignaanta callad for tha application of a variaty of diffarant raading 
akilla. Moat aaaignaant axarciaaa and unit taa*^ itaaa wara aultipla-cboica or 
f illin. Onit taata w«ra eritarion (apacif ic oL.. >etir%) rafarcnoad, including 
fiva itaaa par objactiva and up to 10 objactivaa par taat. Maatary laval on 
thaaa powar taata waa 3 of 5 itaan corract. Objaotivaa not aaatarad wara 
rateatad at a latar tiaa, uaing parallal taata. Many of tha oral quavtiona 
that guidad inatruction wara opan-andad and wara providad by tha taaehar'a 
■anual. Parforaanca aaaaaaaanta took tha fora of raquirad writtan book 
raporta, dua •/ary € waaka. Parforaanca critaria, aooring atandarda and 
alternativa atrataqiaa for aatiafylng thia raquirwant wara apallad out in 
writing for atudanta. 

Writtan aaaaaaaanta in aocial atudiaa wara baaad on aultipla-choica and 
fillin itaaa on hoMwock aaaignaanta and unit taata. Tha oral quaationa which 
diract clMhm inauuction wara poaad in 'cha taxt praaanution. Hoaawork 
aaaignatjtta includad workbook riiaata and raaponaaa to itaaa in tba taxt. 

Stailaritiaa Acroaa Sublacta. Thara ara aoaa striking aiailaritiaa acroaa 
thaaa diffarant aubjacta. Flrat, avarything waa gradad. Nora about thaaa 
procaduraa balow. Bi«t claarly, gradaa doainatad tha aaaaaaaant anvironaant by 
bruta forca and ahaar nuabara alona. Sacond, alaoat all aaaaaaaanta (oral and 
writtan) wara baaad on axarciaaa for which tha raaponaa ia aithar corract or 
incorract. shadaa of corractnaaa alaoat navar caaa into pUy. Thia pattarn 
ralantad aoaawhat in parforaanca aaaaaawanta, whara dagraaj of quality coaa 
into play. Soaahow tha rigidity of thia corract/ incorract diaanaion of tha 
anwironaant aay ralata to tha atudanta* difficulty in aaking tnair own 
evaluativa :iudgaanta. Tha rawarda of tha anvironaant caaa to atudanta who 
knaw tha anawar. Nattara of opinion racaivad far laaa attantion. 

A third laportant aiailaritj eroaa aubjacta not aantionad pravioualy, ww 
thav. atudanta wara fraquanUy C4.xlad upon to do aalf-aaaaaaaanta. Thay bad to 
taka raaponaibility for lotting Carol know whan thay naadad aora or apacial 
halp. Early in tba yaar, aba raportad that thay wara laaa willing to riak 
axpoaing thair waaknaaaaa. But aftar diacuaaing tha adva^Ugaa and aaaing tba 
riak pay off aany had bacoaa opan to tba idaa. Por axaapla, whan apacial halp 
waa offarad in tha backroca to thoaa rncaiving low gradaa on aaaignaanta froa 
J»e niaht bafora, aoaa atudanta who had racaivad good gradaa wara alwaya 
praBf '■:«.. 
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GtadM and Grading Practices . Carol aada har axpacUtlona aoat cltar 
through har grading procaduras. Thoaa procaduras wara flmd across all 
subjacts. Nlnaty parcant eorract racalvad an A, 80 pareant a B, 70 parcant a 
C, 60 parcant a 0 and balow 60 parcant an P. This saquanca appllad to tha 
jMigast or sbortast aslgnMnt or tast. Bvan In thoaa parforaanca assassMnt 
casas whara parcant eorract doas not apply « tha eontlnuua la covarad to gradas 
for raoordlng. Gradas wara antarad In tha book dally. All antrlaa wara glvan 
aqual walght (ragardlaaa of langth or laportanca) and tha aecuaulatad gradas 
wara avarae^d at tha and of tha triaastar. 

Tha doalnatlon of grading practlcas can only ba aaan vhan eonsldarad In 
light of tha inatruetlonal tlaa spant. Bcaawork aaslgnMnts wara gradad a 
■iniva of 6 tlMs par da > (onca par parlod) at th? start of aach parlod. 
Assualng that It takas 10 alnutos par parlod 6 purlods avaryday to trada 
papars, grada thaa and raad acoraa, that aaans an hour par day was takan up 
grading hoaawork. Nhan wa add taatSf qulssas and parforaanca asaaasaants, wa 
can rapidly accuaulata a quartar of tha day baing glvan to activities dlractly 
ralatad to gradas. 

Oral Quastlons . Thaaa tand not ba calatad to gradas, but did contributa 
to tha natura of tha classrooa asaassaant anvlronaant. Carol aakad aany 
queatlcns during tha d»'y. I astlaata that quastlons wara aakad at a rata of 
30 to 40 par parlod 09it 6 parloda. That aaana that tha attending child naads 
to ba ready to answer 180-240 questions per day. Obviously, no child attends 
continuously. But acne definitely attend aoce than others. To find out who, 
I observed and charted Carol's question asking patterns. 

The first observations attaapted to track Carol's "action sone" in teraa 
arrangaaent. The original research on this tc^ic found teachers 
inc«racting aoat with atudmts in the canter of Jie rooa and less with 
students in the extraaas. Carol's pattern differs. Ber average nwib9S of 
queatlons per atudent per period waa twice as high on left and right aldea of 
the rooa as down the alddle. This alght allow kida in the alddle to rest 
soaewhat aore. 

The second set of observations focused on who Carol called on to respond. 
She called on vo^unteera over 90 percent of the tiae and non- volunteer a the 
rest. Volunteers anawArad correctly at least 80 parcant of the tiae, while 
non- volunteer a were right less than 30 parcant. Apparently voluntaera were 
tuned in, while nan- volunteer a had learned that they could rest if their hand 
was not in the air. Carol revised this procjdure upon learning tbeae reaults 
and the percent of correct reaponaea by non- volunteer a began to incraaaa. 

Perforwance Aaaeasaents. Khile paper and pencil asaeasaanta and oral 
queatlona clearly doainatad the asseaaaent envlrcnaent, atudent product and 
behavior obaervatlona and ratinga also played a key role. Bxaaplea of 
parforaanca asaeaaaants at work were aentioned above. Theae included writing 
aaseasaants, book reports, science product asalgnaanta and coavuter 
keyboardlng akill aaaeasaents. Others included production of social atudlea 
aapa, art products, avaluationa of atudent claaarooa social behavior and 
parforaanca Usts in auslc and pt^sical education. 
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What was aost atr iking about thaaa aaaaaaaanta waa tha ranga of clarity 
with which parforaanca axpacUtiona or atandarda vara eonunicatad to 
atttdanta. In aoM caaaa tha raquiraMnta vara cryaUl claar. Tha eoKMitara 
wara alwaya claar in what thay axpactad both in paca i.^ quality of 
parforaanca. Carol waa alailarly claar in comnicating axpacUtiona about 
book raporta and claaarooa aocial bahavior. Bowavar, aha waa conaiatanUy 
laaa claar in aUting what aha aaant by good journal writing, good acianca 
produeta, quality aocial atudiaa aapa, ate. And in thaaa caaaa, whan gradaa 
caaa into pl-v, aha tamiad to raly on aaaily eountabla (oorract/incorract) 
faaturaa of tha product, auch aa aaehanioal or appaaranca problav in writing 
or accuracy of labala on aapa. !nian ravaraion to tha oblactiva critaria aada 
no aanaa, aha tandad not to aaaign gradaa to tha eaaaawMnta. In ^ort, 1 
would aatiaata that atudanta wara vary claar on Carol'a parforaanca 
axpacUtiona in about half of tha parforaanca aaaaaaaanU obaarvad. 

^ Sugary of Aaaaaaaant M athoda . Tha iaportant ganaralisationa ariaing frca 
thaaa obaarvationa of aaaaarsant aathoda ara thaaat In thia anvironaant, 
papar and pancil aaaaaaaanU and oral quaationa doalnau, but aarvioa 
diffaranca purpoaaa. Papar and pancil aaaaaaaanta— naarly all of which 
includa itaaa that ara oorract or inoorraet— faad into grnda prooaduraa. 
Thaaa itaaa ara praparad tqr tha taxt publiahara. Oral quaationa, on tha othar 
hand, raraly faad into gradaa, but do aarva to aotivau audanU to atUnd and 
laarn. Anothar kind of aaaaaaaant— parforaanca aaaaaaaant— fiUa tha aiddla 
ground batwaan tha two. StudanU aaaa aora aotivatad to involva thaaaalvaa in 
parforaanoa-baaad aaaauraaant aotivitiaa than papar and pancil taaU, avan 
though thaaa ton faad into thair gradaa. 



Paadback Ariaing froa Aaaaaaaant 

Throughout tha foragoLig diacuaaion, I hava coaaantad on varioua aapacta 
of tha faadback givan to atudanta and paranU on aUdant davalopaant. 9oaa 
axaaplaa includad tha »aa of gradaa and ccapuUr printad coaaanU on raport 
carda and tha awift but vary privata dalivary of faadback by Carol to atudanU 
whoaa claaarooa aocial bahavior ia inappropriaU. Bowavar, I Waa abla to aaka 
aoaa additional obaarvationa about tha faadback diaanaion of thia aaaaaaaant 
anvircnaant tL t daaarva ooaaant. 

For axaapla, I found aarkad diffarancaa aaong atudanU in thair naad fbr 
faadback. In coaputar claa^, aoaa aUdanU rapaatadly voluntaarad inforaation 
on thair achiavaaant, aaaking praiaa froa Carol. In othar claaaaa, aoaa 
atudanta rapaatad and continuoualy voluntaarad to raapond to quaationa and do 
board work, whila othara tandad not to riak. Nhathar thia ia duw to 
diffarancaa in knowladga laval, confidanca attantion or aoaa CQiri>ination of 
thaaa ia not apparant. But thia ia a cantral aapact of tha aaaaaaaant 
anvironaant about which wa naad to know aora. ::t ia obvioualy a raward to ba 
callad on to anawar, baeauaa it aaana to tha atudant Carol haa confidanca in 
har or hia to raapond corractly. Tha aotivatlonal potantial of thia factor 
would ba iteanaa if it could ba harnaaaad. 
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Z also want to c cu nt furthar on how Carol dalivars faadback to atudanta 
and paranta. Gradaa, of ooucaa, rapraaant tha priaary aoda of coaaiunication. 
But thara ara othara. Sha uaad tha ooaoMnta on raport carda, but found tha 
coHputarisad list of 100 poaaibilitias inadaquata and laparaonal, particularly 
for tha avaraga child. Sha uaad group praiaa axtanaivaly, co— tnting on how 

tha clasa did «a a group on cartain tasts and asaignaanta. Sha alao 
oonaistantly praiaad corract answars to quaations during racitation. Thaaa 
raprasantad kay aapacta of this classrocai asaaaaaant amrironaant. 

Z hava alraady ooaaantad on th<e^ kinds of parforaanca that ara rawardad hue 
want to rainforea ona kay point in that ragard. fha aingla aoat proainant 
piaca of faadback obaarvad during ay tara of obaarvation was a fiald trip to a 
local raataurant for lundi and vidao gaaaa for thosa who had eoaplatad all of 
thair aaaignaanta. This had tha affact of graatly rainforcing tha 
daairaability of coqplating work. I aay hava ovarlookad othar important 
aapacta of faadback, but I saw no auch visibla faadback for doing quality 
work. Tha aaauaption aay ba that gradaa ara tha raward for that aspact of 
parforaanca. If ao, it a'ght ba intaraating to coapara tha parcaivad valua of 
tha two foraa of faadback in tha atudants* ayaa. 



Student Viawa of tha Aaaaaaaant Bnvironaant 

In ordar to gain aoaa undarsUnding of how tha atudanta viaw tha 
asaaaaaant anvironaant in Carol* a classrooa, Z talkad with thaa casually, 
liatanad to thaa interact with ona another and interviewed savacal of thaa. 
Aa a reault of these observationa, I aa able to draw the following concluaiona; 

o Studanta aae grades and grading pcacticea aa fair. Thay know what it 
expected and thay know that thoae who don't atudy don't gat good 
gradaa . 

o Studanta know they can alwaya go for a batter grade on an aasignawnt 
but rarely do ao. Tiaa rar^l - paraita thaa to redo the asaignaent 
iisMdiately. And, after a day or two, thay loae the aotivation to 
redo the work. 

o Good atudanta aae theaselves \n control of the rewarda thay receive, 
while less able atudants tend to •"tribute reaponaibili^ to others 
(teachera or adainistratora) . T':ey tend not to ^ake reaponsibili^ 
for their poor perforaanca. 

o Carol often has atudants read gradan aloud to enter in the grade 
book. She doea this for efficiency. The effect ia that it aakea 
gradaa all that auch aora doainant in the environaent. Students 
don't like having to read low gradaa. 

o Soaa Blower atudanta raaain reticent tc let Carol know thair 

ikaaknaaaaa for two reasons— thay don't like to be the one Blowing 
everyone elaa down, and/or they don't want o'^ara to know. 
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o students vary in how th«y pr«par« for big t«ata. Most r«ly hMvily 
on workbook and taxt raviaw ahaata. Many atriva to aaaoriza Mtarial 
and hava paranta aak thaai trial quaaticna. Good atudanta hava battar 
praparation atratagiaa than poor atudanU. Studanta aaa taata aa 
problaM in Mw>ry and litUa alaa. 

o Studanta ara vary awara of tha constant barraga of gradaa thay 
racaiva day aftar day. Thay of tan find it tiring and aoaMtiaaa 
difficult to gain control ovar. Tha oonatant daaanding paca aakaa it. 
difficult to kaap quality up— particularly for poorar atudanta. 



Thara ia no quaation that atudant parcaptiona of tha aaaaaaaant 
an7ironMnt vary littla with tha studanta poaition on tha achiavaMnt 
continuuB. Good atudanta hava faw diffieultiaa and would aaka faw changaa in 
tha aaaaaaaant proeaaaaa. Poor atudanta oftan hava unusual parcaptiona of 
what it takaa to ba auceaaaful in tha anvironaant. For Instanoa, ona atudant 
had concludad, aftar atudying hard and failing and not studying and doing wall 
{onca or twica) , that i<^ waa poinUass to prapara for tasts. A kay to halping 
thaaa atudanta to achiava battar aay ba to try to laarn and corract thair 
inappr^riata, inaffactiva atudy atratagiaa. In any avant. thara aay ba 
apacific aapacta of tha classrooai aasaaaaant anvironaant that praaant uniqua 
prcbleaa to tha laaa abla atudant. Tha af fact of thaaa aay ba to parpatuata 
aoae of tha poor parforaanca. wa naad to atudy and undaratand thaaa aora. 
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CASE STODY *2 
. Background Znforaation 



This r«pcrt d«scrib«s classrooi ass«ssMnt practicas in a suburban sixth 
grade classrooa. Xnforaation for tha study was aequirad via classroca 
obsarvatim and taachar intarviaws during tha spring of 1985. Tha study's 
priMry purposa is to proirida initial and spacific cUsarooa inforaation on a 
ranga of practical assassaant issuas. Including how taachar s usa aasassaantsr 
what tachniquas thay raly on, what studant cbaractaristics thay avaluata* how 
thay racord assassaant rasulta and ^)rovida faadback to studants and othars. 
In tha following pagas» X first provida a briaf dascription of tha school and 
qanaral classrooa satting and schadula and than dascriba, in graatar datail, 
tha aasaasaant practices in that satting. 



Tha School and Classroca Bnvironaant 

This sixth qrada class was locatad in an attractive » suburban alaaantary 
school in Oregon. The school, a aodern single^level building, was situated on 
a quiet street in the aidst of a rapidly growing and predoainently 
profeasional coaaunity. The largest of three eleaentary schools in the 
coaaunity, Adaa eleaentary achool included about 500 students froa 
kindergarten through sixth grade. The classrooa X observed was one of two 
sixth grade classes, each with i^roxiaataly 26 students. Although each sixth 
grade teacher instructed a core group of students, neither classrooa was fully 
self-contained. Students were grouped by abili^ foe both aath and 
reading/speUing. Ann Larson, the teacher in this classroca, was responsible 
for instructing her hoaerooa students in English and aocial studies as well as 
teaching a coabinad groi^ of <th graders ir reading/filing and aath. 

Students in the class were evenly divided between boys arjd girls as weAl 
as between low and high perforaecs. In fact, students in Ann's hoaerooa class 
ranged substantially in ability. Eleven of the students, close to half of tha 
clasa, were assigned to the slower 6 th grade aath and reading/filing 
sections. On the other hand, a nuaber of the students were in the gifted and 
talented prograa. Ann noted that several of her students had test scores low 
enough to place thea in the resource roca for fcial assistance. Parental 
requests, however, had resulted in those students being retained in the ' 
regular 6th grade sections. Despite this diversity of skills, the class 
overall saeaed fairly waU balanced between high and low perforaers. 
Generally, iitudents were eager to participate in classrooa discussion and 
activities and were conscientious in ccapleting hoaework and class assignaents 
proaptly. Overall, however, this class saeaed to be the slower of the two 
sixth grade classes, and as Ann noted, was generally less acadeatvaliy 
proficient than her previous class at Adaa. 

The teacher, Ann Larson, had been in this eleaentary school for the past 
three years. She acknowledged that this' environaent was a sharp contrast to 
her previous experience in an inner city school in Portland. Ann, who was in 
her late 20 's, aainUined a well-ordered classrooa. She firaly and 
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coMistmtly Bonitorcd studmt Ulking and •sUblishad cUar •xpacUtiona 
about atudanta* hoMwork raaponaibilitiaa and on-taak behavior, studanta ware 
aaaignad aaata and appeared to ha^a baan originally grouped ao that thoaa 
needing aore aaaiatance were cloaer to Ann't. deak. The diagraa on the 
foUowing page iUuatratea the aeating arrangaMinta for the claaa. Thia 
claaarooa vetting aa wall aa the tenor of the aehool further pro»ted 
attention to well-ordered aetivitiea. Since none of the cUaarooa had doora 
and the two 6th gradea opened into one another, it waa important that the 
noiae level raMin aanagaabla. Added to thia pbyaieal feature, Ann 
acknowledged that aha waa aoat coafortable with a apaeific and conaiatant 
claaa atructure, and noted that both 6th gradea worked cloaely with the 
aaaiqned texta and workbooka. CUaacooa aotivitiea involved a regular patte.n 
of inatruction, practice, queationing, correcting hoMWOrk and diacrete 
aaaignaanta, often apacified in the text. Znatruetion waa oonaiatently 
organized and paced for the group aa a whole rather than individualised. 

The daily achedule for thia claaa nocaaUy included the following 
activitiea and aubjactat 

9 too - 9t0 5 am Hoaiaroai. Studenta arrived in the cUaa, had a few 
■inutes to talk briefly with one another or their teacher and to organise 
thauelvea for the first claaa. Ann uaually reviewed the day 'a achedule 
during hOMrooai and announced any changea or apecial activities. 

9t05 - 10 to o an Bngllah . Ann began by aaking atudanta to clear deaks of 
everytning but the English aaaigniMnt or text. During English, students 
regularly worked f roi the textbook on English usage, e.g. , appropriate use of 
adjectivea, adverba and topic sentenctta. Ann introduced new Mterial, asked 
atudanta to read inatructiona orally, and gave thaai as^l* opportunity to 
practice or respond to saa;:le queations in claaa. Claaarooa activity uauaUy 
involved answering a section of queationa froai the text and/or correcting the 
previoua day 'a aaaignsMnts. Studenta regularly exchanged papera, corrected 
anawera in claaa and read out gradea baaed on a percentage acale which Ann 
recorded in the grade book. 

10^(00 - lltOO Readin g and Spelling . Studenta were rouped by ability for 
the reading aaction and aoved into their reapective 6th grade cUaarooas. Ann 
instructed the slower reading group which conaiatad of about 18 atudanta. 
Claaa began with a brief period of ailent reading, followed by one of a nuad>er 
of activitiea—apelling worda and defining vocabulary worda, oral reading, 
coapleting atudy aheeta and correcting aaaignaenta. 

UtOO - llt30 aa Soc ial Studiea . Students aoved again Into their 
hoaerooa claaaea. Social atudiea for Ann 'a cUaa involved regular atu<^ unite 
on Ruaaia and on Africa and on the atock aarket (deacribed in aore detail 
below) . Social atudiea usually included diacuaaing current events, covleting 
■aps and workaheeU, answering questions froa the text and grading hoaework in 



lit 30 - 12t25 pa Math. Studenta changed claaaea for aath. Ann inatructed 
the high ability group which oonaiated of over 10 atudanta. Activifciea 
regularly included correcting papera, reporting gradea, doing aai^la probleas, 
reviewing and anawering queationa and coapleting aaaignaenta. 
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12»25 - 1<05 pm Lunch «nd K>cw. 

1»05 - 1»35 pa Stock lUrkat. Ann taught «n innovativ* unit to h«r 
hoaarooa class as tha saoond part of tha aocial studiaa activity. During this 
class, students assuaad tha rola of stock buyars and brokars and individually 
invaatad, trackad and auMarisad thair costs and aarnings froai a $10, COO 
initial invastaant in a sariaa of atocks. Aetivitias consistad of buying and - 
aalling stocks, and graphing and raporting tha rasults of thair activitiaa. 

li3S - 2il0 pm Social Studiaa . During this pariod, Ann instructad tha 
othar 6th grade class in social studiaa. Activities paralleled those in her 
oim social studies class. 

Prca 2tl5 pai on, students went to either ausic or PB followed by a study 
hall or optional band, choir or orcheatra. Claases were diaaiased at 3s30 pa. 

Z joined Ann's class as an observer on April 9th. During the following 
seven weeka, I attended class two daya a week, usually on Tuaaday and 
Wednesday although this schedule varied during tha following weeks. Z 
noraally joined the class at 9*00 in the aidst of the inforaal hoaarooa 
period, and stayed until students left for their elective cUsses (e.g., ausic 
and PB) at 2:15. Aa an observer, I ooUected several kinds of infocaation 
that have been incorporated into this description. The aost ii^orUnt has 
been a narrative description of all faceta of the classrooai assessaent 
environaent including— standardised and teacher developed assessaents, 
assignaants, teacher praise and repriaands, questioning strategies and 
instructional activities, in addition, I recorded interactions between 
teacher and students in six Individual class periods, attending apeeifically 
to the students who volunteered, versuv those who were called on, atudenU who 
anawered correctly versus those Mho did not. Several other valuable sources 
of inforaation also supplaaented these regular classrooa observations. They 
included (1) inforaal discussions as well as nore structured interviews with 
the teacher on her assessaent praeticea and/or specific olaseroca activities, 
and (2) students* written c oaa a ntary on what it takes to get good grades aa a 
6th grader. This latter activity provided perspective on the studente* view 
about what waa called for and rewarded in thia aixth grade clas*;. 

The purpoae of our claasrooa studies is to relate how teachers use 
aaaessaanta to diagnose, place, judge achievaaent, evaluate instruction and 
provide feedback to atudente and parenta. In tha following pages, Z discuss 
the kinds of student characteristics aaaessed, the aasessaent strategies used 
aost frequanUy in the classrooai, the character iatics (e.g., teachai: 
developed, objective, perforaance based) of these aaaeasaants; the aethods of 
recording and providing feedback; and the assessaent purposes relied on aost 
frequently. 
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ClaMroott Assesnient Ptacticts 



In this cUssrooi, the key assesnent focus wts evaluating students' 
^i«VMMt and Mstery of subject content. Despite the eaphasis on this 
activity, Ann also regularly assessed a nuaber of other important student 
characteristics; naaely, student aptitude, classrooi behavior and social 
developMnt and personality. B^h played a role in the understanding of 
students, aanageaent of instruction and judgment of student proficiency. 



Student Characteristics Assessed 

Achievement. Assessing students' aastery of subject content vas a central 
activity, accoaplished by quiszes, tests and the ccapleting and correcting of 
daily assignments. Grading of students was based almost exclusively on 
outc omes from these three activities with considerable weight given to the 
completion of classroom assignments. All graded papers and tests vere 
cover ted to a straight percentage scale and recorded in the grade book. Ann 
acquired almost all of these paper and pencil assessments from the publishers 
of the instructional materials. Pev assignments or tests were exclusively 
teacher designed. 

In addition to written assessments r Ann informally used oral questioning 
to track students understanding. Although class participatim did not figure 
in actual grade practices, it did assist Ann in monitoring progress, adjusting 
the pace of instruction and in judging students' comprehension. Both oral 
questioning and written work (assignments and quisses) assessed students' 
recaU and understanding as weU as their ability to apply information to 
other settings. Although assessment of higher ordf^r thinking skills was not a 
sUted goal, Ann readily integrated this into much of her questioning. Per 
example, in social studies discussions, she frequently asked students to 
compare and contrast or analyse information. Test items, in social studies in 
particular, did not have the same balance between recall of knowledge and 
terms and higher order thinking skills. 

Student Aptitude . In addition to judging students' achievemeht, Ann 
employed a variety of methods to determine each student's general ability to 
handle the instructional material. Much of this occurred at the beginning of 
the school year as Ann noted students' responses to questions, skill in 
answering «fritten questions and general facility in learning information. She 
noted thAt early «sising*up" information had pointed out the need to slow the 
pace of instruction and to emphasise basic skills in English and reading for 
her current group of students. Knowledge about students' general ability also 
prompted her to dispute several planned 7th grade placements for her 
students. In one insUnoe, for example, she disagreed with placing a student 
in a low math section because his in-class performance and level of questions 
and comments demonstrated abilities that were at a much higher skill level 
than indicated on the test. 
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Ann's ov«rall judgaent of studMt ability also eontcibutsd to hsr 
•xpcctations about studant parfonanea. Sha consciously considarad ability 
lavals in grading cartain bordarlina atudants and providad ancouragaaant for 
affort to laas proficiant atudants. During racording of gradaa, sha 
pariodically praiaad atudants who vara laaa acadaaically proficiant for 
showing iaprovaaant in scoraa, avan though thair seoraa wara conaiatantly 
lowar than othar atudants. 

Classroqi Bahavior and Social Davalopaant . Ann claarly ronitorad 
atudants* babavior and thair ability to aanaga thaasalvaa indapandanUy and in 
groupa. sha aaintainad consistant routinas and claar rulaa on talking and 
inattantiva bahavior. Tha aost fraquant rapriaanda wara for talking or 
diaruptiva bahavior. Ann aovad a nuabar of atudants during ay obsarvationa, 
locating thaa in sattinga whara thay could ba aora productiva. Sha waa also 
conscious of othar ganaral aspacts of tha atudant'a patfsiiality, thair social 
davalopnant, confidanoa, anxiaty lavala and aalf-ooncapt . and discussad thaaa 
char actaria tics whan analysing atudants* rasponsas to classroca situations. 
Although thosa lattar cha' actaria tics had no diract influanca on gradaa, thay 
did affact tha way Ann s iiagad and aotivatad tha cUas. 

Sinca aaaaasing achiavaaant lavala waa a aajor factor in thia clasiiroca, I 
would lika to naxt axaaina tha aaaaaaaant atratagiaa that assistad Ann in 
avaluating atudants' prograss. 



Assasaaant Strategiaa 

During ay aavan waaka in tha claaaroca, papar and pancil taats froa tha 
taxts and district aandatad taats, usad to placa and avaluata atudants' 
proqraaa, playad a aajor assaaaaant rola. During ay 16 daya of obaarvation, 
atudants wara givan tha following taatst 



Tast Typa 



No. 



Total 



Diatrict Mandatad 
Math Placaaant 
Lavala Taat-Kath 
Lavala Taat-Raading 
Lavala Taat-BnglishAA 



1 
1 
1 

1 



4 



Unit Taat-Social Studias 



1 



1 



Waakly Taat-Raading 



2 



2 



Quizzaa 

Bnqliah 
Raading 
Stock Markat 
Math 



1 
1 
2 
1 



5 



12 



6/ 

«3 



This soction dtt8crlb«a aem» of th« charact«riatica and uaea aade of th«a« 
taata including} (1) tha taat'a purpoaa and origin; (2) tha kind of quaations 
includadi (3) tha faadback raeaivad by studantai and (4) tha uaa and 
intarpratation of raaulta. 



Diatrict Taatinq 

Durinq thaaa waaka, diatrict napdatad laata abaorbcd a aubaUntial aaount 
ot claaarooai tiaa— four full claaarooa parioda. Two apacific typaa of taata 
trara uaad (1) a diatrict davalopad sath placaaant tast and (2) a diatrict 
adoptad taat to aaaaura studant prograaa (tha Portland Lavala Taat) . In tha 
diatrict-wida aath taat, raaulta frot tha SO-quantion taat, davalopad by 
diatrict taachara, dataminad atudant placanant in (naxt year 'a) 7th grada 
acsalaratad claaa. Aa a foUowup, taachara raeaivad atudanU' taat aooraa aa 
wall aa a liat of atudanU «bo would ba plaoad in tha accalaratad claaa. 
Faadback on raaulta did not, howavar, iueluda inforaation on how atudanU 
parforaad on coaponanta of tha taat, or how tha claaa o**arall parforMd on 
aaeh math aKill (a.g., fraetiona, aultiplieation) . stuoanta alao did not 
racaiva apacific acora raaulta. 

Although taat raaulta did not giva an indication of atudanta* waaknaaaaa 
and stranqtha, both atudanta and taachara daacly viawed tha taat and ita 
raaulta aa i«porUnt. Ann, for axaapla, waa plaaaad at tha aignifieant nuaridar 
of atudanta in har math claaa who wara plnoad in tha accalaratad claaa. 8o 
taat raaulta provldad an indiract avaluation of inatruetion for tha taaehar. 
A nuabar of atudanta, on tha othar hand, appaarad particularly anxioua during 
praparation for tha taat, aaking a ranga of datailad quaations about 
coaplation of tha anawar ahaata. Ann notad, following tha taat that atudanta 
bad baan uptight and participation in tha accalaratad progran waa iaqporUnt 
for atudanta bacauaa of faaily axpactationa. 

Tha Portland Lavala Taat waa alao adniniatarad during thaaa waaka. Tha 
languaga arts, aath and raading aubtasta took 3 full SS-ainuta tiaw parioda. 
Tha taat'a purpoaa ia to track atudant growth ovar tha yaar. Bowavar, this 
yaar tha taata wara i«aing aliqnad with tha local currieulua, and taachara fait 
that aooraa did not giva an accurata raflaction of atudant prograaa. Ann alao 
notad, aoraovar, that tha tast raaulta wara not halpful in taaehing. 
Monathalaaa, thaaa diatrict-aandatad taata involvad caraful praparation tiaa, 
thorough attantion to inatructiona and vary apacific attantion to axaet 
atarting tiaa. For axaapla, Ann told atudanU irtian it waa 10 aaoonda bafora 
tha taat and aakad thaa to baqin axactly aa tha aaocnd hand paaaad 12. Ann 
alao raaindad atudanU about atratagiaa for Uking tiaad taaU and tha 
iaportanca of not waating tiaa on quaationa thay wara not aura of. 

Ann raeaivad atudanU' aooraa on tha lavala taat for both apring and fall 
taating prior to tha and of tha aehool yaar. Although aha raviawad tha acoraa 
and notad aUdanU who ahowad qaina and thoaa wfaosa aooraa daelinad, Ann uaad 
thia inforaation aa a aupplaaantary rathar than priaary inforaation aouroa 
about atudant prograaa. Tha rasulu did not aaaa uaaful fot: aaaaaaing 
aUdanU or inatruetion. In addition, Ann did not aantion how aithar tha 
achool or diatrict inUndad to uaa thia taat j,nforaation. In othar worda, 
thaaa diatrict-aandatad taating aetivitiaa, although o6vioualy an iaportant 
activi^, aaaaad to hava ainiaal affact on claaarocn pr^cticaa or tha 
diaqnoaia of atudanU' naads. 
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ClMTOoi T#«tlng 



Ann's own testing activities cosibinsd vith the gracing of daily 
Assiqnasnts and inforaal chack of studants* prograss via quastioning or 
obaanration wara tha eantral assassaant f4>aturas of this class. In raspact to 
classsooai tasu, Ann notad that aba raliad alaost ^clusivaly on tha tasts 
providad in taxts and acoovpar^ing taachar guidas. In scm instancas, such as 
tha and of unit social studias tast^ Ann supplariantad thasi tast quastions 
vith a fav additional quactions. 

Tha tasts v.nd quissas givan studants during thasa vaaks vara objactiva 
tastsi quastions vara Mltipla choi^^, short ansvar, and trua-falsa. Tha 
social studios unit tast mlMO includad a briaf assay quastion. Prior to a 
■ajor tast, Ann carriad cut a thorough raviav vith studants and dascribad 
axacUy tha kinds of qv^stions to aiq^ct on thci tast. During tha raviav for 
tha aocial studias tast, tha only mijor unit taat givan during ay obaarvation, 
aha indtiatad that it voulJ includa a briaf assay at laast 4 sc ^ancaa long 
mrud spalling vould ba countad throughout. Both raviav and tast, m this 
inci_.^, aaphasiffad factual inforaation—knovladga of tanas and rtcall~to a 
graatar dagraa than had baan apparant in tha dassrooa discussions. At tha 
conclusion of this tast, Ann proi^tly raviavad ansvars, raturnad gradad papars 
on tha folloving day and furthar aiscussad ansvars and raviavad quastions that 
posad particular problMS. Bacausa studants had unaxpact#d difficulty on this 
tast, Ann aodifiad tha grading and dacidad to grada on tt..^ "curva" rathar than 
usa tha usual parcantaga acala and to not count spalling arrors in tha assay 
quattion. Bar raviav of studants' %radas and inforaal quastioning about tha 
difficulty of individual tast quastions, prcapta^ Ann to concluda that tha 
lovar gradas vara dua to (1) studants* lack of familiarity vith aultipla 
choica quastions that callad for all corract ansvars and (2) insufficiant 
studying by studants. 8ha also nota^ that studants had parfori:.:: far battar 
on ^oaavork assignaants than on tha tast, daapita tha fact that aha viavad tha 
tast as ralativa]? •My. This unit tast vas tha aoat iaportant classiooa dast 
qivan studants during obsarvation. 



C lassrooa Assignaants and Diagnosis 

But tasts vara dafinitaly not tha only vay Ann judgad studants' prograss 
in a subjact. Assignaants, coaplatad alaoat daily and corractad in class, 
prov^Jad an aqually iaportant sourca of inforaation and contributad 
significantly to a atudant'a ovarall grada. Por axaapla. In tha aid^tara 
proqraas rapc^t, 71 patcant of tha 2100 i^oaaibla pointa (20 aaaignaants) vara 
baaad on aasiqnaant gradaa. Aat ignaant raaulta vara kay influancara of 
btudant gradas. Siailar to tha taat quaations, aaaignaanca vara uaually part 
of tha cu^rriculua aatariala and fraquantly callad on atudants to ansvar a 
sarias o^ q*iaationa. Alaoat all aaaignaants vara gradad; in fuct, atudonts 
fxaquantly askad "Will thia ba gradad?". Assignaants vara ragularly corractad 
in claas and acorat vara convartad to a parcantaga acala vhich tha studant 
raad out loud to Ann for antry into tha grada book. 
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Although Ann fraqucntly eolltctcd papars aft«r grading, aha alao uaad 
that inforul aathoda of tracking atudanta* ganaral prograaa. To m in tain a 
qanaral aanaa of tha group* a prograaa, aha ragularly aakad atudanta to raiaa 
thair handa and indicata bow aany quaationa aaeh had aiaaad. In-claaa 
aaaignaanta vara oftan praoadad by practiea aaaignaanta of ona or t«o 
quaationa or problaaa. whila atudanta coaqplatad tbaaa quaationa, Ann 
oonaiatantly circulatad throughout tha rooa obaanrlng aaoh atudant*a 
prograaa. Tha nuiri^r of quaationa raiaad, tha apaad with which atudanta 
coapl^tad tha practiea quaationa aU indieatad how auch additional 
clarification naadad to ba providad. 

In thia aetting, tha prca^t coaiplation and oorracting of aaaignaanta 
playad as aueh, if not aora, of a rola in tha grading proeaaa of atudanta aa 
did taata. For atudanta it alao aaant that thair parforaanea waa oonatantly 
viaibla bafora claaaaataa. Tha proeaaa of racording aaaignaant aeoraa waa 
alao a tiaa whan Ann varbally acknowladgad good gradaa. FOr tha akillful 
atudant it waa a chanea for othara to haar how wall thay had acocad and to ba 
varbaUy praiaad for tha parforaanea. Othar atudanta, who rapaatadly had to 
acknowladqa low qradaa, auat hava viawad ths <Jaily diapUy with apprahanaion. 
Whila tha ragular grading and varbal rapoxting probably aotivatad aoaa 
atudanta to coaplata aaaignaanta and to atay currant with thair claaarooa 
work, tha daily racording of gradaa alao proa^ad atudanta to eonatantly 
ccapara tbaaaalvaa to thair paars. 



Bvaluation Critaria 



Conplating aaaignaanta on tiaa waa an iaportant critaria for auccaaa. 
ffhat othar aval^ativa critaria othar than aaaignaant coqplation wara 
apacifically notad by tha taaehar in praparing atudanta for claaarooa work? 

Although tha ovarall rritaria for parforaanea aay ba diaeu«aad aarly on in 
tha Bchool yaar, I lookad for axplicit eoaaanta to atudanta about what 
critaria wara baing avaluated. During ay obaarvationa, I rasordad fiva tiaaa 
whan Ann claarly notad critari:. for L«r aaaaaaaanta. Moat of thaaa involvad 
avaluating soaa typa of writtan product— tha aaaay on a taat, a daaeriptiva 
paragraph, tha atock aarkat booklat. Baeauaa theaa critaria tall atudanta 
axpliciUy what aaaaaaaant axpactaticna ara, I'va otUinad tha critaria in tha 
following: 



Taat aaaay 



b. Daacriptiva paragraph 



c. Raviaing paraqiraph 



Write a paragraph with at laaat four 
aantancaa. Spall ing counts. Tha 
paragraph ahould ba wall thought out. 

Spalling counta. Oaa at laaat 10 
aantanoaa. Santaneaa auat all aupport 
a topic aantanea. Maka ear tain 
aantan^a aaka aanaa. Daa daacriptiva 
adjactivaa and action varba. 

Watch apalling and uaa a paragraph 
foraat. Link aantancaa to topic. 
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d. Stock aarkat bookUt NMtly ozganised, accuraU 

dMcriptioM. Ua« paragraphs; axpect 
cl'iar, undcrstandabla santencas; should 
ba naat. 

a. Raading a tor las uaa nica, claar, lou. voica. 



In «avaral inatancaa, Ann uaad a studant'a aaaignaant to illuatrata har 
atandards. Por axaapla, aha raad ona of tha dascriptiva paragrapha aasignad 
in Bngliah to tha claaa, noting hov affactivaly it var vrittan. Most 
avaluatira critaria wara coMunicatad varbally rathar than vrittan donn, and 
■oat focusad on atraight-forward char ac tar is tics such as apalling, nuttbar of 
aantancaa in a paragraph, or cUrity of tha aantancaa. During ay obsarvation, 
atudants had only ona opportunity to raviaa an aaaignMnt and ia^rova tha 
quality of it. Por aoat atudants, thia involvad making tha aaaignMnt naatar 
rathar than iaproving cmtant. 



Studants' Viaw 

What did atudanta parcaiva as tha iaportant critaria for auccaaa in thia 
6th grada claaarooai? To answar thia, «a aakad atudanta to writa a lattar to 
an iaaginary Sth gradar daacribing what it takaa to ba auccaaaful in 6th 
grada. Studants idantifiad tha following iaauaa aa aost aaaantial. 

HO. of Raapona as 
o Gat hcawwork dona and turn it in on tiarn 20 

o Lis tan, pay attantion, don't talk 

and follow diractiona 15 

o Study no«:a8 and past asaignaants for taats IS 



Tha naxt aost fraquantly aantionad raaponaaa of atudanta wara (1) atudy 
ind try hard (9 rasponsaa) , (2) check aaaignaants for aiatakas, and (3) ba 
naat, usa nica handwriting and corract haadinga (8 raaponsaa for both) . 
According to thasa rasponsaa, aaaignaant coaplation and appropriate bahavior 
wara tha critaria atudanta raoognizad aa aoat aignificant contributora to good 
grades. Surprisingly, few students aentioned quality of wo:k or participation 
in class. A auaaary of atudent reaponaes ia included at the end of thia paper. 



Questioning Stratagiea 

Daily queationing activitiea allow teachera to informally aonitor 
atudanta' underatanding» toth individually and aa a group. To analyze 
teacher-student interactiona In thia claoa, I recorded quaation and response 
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patterns in thtM English and thrss rsading/spslling class periods and notad 
studants who 

1. voluntearad rasponsas and answer ad correctly or incorrectly 

2. irere called upon and answered correctly or incorrectly 

3. were asked to read orally 
4< initiated questions and 

5. received praise for their participation. 
These interactions are suBMurised in detail in the following tables. 

In reviewing responses, these patterns were clears (1) students eagerly 
volunteered to answer questions and Mst volunteers answered correctlyi 
(2) relatively few students were called upon to answer questions; (3) students 
spent a significant aaount of timm asking questions about assignnents or about 
correcting papersi and (4) students who volunteered and participated actively 
in class were far aoce likely to receive praise than other students. 

Many students volunteered to answer questions. In English, for exai^le, 
68 percent of all questions asked were responded to by volunteers. In 
reading/spelling, 82 percent of the questions were answered by volunteers. As 
the table on the following page illustrates, aost volunteers also answered 
correcay— in English, U of 17 responses (76%) , in reading/spelling*, 21 of 
24 (88%) . The nuaber of students called upon in each class was significantly 
lower. In English, students were "called upon" to answer 32 percent of all 
questions; all responded correctly, and alMSt all were high perfotMrs. In 
addition, 11 English studenta (42, percent of the class) did not 
participate, during these class periods, in quMition answering activities. In 
reading/spelling, 17 percent of the questions were directed at sp^icific 
students; these students, as the table illustrates, were nuch woti* Hkely to 
respond incorrectly than correctly. 

Since Ann relied on volunteers to monitor student's understanding, soaie 
students could readily slip by without being called upon and without attending 
to classroosi discussion. 

Students* Responses to Questions 





N 


V 




C 


©»* 


English 


26 


1S% 




0 


32% 


Readintj/spalling 


11 


10% 


72% 


14% 


3% 
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♦ I rword.d only Ann's hoMrooR studc-ts in th. tMding and spelling class. 
The fiqur.s rscordsd rsflset th. r.spons.s and participation l.v.ls of 11 
students, not all students in the class. 

** Synbols represent the follcwing: V - volunteer, answer incorrectly; (S) • 
volunteer, answer correctly; C - called on, answer incorrectly;®- called 
on, answer correctly; A « student asks question; R ■ student reaJs orally; 
Q P " student receives praise; M - nuiri>er of students. 
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students not only ansmrad qiMstiona •agaily^a sign of th«ir 
imrolv«Mnt— th«y also asksd s grsst aany qusstions thMstlvss. Zn fact 
during tha Bnglish sacticns ovar thr aa tiaaa aa aany quastiona wara aakad by 
atudants aa by tha taachar. Zn raading, approxiiMtely two tiaaa aa aany 
quaaticna wara aakad. Tha vast majority of thaaa quaotiona had to do with 
atudants oorraetinq papacs in class and with raquasting halp on aaaignaants. 
Tha aoMwhat surpriaing nuiribar of quaations froa atudants about aanagaMnt 
rathar than oontant iaauas illustrataa tha tiaa and affort davotad to tha 
qrading of papars, particularly in dataraining how aany points an answar 
abould racaiva. 

Finally, Ann cmaiatantly providad praiaa for voluntaaring and anawari g 
quaationa cortactly, for raading orally and for reporting high gradas. 
Consaquantly atudanta who participatad activaly in claas~voluntaarad 
fraquantly, ate.— wara far aoca likaly to ba varbally praiaad and rainf oread. 
Thsra aaaaad to ba far fawar opportunitiaa for rainforeaaant of atudants who 
wera laaa proficiant aeadaaically or verbally, and leas rainf oreeaent 
oceurrinq in the reading/spelling than in tha Bngliah. 



Suaaary Tablaa** 



Bngliah (n-26) 

No. of Studenta 





Total 




Responding 




ToUl 




Responses 


Boys 


Girls Total 


Responses 


V 


4 


2 


1 


3 


3 




13 


4 


C 


10 


21 


c 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 




8 


1 


5 


6 


1 


A 


83 


13 


10 


23 


56 


R 


23 


10 


8 


18 


7 


P 


37 


12 


8 


20 


7 



Reading/Spelling (n>ll) 

No. cf Students 
Responding 
Boys Girls Total 



1 2 

3 6 

2 1 
0 1 

4 7 
2 5 
2 5 



3 
9 
3 
1 
11 
7 
7 



Providing Feedback to Students, in this claaa, gradea recorded in the 
gradebook were the aajor record of atudent pcogreaa. Both 6th grade teaehera 
used a coaputar to record dnd average gtadea froa aaaignaants, tests and 
quizzee. At aidtera, students received a printout of their gradea on all 
activitiea and their grade average ao they could identify exactly what 
aaaiqnaenta were aiasing or had posed probleas for thaa. Ann relied priaarily 
on thia nuaerieal auaaary to give feedback to atudants on their prograaa. She 
clao acknowledqed that final gradea in borderline caaes were affected by the 
aaount of effort atudants displayed. There were no other peraanent recorda 
auch aa o file of aaaple proera or anneodotal recorda aaintainad on atudants. 
Students received a qrade report with letter gradea at the end of each tera. 



** Syabola rapreaent the following t V ■ volunteer, answer inoorrecUy ; ® - 
volunteer, anawer correcUy; C ■ called on, r iswer incorrectly; © ■ called 
on, anawer oorrecUy; A ■ atudent aaka queation; R ■ atudent reada orally; 
P ■ atudent reeeivea praiaa. 
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In addition tc Ji« £««db«ck provided by qradM, Ann pro- idtd a 
consid«rabl« awunt of inforwil varbal prais* to studanta in claaa. Praiaa 
aueh aa -good- or -vary good" waa aoat likaly to ooeur in thaaa inatancaat 
(1) aftar a atudant bad raapondad oorractly to a quaation, (2) raad a aaction 
in tba raading book, (3) raportad a good grada on an aaai9.^Mnt, or (4) aakad 
a ralavant quaation. Aa a group, atudanta vara praiaad for appropriate 
bahaviot auch aa baqinning claaawork proaipUy, or kaaping aoiaa to a ainiaua. - 
Praiaa alao waa uaad to aeknowladga a;.id anoouraga affort. For axai^la, during 
raading activitiaa, atudanta «bo had difficulty with oral raading fraquanUy 
racaivad a coaaant of "good* or "vary good." Alao, atudanta «ho voluntaarad 
or Mho tandad to ba diaruptiva fraquanUy racaivad praiaa for thair 
contrlbutiona and claaa participation. Quiatar atudanta r who voluntaarad 
infraquantly, vara laaa likaly to raeaiva praiaa. Ann, alao, conaiatanUy 
provioad poaitiva c oaaa n ta to atudanta aa thay raportad gradaa on 
aaaignaanta. Studanta with high gradaa ragularly raoaivad "good" or "vary 
good." In a nuabar of inatancaa, atudanta «ho noraaUy racaivad lowar gradaa 
racaivad praiaa for avldanoa of iaprovad work avan though thair grada aight 
hava baan avaraga or lowar. 

Although atudanta oorraetad thair own and othar atudanta papara alaoat 
daily, atudants did not hava any paraonal invol/aaant in evaluating 
theaaalv«a. ror axa^pla, thay did not kaap track of thair gradaa on 
aaaignaanta, nor kaap a foldar of writing papara nor coaplata any rating 
acalaa or chackliata critiquing thair projacta or thoaa of thair paara. Aa 
■ay ba trua in aoat claaarooaa, grading and avaluation waa prlaarily an 
axtarnal activity and atudanta had littla opportunity to apply evaluative 
criteria to their own work or work of peera. 



Purpoaea for Aaaeaanent 

Although grading, including evaluating teata and aaaignaanta, waa the aoat 
laportant aaaeaaaant activity in thia claaa, judging atudanta' achievaaent waa 
not the only aaaeaaaant activity. For exaaple, Ann alao uaad aaaeaaaant to 
diaqnoce group and individual needa, to place or group atudanta, and to 
aotivate and control. Thia aaction daacribaa how thaaa typaa o£ aaaeaaaant^ 
were uaed. 

Diayioaia. Aaaeaaing the progreaa and neada of atudanta, individually or 
aa a group, af facta the tiaca and character of Inatruction. Aa noted 
previoualy, diagnoaia of the atudanta' progreaa aa a group occurred frequenUy 
and involved a ayrUd of activitiea— inforaally checking papara aa atudanta 
ooapleted aaeignaanta, aaklng quaationa of atudanta with varying akill levala, 
ofaaervlng atudanta* progreaa on practice probleM, and aonitorlng the nuaber 
of quectiona aakad about an aaaignaant. Ann alao noted that aha uaad prateata 
with her aath claaa to aee if a unit ahould ba Uught or akippad. lu .^veral 
inatancaa, diagnoaia clearly lad Aroi to reteaeh a laaaon or review cerUln 
concepta, but it waa not linked to individualising learning aetivitiea. 
Inatruction waa provided on a group baaia. Studanta who needed extra help 
were aakad to ccae in after claaa for aaaiaUnee. Ann arranged aaall group 
ai^aiatanc9 two or three tlaea during the tiae I obaerved, at other tlMa aha 
expected atudanta to contact her if they were having difficulty. 
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Although Ann was aware of scvaral studc.its with potential learning 
probl«M, thM« problaas vara priaarily aanagad in tha oontaxt of regular 
group instruction, for exaaple, one student consistently reported low grades 
on assignaents and tests. Yet he was a fluent reader, frequently answe td 
questions in class correcUy and received average aooces on the district 
testing. In classr Ann called on this student frequently, coiiaistently 
praised hia for his efforts and repriaanded hia for inooaplete assignaents. 
Despite these strategies, the student continued to perfora poorly. Although 
Ann aodified groiv instructional activities to assist this student, a aore 
individualised diagnosis of his specific problsas seeaed to be required. 

Placeaent and Grouping. In this school, students received placeaent tests 
in reading and aath at the onset of each year. The placeaent tests, froa 
Harcourt Brace, consisted of a series of reading selections and coavrehension 
questions and aath problsas covering addition and subtraction, rounding 
nuabers, aultiplication, division, fractions, deeiaals and geoaetry. New 
students alao took these two tests, and classes were assigned based on test 
results. According to Ann, two other factors played into aodifying final 
decisions about placeaent— teadiers * observations of students during the 
initial week of class and parental requests. Ann noted that soae of her 
reading students, wiiose test scores would have placed thea in the resource 
rooa, had been placed in h<x rooa by parental request. Parenta wanted to aake 
certain their studenta were progressing at grade level and not segregated into 
a special learning oontazt. This resulted in a reading class of substantially 
differing abilities, but Ann felt all were aanaging to keep up with grade 
level work. 

The initial weeks of class also provide tlae for taadiers to "site up" the 
class as a whole, as weU as individuals in it. Ann relied on a range of 
standard classrooa activities— question answering, ooapletlng assignaenta, 
claasrooa discussions— to help her d^teraine the groups needs and abilities. 
During these initial days, she noted that the studenta in this class were 
defini^ly not r.s proficient as her last year's class and decided that ahe 
would place aore ^aphasis on basic skills and liait the aaounC of writing 
assignaenta students were expected to caiplete. Intial "siting up" activities 
also proapted Ann to consider eliainating the unit on the stock aarket because 
she was uncertain about the studenta* ability tc ndle it. In retrospect, 
after seeing studenta* writing assignaenta and t r success with the stock 
aarket unit, Ann Uidicated that these aodificatio..s were probably not needed 
and questioned the liaited aaount of writing that she required of studenta. 

Student Motivation. Ann frequently used tests and assignaenta to aotivate 
and control stadent bebaviur. Tot exaaple, in introducing activities for the 
week, she regularly told studenta that they would be tasted on the aaterial on 
Friday. Ann tflso kept studenta focused on classrooa activities by telling 
studenta that papers would be correctad at the end of class. The ii^ortance 
of an assignaent w*s detarained by whether or not it was graded. Por exaiple, 
wh«i explaining che required booklet on stock aarket transactions, Ann 
specified at the onset "This will b« graded." Studenta, also, frequenUy 
asked "wiU we grade or correct this?" Ongraded practice papers were often 
treated as uniaportant; Ann frequently repriaanded studenta for cruabling thea 



up and throwing thm in th« waat«baslc«t. Correcting and grading papers in 
class and coaplsting bcMwocIc which would b« gradad tha following day was a 
routine part of the daily activity and a aethod of keeping students consUnUy 
aware of and progressing toward their next Usks. 

The only subject this pattern did not occur in was the stock aarket 
activity. During this social studies class, students reported on c personal 
(iaaginacy) investaent activity, lather than a series of short tera 
aasignaents, corrected on a daily basis, students engaged in a long tera 
activity and suaaarisad the results in a final booklet. The students* focus 
was on learning bow to coaplete and clearly describe their investaent 
activities. Although students did not have daUy written assignaents, the 
VMt aajority stayed aotivatod and engaged throughout the activity and 
responded positively to the departure froa typical class patUzns. 

B value ting Instruction. A teacher's ongoing instructional evaluation is 
prlaarUy an internal process— a daily review of tow attentive students were, 
bow quickly they grasped aaterial, or whether concepts needed to be retaught. 
However, a aore visible exaaple of evaluation occurs when students perfora 
poorly on a aajor test. For exai^le, in evaluating results of the social 
studies test, Ann inforaally considered test diff ic l^y foraat of the 
questionsi tiaa spent in review; and students* gmeral results on hoaework. 
She did not, howevar, consider whether the test questions theaselves were 
appropriately linked to instruction; whether questions tested what was taughti 
whethai the test judged students* actual understanding of aaterial. Ann, 
instead concentratad on dealing with grading issues (e.g., grading on the 
"curve" rather than with the nocaal percentage scale). In this Instance, the 
test aeeaed to hava little value as a aeans of judging or aodifylng 
instruction &ad there seeaed to be reUtively little link between te fcing bnd 
instruction. 

faedback t o Students and Parents . Grades froa assignaents and tests were 
the aajor feedback provided atudents and parents. These scores were reported 
in detail on tha aidtera coaputer printout which provided a suaaary of toUl 
points availabla, points earned by the student on each assignaent, and an 
average of the nuaber of points earned. This average was indicated in 
percentage points and equated to a letter grade (e.g., 90-100 - A). In 
addition, Ann indicated on the printout whether the student *s work was below 
average, average or above average. The printout did not include any suaaary 
coaaants about atudents* attitudes, progress or behavior. Ann noted that the 
ccaputerised reporting was a new systea, one that alerted parents to their son 
or daughter *s progress weU before grades were released. Both sixth grade 
teachers felt it provided iaportant docuaentation of a student *s daily work 
and helped circuavant potential conflict with parents about grades. Parents 
and students also received regular report cards at the end of the tera. 
Grades were coivutad on a percentage scalet A ■ 90-100, B ■ 80-90, C ■ 70-80, 
0 - 60-70, F - below 60. The scale was used in all subject areas. 

As X aentioned earlier, students also consistently received feedback on 
both perforaance and inr-class behavior. Ann provided regular reinforceaent 
for hoaework grades, test results, answering questions in class, reading 
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orally, and initiating quaationa. Pariodicallj aha anoouragad thoaa who 
■iaaad quaationa by aaylng -good try." Ann alM providad faadback to tha 
group and individuala about on-taak bahavior and cloaaly nonitorad diaruptiva 
atudanta and ganaral claaa bahavior. Sha praisad poaitiva group afforU, 
coMantad on productiva work habita, and firaly diaciplinad atudanta who 
diaruptad tha claaa or failad to hand in hoaMwork on tiaa. 



Studanta* claaarooa work waa judgad in tanM of baing right or wrong and 
acorad according to tha parcant eorract. Por aaaignMnts that raquirad a 
diffarant kind of ovaluation aueh as ♦-.ha atock aarkat booklat, or a 
daacriptiva paragraph, Ann gava claar, apaoifio critaria. Tha critorU, 
howavar, a^phaaisad charactari«tica that waca aora aaaily aaaaurad— apalling 
arrora, langth of paragraph, ntuft of daacriptiva adjactivaa rathar than 
oontant iaauaa. in tha ragular aubjaet araaa, aha ooncantratad on aora 
aaaaurabla and objactiva eharactariatica and on aaaignaanta that could ba 
aaaily and afficianUy oorractad. 



Sinca aoat claaarooa faadback waa tiad to gradaa or claaarooa 
participation, atudanta who ganarally parforaad wall in thoaa araaa racaivad 
tha aajority of poaitiva faadback. Por tha quiatar and laaa acadaaically 
?roficiant atudant thara wara fawar oppoctunitiaa for varbal raward and 
aaaaingly laaa opportunity to faal auccaaaful. Zn addition, tha kind of 
faadback providad did not aaaa to halp atudanta iaarn to parfora aora 
effactivaly. Por axaapla, although Ann auapactad that atudanta had not 
atudiad adaquataly for tha social atudiaa taat, I did not obaarva har 
apecifically diacuaaing how thay aight raviaw aora affactivaly for tha naxt 
taat. Paadback in thia aatting aaaaad to provida aorc oonaiatant 
rainforcaaant for coapatant laarnara, and laaa aaaiFr nea or banafit to thoae 
who wara laaa acadaaically akillad. 
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Suamary CoHnents 



At th« onset of thia chaptar, I noted that the objective of thia study was 
to further undersUnd claaarooa aaaeaaMnt practicca and deacribe how 
assessaent is used to diagnose, place, evaluate achieveaent and instruction, 
and pioride feedback to atudenU and parents. In sumarising ay obaervations 
in this 6th grade claas, theae points seea particularly relevant. 

Aaaeaaing atudent achieveaent by grading ia the aajor asseasaent activity 
in this claaarooa. Thia assessaent occura daily. In every aubject area, 
through the aooring of cUasrooa aaaigraMnts and the grading of quissea and 
teats. In fact, assignaents are just like aini-tests and overall have as wjch 
if not aore weight on a given grade than the tests theaselves. In evaluating 
assignaents, the aajor criteria are eovleteneas and oorrectneao. Scorea on 
i*aa«uork were recorded daily in alaoat every aubject 4.. \, 

In this claaarooa, aaaignaenta as well as tests were alaoat alwaya part of 
the inatructional aateriala for a unit. Ann depended upon the publiahera of 
the curriculua aaterials to provide relevant, weU-written asaessaants. In 
only a few insUnces did she suppleaent the test witia additional queations. 

Both aaaignaenta and tests were paper and peiviil asaesaaants usually 
calling on atudents to ratswer aultiple choice, sL anawer and fill in the 
blank qu^ationa. gtudenta had very few asaignaentw that required the teacher 
to judge products or perforaanee apart frca hoaework. The priaary exception 
to this were student** activitiea in the atock aarket unit. 

Although diatrict-nuuidated teatinf ibaorbed a fair aauunt of instructional 
tiae, this teacher depended exclusively on her own tests and aaaignaenta to 
judge atudents* progress. The foraal teata had little or no influence on 
classrooa activitiea and were uaed pciaarily to facilitate atudent grouping 
for the following year. 

Students received frequent praiae and reinforceaent for their grades, 
participation in class discussions and responsible behavior. Acadoiieally 
proficient atudenta, however, tended to receive and have opportunity to 
benefit aore frca the reinforceaent available than iid atudenti who were less 
acoM^lished in the classrooa. 
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Studtnt C 



imts 



lenf^-'How to Get Good Grad#« 

Wo, of lt»«pon«€8 



Get hoMwork done on vise, turn 
it in on tiae 

Listen, pay attention, don't talk, 
follow directions 

Study notes and past assigments 
for tests 

Study and try hard 

Check assignaenU for aistakes, including 
■isspelled words, punctuation, capitals 

Be neat, use nice handwriting and 
correct headings 

Understand what you're learning, 
ask if you don't 

Be good, don't get in fights, 
don't talk back 

Take tise and do a good job 

Concentrate on work, don't goof off 

Try to do all extra credit and 
extra reading 

CcBplete all assignaents, 
cooplete Mke-up 

Study in a quiet place, right 
after k^ioI 

Help teacher, get on her good 
side, be nice to her 

Never uik back to teacher, don't aess 
with her stuff, or get out of seat 

Answer questions when called on 

Never cheat or copy answers 

Read thoroughly, don't skia, 
following along when others read 



20 
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student CoBaBenta--'Hov to Get Good GradM 



Make up bad grades 

Don't tattle or sake fun of others 

Don't coavlain about long assignaents 

Consequences/var nings 

If hoaiework is late, you'll write 
25 sentences 

Get a 0 if assignments not coipleted 
Get stricter at end of year 

Extra hints 

Get sleep and eat a good breakfaiet 
before tests 

Write assignsents down, check off 
when coaipleted 

SoM tines teachers give answers 
by accident 

Good notes uke it easier to study, 
it helps reaeober things 

Gicd grades are important 



Co— ents 



Mo, of Responses 
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CASE svooy #3 

Mtthodology 

4-.!**^ ****** **" ^ ■onth.» p«rticip«nt-ob««rv«tion U th* 

to 3 Jun., 1985, thia rM«areh«r aptnt an avarag* of 15 houra par ifaak with 

^JSJIITT'Ik*"*, **' obaarving tha inatructiooal 

proeaaa In tba elaaarooa, aaaiating with oral raading groupa, doing aoM 
ona-on-ona work with atudanca working on individual projacta, followina tba 
atudanta aa thay want off to thair othar eUaaaa, occaaionally joining in tha 
Lo^r school faculty in tha lunch roc. and thair aftar-achool lUatiS, 1,5^ 
informally intarviawing atudanta, taacbara, and ataff . 

Furthar, a variaty of doeuMnta ralating to claaarooai aaaaaa^nt wara 
collactadt aa«plaa of hoMwork and claaawotk aaaignaanta in M-th aud languaga 
artaj tha claaa nawalattat and varioua noticsi to parantai avaliiationa Iw 
canping trip counaallorai tha aaai-aarioua paraonal awardu liat fro> tha cUaa 
JITL^f «S1 o' thair ya«.a work, atudant-ganarSS 

^ ^ incoming aixth gradarui and a aaapla 

of aid-yaar and all availabla yaar-and atudant «valuationa. In addition/for 
the aingla taxtbook unit uaad in Uia claaa, an analyaia of tha cognitive 
doMin of quaationa waa conducted . 

In the paragrapha below I wiU attempt to characterise evaluation and 
aaaeaaiient in tha Mount fitanton aixth grade. Aaaeaaaent ia an ongoing, 
visible part of the inatructional activity in the aixth grade claaaroca. 
Sta|dent-teacher interactiona ware docuMnted in fieldnoteai aaaple hOMwock 
and claaawork aaaeaaaanta aupplaaent theae obaarvationa. 

The two aixth grade taacheca devote aany houra to conatructing proae 
evaluationa of each atudant twice yearly, pinal evaluationa ware availaole 

fjfiiJ«.!i V "^"^V • o« " .id-year evaluationa waa alao 

collected. These evaluaticna-aapacially tha final evaluationa, which report 

JSL*^^? ! "^^^^ Pt.BMt in the cUaaroosi-provide direct inaight 

into which aapecta of ac.da.ic and paraonal behavior are .aa«aad and how they 
are weighted. Further » when compared and contraated with claaaroo. 



(1) The school naw, aa nil aa the naMa of aU peraonnel and students are 
pscudonynous. I wish tc. extend «y thanks to the staff and students of the 
Lofcsr School for their gei.4roi- cooperation with and support of this 
f!!*I!!S* 9"t*CuUy I acknowladge the li.itless interest, attention, 

and patience nf the sixth grade teachers. They «intained interest despJu 

S{s'^roJii^ T 2*^: '"i^V inteUigenca and broad experience to 

this project. Tha students of the sixth I especially thank for their tiM and 
c^ioaity. They aade m feel welcoM, aoMtima even uaeful~a rare and 
gratifying experience for a reaearcharc 
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SJI^*SJ;JJ*JJ;****':' '•^••^ -•Sf «£ congruence 

M^JISei? rJSrdI? P«'«or««nce aeeesMent end forwl, perMnent 

Stenton eleo offer som ineight. in to 
Mlf'e^WiJ !I,**5HT*f?T'-. ^ their yeer-en^ 

iJJSeiJi '^S!*?? ^•"-•^•l^tion. were eviilebirS W 

Btudente. For U etudents theee eelf-eveluetlcn. ere eubatentiel enouah thifc 

l^irL •^•l»«tioo report. Li.te of vey. to succeed in .ixth, 

fto. one to 12 euggeetion., were eoivleted by 22 etudento. while 
the oo^rieon of eelf^veluetion. end te^A^^iOueSon. ptS^rily eSril.e. 

ISSift^^^f ?' •^^'^^ ""^ P*'"**^ the iNiy. to .ucce«l lieS 

•uggeet ho« closely student.' end teacher.* under .tending, of deHrlble 
cla..roaa behevi^ oonfora. ••*ir«oxe 

•.„..«i"p!'**!' • in the e.M.nent ectivitie. of the 

!m^r V?** P"P«'ly underetood, the f ir.t wjor .ection 

?!-!7/ ix^^ • inforMtion on the Mhool end the eixth grade 

iil!^:^ T?* ■!"«'*"f« -t^ephere of the eixth grade will be de.cribed in 

'J* -thcd and phUoeophy of if teachS. 

SJj^f?^' ! ? '"'^ ■"^ 'unction of the aaesnMnt 

activities to be reviewed. 

The succeeding sections will address specific assessMnt questions: 

o Nhat are the fom in which assesaaents ere recorded, both in 
inforaal toacher records end school files? 

o What are the sixth grede teechers* principles for assessMnt, i.e. 
what is the renge of student characteristics and behaviors that 
should be assessed? 

o What are these teachers* stretegies for essessMnt; bow are 
assessaente of stodent perforaance actually conducted? 

o What are the instructional or other pedagogical purposes that 
essesseent serves in this clasaro&i? 

o How and how effectively ere assessMnt principles conunicated to the 
studentey n what ways do studente participate as co-active aenbers 
Of a cooperative assessaent process? 



f^Jtl^t^ to address these issues, especieUy the final question of 
Jr!^r!J •■■■•■•^nt doeuaents described ebove will 

f . 'he study foeueses elaoet exclusively on the 

activities Of tl,e sixth grede as a hcaerooa group, thus the subjects of aeth, 

constitute the priaary acadeaic foci of the report. 
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■Running The Sixth" at Mount SUnton School 



Th» School 



Mount SUnton School is a wll •stablishwl, private, nonsactarian, 
indap«n£ant, coaducatiotial praschool-U acadaiv locatad on a woodad caiqiua in 
a .ajot Wast Coaat aatropolitan oraa. It anroUs 575 studanta, tan pareant of 
»*o« racaiva partial or ooaplata valvar of tba $5,300 annual tuition faa. 
Studarta ara drawn frcai tha city, its auburba, and aurrounding SMi-rural 
ccMMuiitiaa, primarily tha childran of profaaaionala. Pacanta mat provida 
tranaporution to acfaool. Thair laval of involvaaant in thair childran'a 
acucation ia ganarally high. 

T^a achool has four diviaio; i, leh h& isad in ita own buildings a 
praachoo* anrolling childran froai aga thiaa-and-a-balf through klndarp^rtan; 
tha Lfvvr jiJcbool, of which tha aisth grada io tha final class; tha Middla 
school, gradaa aavan and aight; and tha Uppar School, gradaa nina through 
twalva. BnrollMut par grada la awiJlaat in tha Lowar School, avar aging 40 
par grada, and graatast in tha Uppar School, wraraging 50 par gtada. In 
addition to tha divisional buildinga, tha *v boaats a claaarooai and atudio 
buildinga, a cafataria/aaaaii>ly building, an auditoriia, a wood shop, 
gyMaiuM and placing fialda, and an adainiatration building, lach diviaion 
of tha achool haa h principal; ganaral adainiatration an'j planning ia diracted 
bjr a haadnaatar who raporta tf> tha oorporata board of '£rua«-aaa. 

Tha g^aatapl tran?ition for atudnta at «)unt Stanton tskaa plaea aicar 
tha aixth ?rada, wban thay shift frcta a aingla ".laaa par grada to 
achiavsMnt-grouping for thair varioua aubjacts Tha transition froa tha 
Iiowr" School also aarka a transitian toward tha Uppar School 'a aora 
traditionaUy structurad, eoUaga-praparatory curriculua. During tha Middla 
School yaara tha atudants also auva froa tha ungredad avaluatior ^ystaa of tha 
L-owar School toward a gradad ayataa, fuUy inatitutad by tha r A grada. In 
gradaa aavan and aight proaa avaluationa ara cclil Mia sundaro .aporting 
fora, howevar gradaa ara also coaputad and ara availabla upon raquc3t of 
atudant or parant. Thus, tha aixth grada ia a pivot/.l ya« for Mount SUnton 
atudanta; tha avaluationa and aasaaaaanta ci tha aixth grada taachara ara 
inforaed by this iapanding changa in studant lifa. 

In tha Lowar School taachara anjoy a high dagraa of diacration fn thair 
curriculua and padagogy. Hoawvar, tha school haa a wall articulatad 
philosophy for laarnlng and taaching. Tha taachara* priaary purpoaa, 
according to tha Lwwar School Parant Handbook ia: 

...to halp childran davalop *— ^llactuaUy, aocially, and phyaicaUy, 
and, in tha procaaa, through a«l£-diaciplina and through tha 
aatiafaetion darivad froa doing a taak waU, bacoao aalf-raliant 
individuals. 
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Thi >u9hout thtt Lower School .ach grad* is uinUinad as a singla, 
taa^taught class. Scudanta braak out o£ thair oonUinad classrooM into 
SMllar groups for art, ausic, shop, scianct, and Franch. Vhysieal aducation 
is a daily class, cc«ductad as a coad activity in gradas on. ihrough f iSI; bSt 
separately for boys and girls in sixth. «rousn rive, out 

Mount Stanton places considerable stress on character developMnt, as well 
as acadeaic achieveMnt. Character developMnt is aecoovlished in »ert 
through eaperiential learning. Bducatiooal outings are ^cequettt, ranainc. for 
the sirth grade, fro. a walking tour of the cityto a visitVUJh thMmi 
governor, froa trips to soccer tourneys with out-tff-town schools to a 
week-long naturalist and c(«ping trip to the oceen. These excursions are tied 
to classroo. learning, in the sixth requiring advance discussion, reading, 
and/or filji- viewing, as well as individual writing and drawing projects. 

The Sixth 

The student, in the sixth grade ate -run- (in teacher jargon) by a coed 
tea. of five yean.' standing. Clint is the Lower Sc ool's nost senior 
teacher, the assistant princi^il and a Mount Stanton sixth grade veteran f«r 
over 20 years. Be and his i Incipal demrribe hi. as the -creative 
iiiaginative- partner and, ii.deed his classrooi style is drsMtic. enaaoino 

yaars ago, as well as current 0pper School students, uke tiM to drop in on 

JJI S?!!M.!ir^i**:«5?^ ••If-descriptio. and according to her partner, 
the organisational .ind-, the one -who Mkes things run.- She began\t the 
•chool five years ago, having found public school teaching too regLented and 
fraught with di«:iplin«ry problem. Brenda projects a low k^, Hn^J. aJT 
thoughtful per«>nality to the students; they kn^w she ii^ cIJL4^Ji;, 
interested in any issue they bring to her. — » rr » 



teachers divide scm of the labor of running the sixes. Brenda 
Mintains Mticulous class records, cti^rects the Mjority of the hcMwork and 
classwork, and generally keeps track tlM, people, and things. Clint takes 
on .uch of the dA«:ipline work, teaches one of^ PB classes, liMl helS. 
supervise the students when they go t^ shop class. Clint's extra efforts 
provide soM free Ments for Brenda to work on the studei^ts' papers and 
undertake adainistrative work, such as drafting the evaluations. 

The ataosphere of the classrooa is highly inforaal, even to the point of 
2irJ?L unstructured. In fact the inforaali^is 

coupled with a highly structured systea ..de as esrlicit a« possible to all 
participants. One of the teachers' priaary tasks in the faU, they report, is 
to aake the systea for running the sixth clear to the studenti. m S 
aeabers of the sixth are on a first-naae basis. The teachers ar vara and 

is^:""^' .«jctio»-te toward the st»d«:L.Tud"Jt. 

feel f r* > bring any ooncern or anecdote, school or nonschool, to either 
teach^ and receive a receptive, intereste<* ^.aring. Brenda and Clint 

generally co^ and go as they need to, provided these is no clear .y 
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9Poup-focu«ed activity going on in which tJi«y have • r««pon«ibility to 
participat.. ConsidarabU 8tudant-atud«nt intaraction ia aUowad around th« 
jmatal inatroccicnal activity, in fact tha aaatJng attanga.ant (ali^gura 

Q"«i«<» •iKwt thia itudwit-.tudan?. 
cathac than taachar-auidant aaating orientation, Clint asplainad thatt 

Kid-kid intaraction ia aa i^iortant aa what goaa on batwaan kid and 
taachar....lf you don't anooucage that, you aiaa out on ao auch. 
Thay laarn tttm aach othar. Thay gat 8kiUad....it (talking to othar 
kida about inatructional utarial) puta tha capper on .om akilla. 

il^ ^!*Zi* ^'•^^ " ■tudenta. Sexea were fairly evenly 

divided, 23 boya and 19 girla. Brenda and Clint feel the claaa runa beat when 

^JH'Jl ^'^^^ ^ ^? of theae were new to 

Mount Stanton thia year, cloae to the uaual 25 percent neti atuderta they 
encounter every f . studenta are pUced into the achuol at thia age tor 
baaically two reaaona, according to Clint. On the one hand, there are 
children wno have begun to have difficulty in the public achool, causing 
diaciplinary problaM anO^'or becoiing bored and umntivatad. Theae parenta 
children wiU profit fro* the aore individualised attention 

Stanton. On the other hand, aoM partita feel that their 
children, while perforaing and behaving well, are not realising their full 
potential. They look to the atiaulation the wide range of nctivitiea ^»d 
^fS***?* ■tudsnt reaearch offered by Kocnt Stanton, as . )U aa its ' 
Mphaais on individual developaent. rive or aix of the atudents w«re 

iSSTiSbli^ i?S?."2!!:L?*"S? •ft'' tte aixth grade, transferring to their 
local public aiddle achool. Thia ia the usual level of attritior; som 

SJ'S*/*'* experience at Mount Stanton m the crucial 

period in structuring their chUdren*s attitudea toward learning. All theae 
students were very reluctant to leave Mount Stanton; aoae had aerioua 

»»«i'«chically structured environaent tLey 
expected to mtKe ' 

h-d *'^f"^!**'" '■^•^ 10 to U yeara. Several atudenta who 

. fi^L"^."*'®*^** Stanton froa preschool had entered the Lower School 

early and thus were ahead of their age group. Hor is it uncoa»>n for studJJts 

JSnrn^L:/*" T^^' ^-^^ older-than-averag. aixth gradera. 

(One atudent waa a repeater froa the previoua year*a aixth. Moaa had not 

L:r'"^H*"iK" PT«»nally and h. had agreed witThl. p^^nta 
! ? ! ^' to do the aixth would be a good experience.) 

The atudent. also ranged widely in aaturation, aoae well intopuber?y and 
c hers still very auch children. fuow^ty «na 

Khil^, not aU the atudenta in the aixth were above average in either 
^ } fchieveaent, the achool* a overaU atudent body ranka above the 

•ighcy-fifth percentile in nationally noraed teata. -eciaiona tTHSuiaJ 
repeating a grade contribute to this, aa well aa refusal to keep atudenta who 

•<*«>1'- .tudenta „r 
expected to fulfill. Brenda and Clint related a ease froa this fall in which 
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Figure One 

Physical Plan, Mount Stanton School 
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th«y had, in fact, rafutcd to run a atudant who was acadmically and 
•■JtionaUy unpraparad tor thair aixth grada. Ba mm coi^tiva, did not 
punctually aaot bia claaaaa, and parforaad far balow thair ainiMl raading 
lavala. Thay wata on tha wtqm of raquaating hia rawal «han ha waa caught 
ataaling in tha claaarooa and waa auMMrily mxpmUmi by tha principal. Tha 

•«»l-"*'chin9 faculty Mating in which othar taachara 
adaittad thay had paaaad hia on bacauaa ha waa aii^tlv too diaruptiva. Maw 
a'^raault** *»«^ing, and diaaisaing, problaa atudanta wara aatabliahad aa 

Clint and Branda atructura thair curriculua around a aariao of aajor 
topica, aany of thaa traditiona for tha aixth that Lowar School pupila look 
kT'I^Jw'**' ^ ■uccaaaiva topic raquiraa a atudant projact 

that, by tha and of tha yaar, anUila library raaaaroh, aavaral drafta of a 
writtan raport, an oral praaantaticn to taachara and claaaaa^a, and a waU 
aural dapicting aapacta of thair topic and that aarvaa aa an aid in thair 
praaantation. A firat topic in tha faU ia uaad aa an ioabraakar, to halp 
intagrata tha now and continuing Mount Stanton atudanta, and to faciliUta 
Branda and Clinfa gatting to know tha atudanta waU. Each ia aaaignad a 
partnar and raquirad to writa a biography of that cUaaaata, introduce hia/har 
to tha claaa, and draw a portrait. Sutaaquant topic foci indudad a biography 
of an hiatorical paraonaga, a aarina acianca or hlatory atudy, and a raport on 
the city in whose auburb tha school is located. 

The sixth aakes alaoat no uaa of textbooka. The aingla exception ia Soott 
Foreaaan'a ZMMS l (1977), a short story and eaaay collection, out of which 
one unit ia assigned, taking up a«rver«l weeks of raading tiae just before 
aid-year. SaadiJig ia taught orally, xn saaU reading cirelea. The atudanta 

; ""ffJ**^ offered books, novels and non-fiction eaaaya. 
selections late this year included Parley Nowatfa TBB DOG mo NOOLON'T BB and 

SLf .JS l^JfL' ™ snpn, and Irene Bunfa 

ACROSS FlVB APRIM. Language arts is Ujght through the aajor project work 
in-claaa and taka-hoae aaaignaants created oy Brenda and Clint and 

it^SS ■ ^•'^''y i« conducted 

without a caxtbook. Clint teachea aath froa notea and assigns problaaa of hia 
own dividing and workaheets froa various published sourcea for hoawwork. 

Much of the interaction Ln the aixth is ona-on-one between teacher and 
atttdent. There ia reUtiv#»ly little group rhetorical quaation-answak work. 
Bather, in aath or language arts, typlcaUy an assignaant ia given and the 
■tudenta then apply thaaaelves to the work. The teaehara circulate to answ..r 
Individual questions an'1 look over atudant progreas, ra.aer than going over 
torJSS ^-^Vimnt with the entire grcjp and calling on individuala 

Teachers* ooaaanta are carefully worded to be aa encouraging aa poaaible. 
Abaolute negativea tera never uaad if a atudant ha'1 attan^t^ to provide a 
aolution or answer a quaatioR. Clint and Branda used phaaea such aa "Hot 
quite-, -Think about it a litUc ldnger-| -Can anyone help cUrify this-| 
Good try , -It's a tough one- when a atudant rasporded wrongly. Or, they 
Sis L!?J?.'*'iiil2 "^J^*^ on to the n«rt student. Since they consistenUy 

!IJ«f?I ! r^f**?^.*** Of confiraation served as 

sufficient indicator that the response was not correct. 
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During th« ftiod I was observing at th« school th« sixth grads was 
eocttss^ on t«*o Mjor activitias. In tba first f iva waaks tha%lass -ms 
Piaparing for its waak-long trip to tha baach, tha cuUiinating advantura that 
•U Lowar School ctildran look forward to. Bach atudMt was prap!!iS " 
aural, ojal prasantation, and writtan raport on a topic ralating to tha 

« cultural hiatorr of tha ocaan ragion thi/i^uld rUil, Tha waks 
^^'•^^ coiiplstioo Of tha school yaar, 

included f iniahing oral raading books, participating in a fifth-sixth grrda 
rJiiS'irSf ««Pl«ting .hop projact., wriSig avaluations TtSIr 

Ir^ Vl^T ' ^ '•^^'•^ .chiavai-nt tasts for savanth 



A Day in tha Sixth 

TwliniS^ii^ ^iL"? T*^*^^ -"i^* •one « dua or ovardua 

sssign^ts. othara wandar in during th4 first 10 or 15 ainutas. If Clint 

^!L™^'*T f ''^^ "** ®' P'«^ious school day, than tha 

•nnoun^nt. indu^ an aasaasMnt of -how ;^»ra doing- in ganarS. This 

Sl^i^irfJ'Jl^'***"*^ taachar's quaking chair (saa Pigura Ona), 

tha locus of aost announcaMnts that tha studants ara to pay oartieular hMd 
to During thaa. first .inuUs Branda ait. at tha taaSa?? dSk SJSvS^ 
studant work and chaeking it off in har ladgars. 8ha adds hoa««rk^ 
schaduling updatas to tha announcaMnta, fraquanUy pointing out tha nuas of 
thoa. -li^^nt in ho«««rk that ah. ha. wtltSn S„ "tha SLSSoard! ^n 
c^^LV ! ^ ••If-corractlag, or having a naighbor 

I? : I languaga arts asaignawit. Thaaa ara th«i alao subaittad to 

S"""*' «or bar to look orar and r«icocd. Througholt toi. 

to aak Branda quiat quaationa about tha status of thair work ox to raquast 
help oif clarification. ^ 

The first 50-ainuta pariod is davotad to L nguaga arta. Pour days a waak 
tha antira class partieipatasi ana aorning a waak tha class splits into two 
n^^i. H?*'^ Frjnch studanta go to oral raading groupa; low Pranch 

«t.. Wa fachar. find a strong corralation 
J!""*"' in Franch and in tha writing, gra-«r, spalling 



r^iiirii, i:;;;:::;: " '--^ •'^"^ 

Tha languaga arta elaas aay ba an individual writing p.«riod or a 
group-focussad activity. Crcip work during tha languaga arts pariod includad 
going oyar ho^«iork rtaats on poin^^ of gra«Hir Md puSctuatioT w^h 



— — mtmt ^ncuauon, wlto 

diacuasion of tha -^ihys- for aaeh *Qawari dicUtion of a list of words 

-I^ni!iT^h!l2 "Pf^.t'iP ^ ^ oe^uit and a taaa cor«atition gaaa, 
spallin.' basabaU-. Coapoaition ^k coapriaad aoat of tha languaga aJts 
^* obaarvatioo. Soaa writing aaaigZIS ww^ 

isrga, ongoing coapoaition tasksi othars waro abort tasks to ba ec^>laUd that 
day. Whan tha obaarvation pariod bagan tha studanta wara worklngon a 

up^^SS'drStf ^wUT ^^""^ <lr«ftlng, ravlaing, «,d claaning 
up f.nal drafts, uur studants wara glvra soaa languaga arta tlaa f) work on 
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th«lt Mjor r«portii for tb« oc«an trip, short assignMnts wtm in mmv, 
Uttttr, and bri«f cnrnwr font, including a follmr-up lattar to th« stat* 
govarnoc thanking hia for Mating with tha claaa; a short story; a book 
raviaw; an asjay coaparing a noval and a short story that tbay had praviously 

a list of books raad, with a coHsnt about aach; tha studants* 

sif;;!;;!^i;?iir' ^^^^ **> th. 

ineoHing sixas; and oral parforaanea tasks including raciution of aawrisad 



For ooaposition work, tba taaehars sat an assignMnt, ouUina its 
raquiraMnta, and than paniit tha studants to procaad with it at thair own 
paca, circulating a«»g tha. to of far assistanoa, advioa, and diraction and 
allowing studants to cow to i±€m for privata consultation. CanaraUy, this 

SS^'UnS arlllll^TlT "Z"" ^^^'^^^ P'«^-il» group racita ti« in all 
fii^f,?^ * taaching. Tha taaehars also raly axtansivaly upon 

■odalling good studant work to aotiirata othars and to clarify tha diraction 
thair classaatas* work ahould taka. Branda racallad that, ^ thai^^Ioond 
Mjor aasigaant of tha yaar, savaral studants csm to bar and Clint and askad 
panission to rado thair work aftar thay had haard tuo classMtaa raaU thair 
assays aloud. 

Thay just raalisad what wa wantad and what thay nhould ba abla to 
do. It's (listaning to clasaMtas* work) tha bast way for than to 
know what thr can do. 



Tha racord of ona such sassion aidway through tha davalopaant of tha 
charactar skatch wUl illustrata Branda and Clinfa instructional aatbods 

o Having saan thair drafts, Clint raquasts that cwo studants raad thair 
assayiv to tha group. Othars pull out thair papars and a third 

Ptiforas. Bach raading 
i?J -^aluativa co-»nts, ganarally positiva, bi.t oftan 

aiao diractiva; othar atudanui pay cloaa attantr.on to thasa raaarks. 



Following tha first raading, othar studants bagin to conv««rga ixi 
Branda* a dask to racaiva thair drafts froa har or, wit^. thair own 
papers, to poea quiat, aarnast quastions about tha ch«iractar skatch 
iissignaent. 

Following tha fourth raading, Clint annout«aa, ^If you havar't 
ff^fw charactar skatch, do that now.- Studants bagin writing 

at thair dasks, othars aova to Clint and- Branda for quastions and 
Jjif; Hf s««J to work on ravisions of 

thair full drafU. Clint has up to sight studenta waiting for privata 
conaultation at tha taaehars* spaaking chair; aach is handled in 
turn, in quiat oonvarsation. 

Branda pausas in answaring individual quastions at har dask to 

tha assig.iaa<it ia?- Soaa, having baan absant on a group trip, do 
not. Sha goas to aach of thwa. » f r» 
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Having whitU«d doim hia quau* of quaationara, Clint bagins circling 
tha torn, paualng by aoat daaka to apaak, gulckly or at langtb, with 
tiia wrltara. Bia circuit of both atudant eirelaa ukaa ovar 10 
■inutaa. Ba pauaaa aavaral tlMa to aaka atataMnta to tho ahola 
group, clarifying tba aaaigna^nt, a.g., noting that tha taachara ara 
not corracting apalling, ainea it ia juat a draft, but that tbaaa 
conoarna will com later. 



Cluatara of atudanU ra-fora at Branda'a daak and, for Clint, wbara 
ha ia aaatad naxt to a i»ritirg atudant. Thay taka quaationa in turn, 
than again circulate tha rooai, aaking ao«a avaluativa ooMante loud 
•nough for tha iihola claaa to haar. For axaa^la, Clint tella ona 
atudant, -Thafa a pratty good phyaical daacription (of ha aaiactad 
charactar]; now what kind of paraonality ara you going to giva?" 
SoM aubaaquant atudant quaationa ralate to thia scum topic, aodaUad 
on thair claaaaate'a work. 

Tha aaaaion anda with Branda outlining for tha whola claaa tha-naxt 
atapa in tha writing proeaaa and avaluAting their work. Mow that 
thay hava ooqplatad tha phyieal daacription and charaeterUtica thay 
»»U1 naad to outlina a atory about thair character. Thia ahould ba 
dona in hoMroo* or racaaa parioda or at bem» and ia dua to ba ahom 
rl^! SL??! in tha naxt two daya. Nork aaan ao far ia 

rougn; apalling, handwriting, punctuation ara not good anough. 
Branda racoManda atudante giva thair drafte to a claaaMte for 
proofraading bafora aubaiaaion to tha teachara. 



^i-.rj.HTIi.^'jT ^ ^ raadii^, with tha 

Jil^ •chi«^«-nt groupa on tha baai. of thair proficiancy in 

Franch. Francb I atudante ara thoaa who ara new to Mount Stanton (and 
tharaiJora to tha Franch prograiO and thoaa who hava not achiavad wall in tha 
languaga in paat yaara. Franch li atudante ara ongoing Mount Stanton atuda te 
with highar proficiancy. Plaoaaa:«t ia dateralnad by tha Franch taachar'a 
i?!': '5* ^ auxiliary claaarooK building, ia, unlika 

Clint and Branda'a bOMrooii claaaaa, highly group atructurad and 
parforaanca-oriantad. Tha Franch taachar quariaa atudanfa randonly in tha 
claaa and thay ara aapactad to raapond by racitlng in Franch. Tha claaa ia 
axtraMly unpopular with tha alma. Thair aotivatlon ia low and thay 
ragularly fail to prapara thair aaaignMnte. Tha Franch taachar writes a 
aaparate raport for tha atudante* ald-^aar and final avaluationa. 

Tha half of tha claaa not attending French ara dividad into two aaall 

f^f/*?"*^',?*** 1^ »»y «• *»»• hoiteroo. teachara. Baading la 
taught antiraly orally. Studante My aalact batwaan tha back, of farad for 
thair raading circlaa, ao tha nuabara aay ba acaawfaat unavan in aach group, 
ona group convanaa in tha library and tha aaoond in a aaall drcla of chair a 
within ona of tha claaaiooa aaatlng circlaa. lach aaabar, including tha 
taacbar, raada a aacticn in turn. Tha atudante aaking up of Fraiich II groupa 

Scw^r i" <^«"«»9i«9 for thoaa group.. 

Hcwavar, tha Franch I groupa includa tha 11 naw atudante, aany of whoaa 
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Unguage arts ability is high. Thua, th« aehiavtmant grouping is .odifisd, so 
that as Mny as half th. m>ib.t» ot th. Franch I taadiSg groups ar. in tl^t 
high layal taadars^fot Btanda and Clint a critical aspact of th. raading 

JSnr ^ ^i**' «»t hwa soM good taada^s to 

■odal for tha othars. ror tha low Praneh group, "raiding is tha aost 
l«pcrtant class of tha day,- Clint sUtas. 

For Clint and Branda oral raading fulfills a variaty of imrUnt 
aducational goals. It offacs thaa planty of opportunity to assass tha 

parfor«anc trains tha studants sl«iltanaously 
.^f?2 i^'.f J^f J***™*^' vocabulary, grawar) and in salf-praaantatioo 
^MiiJ !" ? S"' <»•«•>• 'inally, it iUuatrafa to tha 

SiiiSSui?^ «ot«ta, -thara ara a vsriety of waya to ba 

II ^^f^"*'" in diffsrant kida. Cayla was a horrlbla raadar. 

8ha thought that ^a couldn't raad at aU and aha said in har 

r!!i avarybody alsa had to laarn how to 

S?'«..k*** ■ »»ui*)llng thing for som and a laarning 

^ L!!L ^ <*^iou«. Thay know fro. thHound 

toi??rS« la'*^' -o thay know what to work for, tt. rol. m^l 



Aftar a racaaa pariod froa 10 to 10»20, inatruction rasuaas, with tha 
class again dividad into SMllar groupa for diffscant aubjacts. During tha 
obsar|ration pariod, tha alma wara divida/ into -A-,-B-, -C«, and "D-lroups 
frJJi" P«lod» d«ta«lnlng, for «»y day, idxthar tiiay^ttaid ici^! «?? 

Siin 2r.?f«IS51*^I!!T?'''***** ■"»»l««t«. Tha currant grouping had 

bon astablish^l ahorUy bafbr. th. obsarvaticn pariod was bagun, howSJS, .n 

SS^a^y'Sl'iL::':: -^iJ!?*""'' • thTat^dant. had 

«!^^?r T ^ • •chool-sponsorad trip. Two groupa jcinUy attend 

.SliLf^;.*^' *^ «'<W «« to the c Jssas taught 

J^^J^-''''' •P.ciali.ts. Lik. th. Franch teachar, thaa. t.ach«i 
write th.ir own proa, avaluationa of tha aixaa for .id-yaac and final raporte. 

r^^JZ !!;?K?llIII: -tudante tak. placaa in tha aaating circla 

n.xt to th. blackboard, whara Clint uauaUy praaidas. Tha aath pariod often 
^t^^ P'-onteticn on tha teachar.. Jart, atudant ^T^VZ^ 
problaM (aalf-corractad ,x>rractad by a clasaMta) , quastions frot 
studante, racitetion, individual conaultetion batwaan tha teachar and 

Jtedant-atudant cowork. If Clint cfaoosaa to go around tha 

i?."^' "^^^ proiriding any axcusa. If aoM claaa 
■«bara appaar loat, Clint fraquantly raqua.ti^ that thair naiiiibora assist 
i«r«T ? a«planation, abowlng how thay th«aL^.lv.. arrlvad -c thair 

l^[T«L ^ t'i^ *Ti CI*"*-- tor th^ toth Jtarn fro. tha 

JSIL^I^: Si I^f »»«lP--«l»cificaUy, halp fro. 

^ w J" tha qulckar ateJant Srcad to 

analyst now hm/Am tolvad tba problw. 
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BtttwMn ll»30 and 1:10 th« six** aat lunch and Uke th«ir phyaieal 
•ducation claaa. In ordar to provida aaparata claaaaa for tha bqya and oirla. 
Clint aaalata tha gym taachar by Uklng half tha claaa hiaaalf. Ha ragJda 
thia aa racy Important work. Growth in pbyaical ability and willingnaaa to 
oo^te and oooparata in phyaical activitiaa ara crucial aapacta of tha Mount 
Stanton adueation, ha axpUina. Furthac, participation in PB anablaa hia to 
■onitor atudant prograaa. Lika tha oral raading parforMnca taak, SB providaa 
an iaportant, altarnativa avanua to auccaaa for carUin atudanta. PB 
parforaanca ia notad on tha aid-yaar and final atudant avaluationa writtan by 
Clint md BtMdna 

Tha half-hour following SB ia a "cool down" pariod. Tha antxra claaa 
raconvanaa for thair aoat paaaiva portion of tha day. ^:lint and Barbara raad 
aloud to tha group or ahow filaa, or occaaionally a apaakar ooaaa to adraaa 
tha uxaaa. Thia tranaition pariod ia critical, thay baliava, ao that atudanta 
can aatUa down aaotionally froa tha rigora of eoavatition and anrtion and 
graduaUy rafoeua thair anargy. During tha f irat waaka of tha obaarvation 
thi- pariod waa uaad to ahow filaa about tha ocaan and aarina lifa and to raad 
Brnaat Baaaingway'a THB OLD NMI AND TSB SBA, praparatocy to tha baach trip. 
Studanta ara aspactad to taka notea during tha filsa and to answar quaationa 
about filaa and oral raadinga at thair ooncluaion. 

, -V.'®' ?• '^"•^ ^ inatructional parioda of tha day, frca It 40 to 2*20 and 
2:20 to 3, tha atudanta ara dividad into aqu.n thirda aaong av ic claaa, ahop 
claaa, and boaarooa pariod. Again tha groupinga (thia tiaa "rada", "graana", 
and -bluaa-) ara not raUtad to achiavaaant or abUity. Brand, ovaraaaa tha 
■t««>«nta who ara working on aajor projacta and on hoaawork. Thia ia 
a tiaa for in-dapth attantion f na tJia taachar, ahould atudanta raquira it. 
Bafora tha baach trip atudanta workad on thair aurala, viaitad tha library for 
background raading, and workad on thair writtan raporta. Aa tha achool yaar 
draw t« a cloaa, thay put thair tiaa into taaka that naadad to ba f iniahad up, 
■wiy raquaating axtra tiaa to go to tha ahop to oaqplata thair wood projacta. 

Clint apanda tha laat two parioda ovaraaaing tha work of tha non-hoaaroca 
groupa. Ha alwaya dropa in on tha auaic claaa, "juat to aaa how thay'ra 
doing.- Tha auaic and art taaeharc provida thair own proaa aid-yaar and final 
•valuationa of tha atudanta. Moat of Clint'a tiaa ia apant at tha ahop, 
providing additional halp to tha ahop taachar. Tha aima hava tha option of 
working on a Uwn aowar aotor-powarad woodan go-kart, a projact that Clint 
anthuaiaatically laada. Such projacta, ha baliavaa, provida opportunitiaa for 
atudanta to raally taat out thair abilitiaa to organisa, plan, and carry 
through a coaplax taak. Shop, in ganaral, ha arguaa, ia i^»rUnt aa a 
vahicla for axpraaing diffarant kinda of ability troa that uaually 
daaonatrated in tha slaaarooa. Shop, too, ia a aaparataly avaluatad aubjact, • 
but, unlika all othar subjacta, it ia um—d with a fora, with only briaf 
individual ooaaanta (Saa appandix). studanta ara ratad on a four-point 
atrong- to -waak- aeala for bahavior, aotivation, and aehiavaaant. Although 
■hop ia not oonductad by tha hooaroca aUf f , if tha atudanta hava alactad to 
work on tha go-kart projact, it appaara on Clint and Branda'a final 
avaluationa. 
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If tim pcraits, dint providtts an aaMSMMnt of th« day's activities 
aftar tha class convanas for announcaMnta and diaaiaaal. Tha taacbara 

Ma^r of tha atudanta atop to givs tha taachara a hu<i ca thair way out of tha 

^ Studanta whoaa work ia ovardua aay ba raquirad to atay aftar 3, aa 

"^'tar school Club-. Thay ara ordinarily givan a day's 
notica, ao that thay can arranga thair transportation (or, parhaps, rush to 
ff" US 12*: "o<^i<*« tha Aftar School Club and for thosa raquirad to atay 

hil''S2!'Lf!JnS! "'^"^ '^^P**^ «ca datantion 



AssMaaent Records 



^P«rittn«nt school r«cord« at Mount Stanton Ui^t School include tw^ general 
^Sn^Sf teachers' .id-year and year-end evaluafcions and, 

staiting with the third grade, standardised achievsMnt test scoresT The 
^ IL*!*^!!*'***** ***** '^^^ ft^ntm and students to read and respond 

CurrenUy the school uses the 8RA AchievoMnt Series each fpting for 

The siMs collated language arts and 

"iJaJTi^rJi^^L?* '-^•i/^'^o" ^ ^"-^ the periodlf obServation. 

Overau sctuol scores on these tests are Md« available and are often of 
inurest to parents considering enrolling their chUdren at the school. 

Twice yearly each teacher prepares an individual evaluation of the 

JJ* "J"' •^•^J*"* in ^^:r or February, at which 

^ the hcMroo. teachers. The second is 
cn^>ieted just at the end of the school year Barring serious problem ^ch as 
possible retention of the student, year-end conferences are held only on 
S^r^l^*?'*^* axception of the shop teache., who uses I scaled 

:!!T' Pr«P««« a prose report (See appendix) . Nid-year and final 

evaluations are parallel in fora and content. y « «w luiax 

sines, the evaluation reports aie ude up of an essay joinUy 

co-posed by Brenda and Clint; briefer prose evaluations frcai the teachers of 

scxenM, art, Busic, and French; and the shop teacher's rating fora. 

At aid-year Clint and Brenda's evaluation essays run about 900 word^; at 

the hoaerooa teachers' particular concerns, as well rs their responsibilties. 

m the final evaluations, the first parag-raph outlines the student's 
perforaance during the week-long trip to the ocean, addressing such issues as 
interactional b^ayior and willingness to learn experientiaUy. The content 
of this pariigraph is developed jointly by the two Sachers during tleJTrSurn 
i«SJ«^ S* ^'"^ ot the tent counsellors who 

*■ " t««chers' own observations, m soae cases 
deSHTlioSjJ^^*''*^ »»^«»^i<««l «*ich Brenda 

A paragraph is devoted to each c< the hoaerooa subjects. Brenda ooaposes 
^^Jm ^"^. language arts and reading; Clint writes the aath evaluation. 
II T^f^ ' ®" physical education perforaance and, if 

iiSeIio?'?i Pf ticipated in the shop go-kart project, the succcess that 
endeavor is briefly noted. A final paragraph suas up overall per««al and 
acudMiic developMnte 



S^aS^r^K* -inUin. t-o fil. box., of .tud«,t J^k, J^l^ 

throughout th. y.ar. On. bo. contain, .oor^l obj.ctiv. work, .uch «. ^Jth 

9fMmu» punctuation, and .palling work A-f with tMch.r 
«»nt.. Th. .Mond con.i.ts of .tud.nt writing .ai^lM. 8h. um. thM. 

I 7^ ! Mking, a. a group and a. individual.. 8h. alM finds th. 

I* "I?^* '^''^ ■t'H>«nt. (and th.ir parmt.) to rhow 

th« how far th.y hav. com. At y.ar .nd all th. work i. giv.n to th. 
.tud.nt. to tak. hoM~a racord of th.ir y.ar*. aceoRpliahMnt.. 

HoMwork and cla..work i. oon.i.fc.ntly chMk«l and .cor«l and/or oaHttnt.d 

2l.ir ? r*'^ """"^ ^ °P«»*«9 of th. cla.. day to 

Ki^J^*^*"' •™»«ncin9 who i« ovtfdu. orally or through il.t. 

S.^ i*""^.^' 8tud«t. CO.. up fr«!u.nay throughout til. day to look «t 
S «^ J5f ■f^tl^- 9oing off to ru»ag. .u2c«Mifully il S.ird.Ik. 

only what i. covi.t.d, not wh.tii.r it was punctually •ubaitt.d. Bach pap.r 
■ust b. datMl, how.v.r, crMting a r.cord of til. tiaalinMS of studsnts* work. 

In til. wrly wMks of til. school y.ar hOMwork oo.pl.ticn reports ar. sMt 
h« for til. childr.n's parant.' signatur. and ccMntt. ThM. r.port-back 

Sr S.Jr^oJJ^k!"'** ^"^^ t JpinsiSuity 

AssMSMnts of aa^or proj.cts ar« rMord«l on a sp«:ial fora that Brmda 
^Ui IJ ^ '-fl^ct aU co^ionmts of th. work {8— appmdix). Th.s. 

r/'""?** ^i'^"^^^ *o th. .tud«its at STocsilati^ Jf tii. 
proJ«:t and ar. also kapt for Brmda's filas until y.ar and. Th.y ar. a Mior 
IV^.I* oosposi^g til. .valuation r^orts. For tii. ocanograjhy projS? 

.valuation of th. studsnts* actual bahavior during th. trip and a bri.f 
aasassMnt of Mch studwit writt.n by tii.ir trip counsslor. 

P.rforMnc. in th. oral raading circla. is also r«cord.d. Occasionally 
SiJII'^hi;*^^ J««essii«t of group M-bers aftar til. riding ..ssion, noting 
on a ch«:k-off for. tii. g.n.ral l.v.1 of til. studsnts* aehi.VM.nt that d«/in 
^iii^K'"*^ - ^-bulary, sounding out words, asssuranc, flow, and 
co-pr.h.nslon. ThM. rwords, too, ar. a valuabl. r.f.r«ic fo^ pr.paration 
of tiie .valuations, as wall as Mnitoring studMt progr.ss. P"P«""«» 
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Range of Btthaviori Aas«a8ed 



Making Cltliena 

Clint: About half oui job ia aaking citisena out of tha«... 
Brandat That* a right. 

Clint, ...and it ian't working if thay'ra juat citisena with ua. 

Branda: Mh^aha. Thay hava to go out into tha vidar world with it or 
what wa'ra doing ian't raally working....Lika thay will aay, 
wall, "I don't lika har,- and wa aay, "You don't hava to lika 
har, but you hava to ba raapactful and you hava to do all right 

m the Mount Stanton aixth grade, character develofSMnt ia equally aa 
iaportant aa acadeaic developawnt. Clint and Brenda view the laat year of 
Lower School aa a tranaition point for their atudenta. They are beooaina 

?2w?rr2!' *o n*" in their own live., at»ctlng to 

redefine thauelvea aa aaparate, independent persona. And they wili t^T 

Sil'iS! ^iT •«^f'«»«»t. The Middle School teachera "never 

know the kid. ao well.- Thia ia their final year of genuinely intiaate 
relation, with a teacher. Thua, they believe it ia iaperative to aodel 
appropriate adult-adult behavior with their atudent., befbre they go off to 
■ore 2utonyaoua environMnta and reUtionahip.. Say. dint: 

TO leave out ethical and aoral thinga at the very tiae kida ahould be 
learning thee. '<Jiinga ia the biggeat error. You aight aa well leave 
out reading, becauae it can't be aore ii^rtant. 

in..!?*^,"'^*' deacribe their goala for their atudenta it ia 

Sm^^ in teraa of perMnal growth. During our fir.t diacuas^on of the 
claaa^ooa perforaance icsaeaaaent atudy, Clint offered the aaaeaaaent of the 
ocean trip aa an exaaple of how he and Brmda work: 

I'a alwaya aaaeaaing thaa. 1 look for the ability to get along, to 
3o independent work, to take initiative, to aolve probleaa n 
try to) aases. different akilla, let different aaaeta 
•marge... through traditional activitiea and non- traditional ones aa 
weU. Building go-kartx ia a good example. 

atud^im^ ■i*"'^ r*!"* teaching auccea. aa chvige in 

•tudent.' jve^y behavior. Clint oounta thi. paat year a aucceaa, for 

ioIirSM!?^'?^ ■ ■<*«>1 oonaidered "unruly, 

hSJ^SSiJ "JS?^"^* '-cana that at least a 

S! I? o« the boya caae up to congratulate one of their clar^aatc , on 
an excellent preaenUtioni "It'a auch a healthy thing when kidr can aa/ 
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to Mch oth«r, 'That's a nice job', or 'Boy, that's raally n«at.'" 
Branda and Clint also valua tha sixes' ability to interact with 
comfortably with adults. They descrioe Ulrich, a scMwhat troubled, and 
trouble-aaking, early adolescents 



Clint: 

Brenda: 

Clint: 
Brenda: 



Olrich's the kind of kid who doesn't have all the skills he 
needs yet, but he's trying to find out how the world ooes 
together. But he'll be fine. 

He's a good, affectionate, caring person and he Hould.i't be 
in another school. Be'd be raising hell. 

They'd s<%aelch hia. 

For a kid like that ♦•o be able to cone up and give you a 
hug at that age, it's pretty phenoMnal, I think. 



Clint: He'd easily be on drugs.... 



The teachers argue that certain levels of interactional skill and personal 
confidence are prerequisite to successful functioni j in their classrooa. 
Thus, for SOBS students, progress in these areas sust precede acadeaic 
growth. They dascribe Harold, who even at the end of the school year was 
noticably lees interactive than aost in the class: 

Clint: Harold is a bright kid.... He had pretty good acadesic 

skills, but he's not going to use thea, do anything for you 
unless ...you get bim chuckling. So having a good tiM 
about casing to school is about as far as we could have 
gone with that. guy. 

To have hia able to write as sincerely as he does and to 
have hia think about his eaocions and to have hia think 
beyond hiaself as far as caotions are concerned, those are 
things that, well... He was the aost unp.''easant kid I ever 
aet in ay life 

...he's a different person. And it's not acadeaic, like 

you're (researcher) talking about, but it does tie in We 

went with hia with aath froa when h didn't understand 
soaething, that he ju»t would not listen. And he went froa 
that point to "Would you mhoti ae how to do this? I really 
need to know how to do this now." That's 180 degrees. 



Brenda: 



Clint: 



They find that self-^steea and self-confidence are essential bases for 
academic learning. Clint offers Gi- -le, a young, very quiet class w. j^it a 
exaaple. In previous years he had taught her elder sisters, both of whoa ^ 
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•xceptionally bright. G«yl«, however, cue to the sixth with a histoiry ub a 
■arginal student: ' 

She always felt stupid. Now she feels better about her whole life 
Success in reading has spilled over into her whole life.... That's our 
goal 1 don't care if she's the world's wisard at Mth or writing or 
anything else. Because she's ccae so far this year. And in the next 
couple of years, the next part of her life, she's going to feel so 
■uch better about herself that she's getting there quicker. 

When they used to give pre- and post-testing in the sixth, Brenda recalls. 

i^JfiiJ^'/'f;: -tressed non-acade«ic growth who hai 

often leapt furthest acad«iically, so.»ti»es as uny as four graSe levels. 



Assessmnta of Pers onal and Social Characteristics 

Clint and Brenda dedicate two to three paragraphs of their final 

I^S^'J^^i?"'"-;'"/' characteristics. Table One 

au»arizea their covents froa those sections of the reports. Personal skills 

n^Li:^ i^"*?"^ ""T^ ^'"^ ~— 8 coilSJJts Jir 
Je\1S;a'l-dev":pi:n~"''''""' "'"^ ""-Ported e-phasis on 

Over half of the reurks on personal skills address just five traits: 
ItJii:!?^"*" ^ ^fl* things; general huaor; sense of 

confidence or self-worth, overall kindness, though tfulness, and niceness; and 
level of ability and/or willingness to function as an independent person. 

Risk-taking, confidence, and independence were assessed for every 
student. They are attributes that the teachers consider funda«»ntal to 
success in their classroo., academically as well as personally. Following are 
k"?'":""' co-ents, illustrating how these three attribute. intJsIcJ 
as the basis for learning: 

Arthur had a good tine on our beach trip. He was interested in 
everything, wanted to give aoet things a try... 

We loved Bill's enthusiasa for the beach trip experience and 
appreciated his aggressive interest in all that was going on. He 
learned a lot and spent days with his eyes wide open, always 
receptive to opportunities. 

Emily appreciated the independence and trust she received on our 

responded reliably, taking care of others as well as 
herself... we would take Emily anywhere and hope she keeps us in mind 
whe.i she reaches !beach tripj counselor age. 
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TABLE ONE 



Pinal Evaluatlong: Assessments of Personal t Social Charactari^ t^igi,^ 



Personal Skills 

Risk taker/tries new 
things/varied 

interests 41 

Good humor 39 

Gonfidence/self-vorth 32 

Kind/nice 30 

Independent 20 

Bad habits 16 

Coordinated/athletic 15 

Attitude 12 
Uncooperative/insist 

on own way 11 

Leads 11 

Independent thinker 9 

Competitive 9 
Follows instruction 

or correction 9 

Nischevious 6 

Sincere 6 

Senmitive/deep feeling 6 
Itespect rules or 

Doundaries 6 

Balanced personality 6 

Loyal 5 
POrthri^t/direct/ 

clear 5 

Good citizen 5 
Decfsionmaker /accept 

decisions 
Emotional maturation 
Other 



5 
4 
11 
319 



Social Skills 

Group msk. ' ip^ 
Appreciati 

others 
Good sport 
Relates to adults 
Affectionate 
Pol ite/oourteous 
Respected by group 
Relate to teachers/ 

seek help 

appropriately 
Gives of self 
Makes friends 
Popular in group 



Acadco&ically 
Related Skills 



35 


K«sponsibl«/self 






moni^jor ino 




21 


Task completion 


37 


18 


Serious about work 


33 


15 


Volunteer to 




15 


perform/assist 


23 


13 


Punctuality 


19 


12 


Effort/attention 


16 




Organised 


9 




Bnjoy learning 


8 


10 


Study habits 


5 


8 


Knowledgeability 


5 


6 
4 


Ask quentions 
Other^ 


5 
3 


157 




225 



jStated positively or negatively, according to majority of remarks 
3D8e obscenities, rumor-monger, fighting, spitting, game playing. 
^Positive attitude - 8, negative - 4. 

5 Judgmental, complaining, creative/Imaginative, emotional. 

Cooperative/group oriented - 20, tight with a few friends - 8, loner 
guncooperative/not group-oriented ■ 1. 

Self -motivated, slow worker. 



6, 



n - 38 
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Patti hM don* soM changing, w« think, she Mtmrn mof abl< to 
handle prcbl«u on har oim— aocial, phyaical, and aantal. Shm Im 

IIJ have noticed ..ny achieveaenta with Gayle aince Septeaber and 
these w«e aoat ap|»arent on the beach trip. Bar inaecuritiea are at 
an ell tiae low aa confidence urgea her into acre riak-takinq 

Sfl^IIJ!;;!' l*""^ •Wi«nce Often, .he waa indepe^ent and 

ooapetent about reaponaibilitiea, chorea, poaaeaaiona, at al. 

and Clint aaaea. they are aeen largely a. peraonal attributea, deteridning 
how »ich the atudenta actuaUy get out of the experience, offered to Sll? 

Ki» ...enjoyed the (beach) trip while aaintaining her oonaiatent 

intuition to know when help waa needed in the kitchen, she waa a 
reliable worker, never coaplained, and cheerfully accepted any taak 
put before her... We hope we can convince her to iaketortriS^JSn 
in a few years a. a counaelor. f a n 

Throughout the (beach trip) week Ali wa. good-huwred, loving. 



A wide range of apecifically aocial .kill. (157 oomnt.) were alK> 
coMented on in the final evaluation.. AlMt all evaluationa (35 of 38) 
contained an ...eaaaent of the ati^denf. attitude towIrTgrS^J mL^Aio and 
cooperation with other atudent. and with adult., m addition! aSdl^J.' 
ability to interact with adult—the teachera and adulS iir:el?1j^ to 
!5!^r*' ".^ in 15 of the 38 caaea. Appreciation (21 coIS^tJ?, 



Of the evaluative rea-rka (62 of 225 co-enta). The clLely afJiiiatS ' 
Characteristics of task conpletion and seriousnea. about work account for 
another 30 percent (70) of the co-wnta. Together with punctualSruJ 
ccnents) and level of effort (16), attention and ccapletion characteristics 
account for alaost half (105) of the acadeaically^related aaaeewi^tl 

^'n*?:,*^ '^'^ -ttinga'Ia notabl"™S; 

aaaesaed (23 coaaent.), eon.istent with the iaportance placed on cooperative 
and group-oriented behavior generally. cooperative 
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A««eM»en t« of iteadin<| 



T.blM Two and thtM display a..M.Mnt« of reading, in the final 

• '-^^ taa^tivly. oJal reading 

Tabla Tvo ahowa 114 eoManta on parforaanc*, 60 on ooaprahanaicn, and 51 on 
peraonal and aocial akUla. A«»g .ocial and pT«,^char"tJ?I.Sc.: l^Sal 
of attantion or affoct ia conaidarad Mat fraquanUy (21 con^ta) 

iSJSj'iiShSd'm'^ ^ ^ l~rn fro. liuratuU i. al«, 

«~nta). AaaaaaMnta of c<«prahanaion ara alaost 
•vanly divided between general eoaprehenaion akilla (27 cuwenta) «nd^ 

(38 oo-enta), .canning (9), and uae of punctuation 
(9) aerve to define the atudenta' ability to interpret graMatieal atructure 
as they r jad. Thus about half of the evaluation, of oral perfor«n2r?«^J 
progress in under.tanding of uyntrnx, Aa.eaa»entK of pacinT^ao coSSnU)? 
o;!;'!^!*^ f ""^"^ pronunciation of word., aS a^ing^T^i; (8; 
provide evaluation, of vocabulary recognition and production. Iheae 
oon.titute about 25 percent of the oral perfor-ncS ^SSaaSif! addition 
irator1«J ''J'": -^'""^^^^ i-portance i. attached ?S 

^Im }n ciii isr*^'** * '^"^ ■"•^ ••■•■■•^ potfor«nce 



K 1 ^l!''"! •valuation, area, of progre.. and areaa needing ii^rovemnt are 
balanced. For example, one of the alower readera ia aaaeesed a. follows: 

Hark i. .till working on punctuation awarenes. and accuracy, but has 
■ade Mich progress since Fall. Be aaintaina a better pace, aound 
words out aore eaaily, and ia a aorr accurate reader. Nark still 
needrf help understanding difficult vocabulary and benefita froa any 
reading possible.... any effort in reading over the aumr aonths 
would be tiae weU spent. -wnwi- 

A greatly iiq>rovQd student is described thusly: 

Steve is a good reader now; accurate, appropriately paced, and 

tnSn^!!^!: !i ^ -nderatand hia, ao the eaphasis on 

enunciation and the regular practice in reading aloud havrpaid off. 
He .eldoa oaits saall words and paya closer attention in classs, 
bringing forth iaproved coaprehension. 



For an accoaplished reader, higher level skills are aaaeased: 

'1*1^ Pl~"""« literature and developed likea and 

Si iiiJJe?Ji%:iSJ;:i"?' .atioualy. He appreciated the .kills 

he learned in reading aloud and haa new reapect for thi. task that is 
not as easy aa it appeara. Tia ia an accurate reader, aaooth and 

IliirS!J!J\ °? • vocabulary beyond hia years and i. always 

interested in learning new word.. 
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TABLE THO 

Final Eval uatlonat Ags««snent» of Reading 



Perforaance Skills 



Snoothneas/phrasing 


• 38 


Expression 


21 


Pacing 


20 


Scanning 


9 


Use of punctuation 


9 


Sound.out words 


8 


Other 


9 




114 



CoMprehension Skills 



Vocabulary 

Conprahension 

Other 



Personal fi 

Social Skills 



30 Effort/attention 
27 Appreciate 
_3; literature 
60 Respect for task 
Other 



21 

17 
6 

_T_ 
51 



38 



^Enunciation, dialect reading, omit words, breathing irregular. 
T^itaoTy for detail, use of contextual cues. 
Anxious/defensive, share ideas, pride in work. 
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taking pUc« during «• 40-ainuU tMding Th« atudmta war* 

•long in „o..l about tb. Ci^ril War, a fxt that «a« challi^JCirJ^iiary, 
in uaa of dialact, «.d in atccy li„. coavLxlty. Oral parfor Jnc. .JSed 
■oat tMChar co^anta (59), both corraction of arrora and raquaata Tot 

Coaprahanaion eomanta wara aacond loat fraqu«»t (23 
««nta). Par«»«i «nd aocial bahaviora racaivad 15 oowanta froa Se 
?JS^S.'..J:*'^?^ •ttantion fro. tha group or fro. 

J^iTjf j; •"""^•Wnt during a atuSanfa turn at 

ISfiS; ^ P«it-raadl„, poaitiva aaaaaa^nta on a raadar'a afJort. In 

!^in?;\r ! -^O^nf in th. group uda anoouraging 

coManta to a atruggling claaaawite. 

far tba Mat fraquant corraction waa for .lapronouncad worda (42 

nS^r l?!?^!!!*!*^ .tructura, including punctuation Mrkara. studant. 

Vtl^ .!ir^ii;j;SfA^*?~' •«P""ion; thia waa corracta d 

3 tiMa. In aoM inaUneaa thia corraction alao appaarad to ba a chack on or 

J"*«'P"t«*i<» ot ayntactic atructuJT Tha taaSiIrlS „^ 
■i«pronunciationa of worda with coi^prahanaion chacka. Sh^ 
requaatad aynonywi or dafinitiona of worda onlyU tiwa durSTthi ^Tirm 
aaaalon (ccparad to 42 pronunciation corractiJna). J^SJrllaSii 
genaral ccnprahanaion 8 tiiiaa, aakiag for axplanation of tha Vlr.«S « 
a^tence Juat raad 6 tiiaaa and twic. avoking group diacuaaion^ SlWtaxt 
f^«. .r^"**" •ddition, aba twica pro^idad backgrJuST 

inforMtion on avants or paraona(,«a of tha Civil War ara. 

.«i.^l,'Ti*'Kf •valuation raport (Tabla Two) and tha a..pla raading 

•aaaion (T.bla Thraa), parforwmca variablaa ara tha Mat fraquant focualf 
rrSl f"—~"J- Corractiona of rhyth. «ri atraaa and of SpraaaioTIp^ar 
in tha claaa aaa.lon protocol, in tha final avaluationa thaaa taata o! 
2Sl«JSiS^^???2:**" «a r.fiacUd in aaaaaa^nta of phraaing, axpracaion, 
and acanning ability, aa wall aa ovarall coaqprahanaion akill. m claaa and in 
tha raport vocabulary ia affordad tha wat fraquant co«antt Durina cLm 4? 
pronunciation, ara corractad 13 word.* coil^S^^H^:" ch^ki? ^T' 

I^'i^Ji?SnIT^'^ ^° fT*"^ vocabulary co.prahan.ion ability and 

an additional 8 cc«nta on ability to aound out naw worda. 
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TABLE THREE 

verbal Comaents t Corrections; Reading Circle S^ssion^ 



Perfonpance Skills 

Word odspronomced 42 
Correct stress/ 

rhythm 7 
Add enthusiasflv^ 

expression 5 

Word omitted 2 

Add dialect 2 
Reduce dialect for 

clarity of meaning 1 

59 



Oopprehenslon Skills 

Give synonym 
Explain word 

Mispronounced 3 

Correctly 
pronounced 3 
Explain paragrafdis 4 
Restate sentence 

in other words 2 
Relate to past parts 

of book (group 

discussion) 2 
Provide background 

information on 

topic 2 

23 



Personal a 

Social Skills 

7 Positive ooonent on 
6 performance 6 
Attention requested 4 
Group 2 
Individual 2 
4 Encouragement during 

reading 3 
2 Positive oonment on 
attitude toi#ard 
correction/ 
2 repetition 2 

15 



Encouragement from 
classmates 



20 



^^T??^^ ^""^ * 40^ute reading period devoted to Across Five Aor ila, a 
Civil War saga among the most challenging books used in the sixth grade. Students 
are from the French 11 group. 
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Aa—asaenta of Language Arta 

Languaga arta final avaluationa ara focuaatd prlaarily on writing, but 
aamm attantion ia givan to oral parforaance for thia aubjact aa wall. Table 

^* on the language arta aeetion of the 

final evaluationa. Technical writing akilla are aoat frequenUy asaeaaed (144 

;lo/ii^'J ^ghar order writing akilla are alao^iven i,"";::^ 
JUtr i .^'^y " co«anta about oral preaentation akiUa are 

given. Peraonal and .ocial akilla are afforded 66 coaMnta and, aa in Lr 
report aectiona on reading-related behaviora, effort i. given tt".St 
attention (24 oonenta, over a third of aU raMrka). Effort ia alao 
reflected in aaaeaaMnta of attitude toward reading (14 coMenta) and. in 
part, in the 14 aaaeaaaenta of pride in work. The teachera* eaphaaia on 
interactional akiUa ia reflected in the 9 ccaaenta on atudenta* help-aeeking. 

^**»*»"9*»^«»ly three claaa aesaiona were devoted to apelling inatruction 

technical akill, receiving alwat one quarter (34) of the 144 conenta 
Proofreading, a practice highly eqphaaised in the teachera* claaarocai * 
interaction with the atudenta, ia the technical akUl second aoat often 

MlJ^JlfjS^L*^?'"*: ^" proofreading and pride in work were cloaely 

aasociated by the teachera. P.n«»n.hip ia coMented upon 22 tinea, alao an 
t^^J^t* ,1^^*^^^"^ claaaroc a«phaaU. AaaeaaMntTof the .aaiery of 

(22 oo«enta) range fro. accurate capitaliiation to underatanding of 
ayntax and derive, at leaat in part, fro. work aheet aaaigmwnt perfor^JcJ. 

Aaaeaaaenta of higher order writing akilla atreaa organiiation (19 

ij;n"liJ;J.*^Jli?; ' accounting for a third of content and 

«tyle co«ent«. Depth (14 conenta) , aelf-expreaaion (13), and aincerity (7) 
in writing are valued .ore highly than knowledgability (4) , augg^ating ^t 
learning to write well and to enjoy writing are «,re Lipor^ant L, the aixJh 
grade teachera than coMunication of aubject Mtter through writing. 

ornarli^^HLJIi;'"**"*!: --enta, balance progreaa »ide and 

progreas needed, aa well aa expreaaing Brenda and Clint's objectives for 
student self-reliance and and aelf-iK>nitoring: 

It has been fun to watch Pran's progress in writing. Hid-way through 
the yw, she developed wre depth and sensitivity while increasing 
her effort on written assigniMnts. She is moc* ccnetent with 
organizing her thoughta and, with the exception of a few .isspellings 
peppered throughout, reflects pride in all she doea. The next step 
to maturity is proofreading. Many of Pran's errors are obvious ones 
that she could catch herself, so this should be a goal for next year 
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TABLE FOUR 



Final Ev aluation*; Assesamenti of Language Arts 



Tedmical Skills: 
Graphic, Lexical. Syntactic 

Spelling 34 

Proofreading 29 

Penaanship 22 

Graanar 22 

Punctuation 15 

Paragraphing 6 

Dictionary use 5 

Accuracy/precision 5 

Other 6 

I44 



High Order Skills: 
Content. Style 

Thoughts organised 19 

Cohesion 17 
Dspth/interest/ 

involveiBent 14 
Nrites for 

self-ej^ession 13 

Research skills 11 

Directness/clarity 10 

Sincerity 7 

Knovledgeability 4 
Creative wording/ 

phrasing 4 

Other 7 

106 



Verbal Skills 

Oral presentation 

ability 
Listening skills 
Other 



12 
4 

_9 
25 



Personal s 
Social Skills 



Effort 

Pride in work 

Attitude 

Appropriately 

seekghelp 
Other 



24 
14 

14 

9 

_5 
66 



n 



38 



Apparently refers to both understanding syntactic structure and to specific markers 
jfor written syntax, e.g., punctuation, capitalisation. 
jCapitalizatlon, sentence structure, integration of art work. 

Research skills are aentloned generically and specifically, including outlining, 
.note- taking, paraphrasing, condensing and organizing material, 
^rxtes to report research, humor, fluency. 

Comprehension of verbally presented material, positive attitude to oral presentation, 
gphrasing, verf»al expression, oral vocabulary. 
T^arn from homework, meet deadlines, follo»r directions. 
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lJy?i'l?c?li;'*2ir::ii'^"J »>^- easier.... hi. 

Jli^d! fiJJ : % Olrich co^.„ r..p.ct the obviou. growth, he 

better organiiation o£ though?, .ore 
»h««ion, nMt9r penMiwhip and a broadar undarsUndlng o£ baaic 
TfTf Ol'ich i« not tha bast of spellars but is 

SJi''!.^"'*'' ^'i^^l*** into using a dictionary, 

ht! J^""!! ' ^^'^^ P'«>«"«Oing but wh... h. Slow. dJw i 

feels rightfully proud of hi. obvious progress. 

.u./*'!^*"'*'"'.!"'^'"^ "^'^ ^•""^9 •l** reflected in the 
Irl l?fii^\ ^^^^ writing, oral presentation and written coamosition 
are tightly integrated skills, dependent upon one another/ And aJr^I tiS 
to personal and aocial skUl develop.ent. Their evaluatiin oJ jj.^ JJJr^s 
in reading and writing illustrates their instructional philosophy? P'°9"" 

**f" ^'**n<* to Ji« aince he has discovered that 
reading aloud is not as easy as it once appeared. He has 

■Ji'^'''* ^^^^ y**' accurately, 
SKMthly and with aore expression. He is just transcending fro. 

ij;?^? to phrasing and scanning ahead, which i. 

^1 "toh his own errors and needs 

-ore focus on coiprehension, but he's getting better....P.rhap. 
^n?^^. beginning to enjoy literature, his writing al«, 

doesn t like to write and will be the first to adsit it. Be is 
bothered by spelling probleis which, until lately, have inhibited his 
written expression, it has uken Jim a long ti« to build up enough 
confidence to write freely. He displays deeper thought, .ore 
cohesion and better organisation than we saw earlier! His 
understanding of basic granar is iq;>roving and he is able to stay 
focused on a writing assignnent, which is fairly recent.... He 
profited froa the small research classes and used his tine 
productiveJ.y. Again, focus and Maturity cone into play 



Twenty students* oral presentationj of oceanography project reoortf. w.r» 
Observed during the .tudy. Table Five reports Z tjJjhSr'J^o^^'^rduring 

r L^J*"' Together the written and oral versions of 

these reports constitute the largest language arts project during the 

^^^ui"^cS:u'^^•or'^'r'^^"^T/•;^"^•^ ^» i-Tri^t with 

«»nt or a Vhanks-, if the report was brief or perfunctorv 

years , very fine work", -An outsUnding job", -Good work-, -ore of your best 
efforts to date-, -Now we se« how it's supposed to be done-! 
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TABLE FIVE 

Verbal Conments ft Corrections; Oral Reports 



Concluding Coimnents 



Presentation Style 



Content 



Positive conment 
Thanks 



11 Speak too softly 
^ Make distracting 
20 gestures/noise 

Use sural 
appropriately 

Engage audience 

Bad posture 



2 
1 

12 



Knovledgeable on 
topic 

Conclusion 

follows from 

rei^rt 
Able to answer 

questions 
Good explaination 
Data good, but 

low 

comprehension 
Coiq>rehend 
hard topic 
Report to point 
of topic 
Expertise will be 
applied on 
beadi trip 



11 



13 



P.yvide Assistance 

Ask directive 

questions 3 
Help control 

students' questions 2 

5 



Directed to Audience 

Request attention 9 

Individual 6 

Group 3 
Good question 3 

12 



n « 20 
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For fivtt stjd«nts th« tMchcra at^piwd in to provide aasiauncc, •ithcr 
directing quMtiona to tha apaakar, in ordar to gat the talk back on track, or 
to hel^ with the MnageBent o£ queationa froai the audience, when theae 
interrupted the flow of tho preaentation. CcMenta to the audience were 
■oatly requeats for attention (9), but aoaM atudenta were alao oomlaM'^'^ed 
foL inaightful queationa (3). 



In addition, the teachera ooMented on preaentetion atyle (U coMwnta) 
and content (13). five atudenta were told *o apeak up (during and/or after 
thoir talk). Three were adMniahad for aaking diatracting no jea or gestures 
lAile apeaking. Uae of the required viaual aid waa praiaed twice. 

Content raurka were genet ally directed to the atudenta* daMnatration of 
■aatery of the topic. Pour coaMenta evaluated the extent to which the 
concluaion of the report followed froai the daU or explanation preaented. 
Thia correaponda to the teachera* frequant claaarooai queriea of how atudenta 
caM to a concluaion, or how they know what they claiai to know. For exaiple, 
a filM during the oceanography project focuaaed on Darwin* a theory and the 
atepa to hia acientific analyais had been carefully diacuaaed. in one-on-one 
work aignificant attention waa given to logical progreaaion of thought and 
creating an evidence baae for claiaa. 

Although group queation-anawer aeaaions were relatively infrequent, they 
did aoMtioea occur at the conclua.lona of filaa of atory-readinga in the 
poat-PE liatening acaaion. In part, theae queationa clearly aerved to aonitor 
atudent attention and to apotlight failure to be attentive. Theae were the 
only occaaiona during which Brenda and Clint choae to call on atudenta who 
were leaat likely, rather than aoat likely, to know the anawera. Although the 
poat-liatening aeaaiona included higher-order queationa, one typical aeriea 
requeated that aix atudenta recall facta froai the atocy, three add to this 
atory by developing background inforaction, two reatate the plot, and one 
explain why aoaething had been done. That ia, aix queationa were recall 
queries, twj teated coaprehenaion, three required intr-rpretation, and one 
deaanded analyaia. 

Brenda and Clint value the higher order akilla highly and atreaa then in 
their individual work with atudenta. However, they alao !r«elieve it ia 
i^rtant to expoae the atudenta to all foraa and levela of queationing. 
Dvxinq the year the aixth uaea only one textbook, apending a few weeka working 
through a biographical aaction of Scott Fore8iian*a INACB 1, including the 
queationa for each atory and the unit review. Analyaia of theae queationa 
found 26 conprehenaion queationa (38%), 17 appUcation queationa (24%), 14 
reraU queationa (20%), 10 evaluation queationa (10%), and three analyaia and 
three syntheaia queationa (4% each}. Onit review queationa were reatricted to 
reruU and ccaprebenaion. In explaining why the textbook wia uaed, Brenda 
atated that it ia inporUnt that th« atudenta do even the true-ralae 
queationa, aince "they abould be expoaed to that) there*a nothing strong #ith 
it. Such foras of queationing are not regularly practiced in the sixth and, 
eapeciaUy for atudenta irito are leaving Mount Stanton, rehearaal of Mr -^ae 
akilla ia of value. 
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nto of Math 

In contrast to the final evaluation assessMnta of reading and lanouace 
•rta, in which academic skills cc^>rise the large ■ajorlty of conents, in the 
■•th section of the evaluations personal and social skills constitute fully 40 
fJ'!*"!.?! ««nts. This direcUy reflects Clint and Brenda's belief 
that attitudinal probl«s, not lack of ability, are the source of aost aath 
failures. Table Six details coMents on math achieveMnt for 37 final 
evaluation reports. Personal and social skills are assessed with 112 
c«nts, coBpared with 169 coMents on acadeaic aath skills, UO remarks, 
(40% total) on technical skills and 59 (20%) on higher order skills. 

Parallelling the reading and language arts evaluations, in the aath 
evaluations effort is the aost frequenUy assessed personal characteristic (20 

??r^n.«.:. ,f^'n*' ^ ?*^'' ■"»>J«ct»' *.ctitude is also coMonly noted 

(18 oonents) . However, confidence appears here for the first tiM as an 

IS;?!;*"i^^f*^****' "iti* W co«ent., nearly as often assessed as 

effort and oftener than attitude. (In the final evaluation sections on 
personal and social characteristics confidence is the third aost frequenUy 
assessed personal skill.) Perforaance under tiae pressure (14 eoMents), also 
a confidence Indcator, is uniquely noted for aath. The coMent "interested in 
higher aath skills- (10 ooKents) ech a the reading assessaents* coaaent 
appreciate literature", both suggesting that learning is aade easier and aore 
fruitful by genuine interest in the subject. The aath evaluations consider 
frustration with the subject as a significant factor (6 coMnts) and pride in 
work and appropriate help-se«iking (6 coaaents each) appear here, as they do on 
the language arts evaluation, however less heavily weighted in aath. The aath 
evaluations also aake aention of students* ability to ask good questions, 
closely allied to the ability and/or willingness to seek help. 

Technical skills and higher order skills are caiefully distinguished in 
follow 'o' exaaple, one of the slower students is described as 

Math is still a weaK area for El? -ij, but she has learned new 
skills and uarpened aany jld o». . the year. She continues to 
be slack with aultiplication fa, jd should work on building up 
speed with thesf . Her coiceptual knowledge is pretty solid, but she 
.8 forgetful of processes or aakes siaple ooaputational errors... 



Genuine in- .rest in aathei^tics is enthusiasticaUy noted as explanation 
for academic iaprovoient* 

Ivan became more conceptual every day* not satisfied with finding the 
answer bsit interested in how processes were related. This is the 
thinking of a aatheaatician, and as his confidence soared, so did his 
test scores. It didn't phase Ivan whether or not he was und«r a time 
pressure as he set his own pace, used his increased speed in 
coaputations and appeared to be unconcerned. He was pr m to 
careless errors when he hurried, like all of us, but did fine once be 
discovered he could work within the tiae fraaes. 
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TABI£ SZX 



Pinal EvaluatlcriS ; Aaseanicnts of Math 



Technical Skills 



Higher Order Skills 



Accuracy/carefulness 


26 


Understand concepts 


27 


Mastery of content 


23 


Understand process/ 




Testing performance 


23 


can work in steps 


24 


Computational skills 


15 


Problon solving 




Computational facts 


8 


skills, ^sp. story 
problems 




Speed 


7 


8 


Proofreading 


5 




59 


Neatness 


3 

110 







Personal £ 

Social Skills 

Ef f ort/att ent Ion 
Confidanca 
Attltuda 
Bahavlor undar 

tiaa pzaasura 
Intaraatad in 

hlgAiar math 

skills (algabra, 

gaonatzy) 
Easily fruatratad 
Appropriataly 

saak halp 
Oonpatitiva/prida 

in nork 
Asks guastions 
Othar 



20 
19 
18 

14 



10 
6 



6 
5 
8 

112 



n « 37 



In thxaa casas, problsn solving ability w^.s directly ralated'to the student's 
2raading ability. 

Appreciate relevance of math to other skills, under-value own math skills, 
con^lete homework, meet homework deadlines. 
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on the other hand, « negaci^e attitude toward aath, not lack of aptitude, 
in assessed as the prisAry cause of failure to learn: 

Math is not as easy for Ginger as it i#ould have been had she paid 
■ore attention in class. She started off the year with sincere 
effort but becai-e easily distracted in class and aissed such. She 
has the aptitude to be a pretty good satheMtician if she set her 
■ind to task. Many processses are just below the surface and com 
forward with si^>le refreshers, bjt others have gaping holes because 
she wasn't paying attention and did.*'t concern herself with the 
learning. Ber lack of progress has been an attitude problem and one 
She needs to correct to uintain an appropriate standing in the 
seventh grade. 



Aw>ng the aath technical skills, accuracy and carefulness (26 coHiente) 
■astery of basic content (23 ) , and perforaance in test situations (23) are' 
■ost frequently noted. Reaarks on aastery of co^putetional facte (8 
nJ!JS!li; '""Jf"'"*^ coaputetional skill. (15), and notes on speed (7) and 
proofreading (5) Mke up the r«»iindar of the technical skills assessients. 

Higher order skiUs are assessed as "understanding concepte- (27 coMente) 
and understanding aath processes/working in steps- (24). Por eight studente 
story probleit-solving ability is conented on, and in three cases it J, " 
direcUy correlated to reading ability. 

behavior is not aentioned anywhere else in the final evaluations, 
although reading and language arte were tiae-testml as well as ■u>th. In 
addition, the aath evaluation notes the likely aath group placeaent for the 
seventh grade. Although final decisions froa the seventh grade teachers had 

''J^' •'^'^ •^•1"«"<»»' the sixth grade teachers 

Judge frca the achieveaent test scores and their own knowledge of stedent 
S!!:?^!!"?! their influence on the placeaent process) which of four aath 

sections the studente are aost likely to find theaselves in. (This topic is 
taken up again in the section on criterion-referenced assessaent, below.) 

A Develop mentel Base for Acadeaic Spccess 

Throughout their foraal and inforaal assessaente Brenda and Clint 
articulate their strong conviction that personal and social developaent are 
the prerequisite for acadeaic success. As the excerpts cited ISoJ?^ 

r:?"*?' both achieveaent and aptitude in their evaluations. 
However, they tend to draw their basic distinction not between these two 

ISrSiJ.S^.J*;;;i7;' •**i«^««"t aptitude, on the one hand, 

and personal readin#)ss to learn, on the other. 

Queried about the distinction between achieveaent and aptitude as they 
shape instruction in the sixth, Clint and Brenda acknowledged the distinction 
but refocussed the question on personal development. As il theiJ hSit? th^ 
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sir. V""?i!' " *^ .xplaiution Of their pedagogy. 

dJ^SllIt" Wntly highly .bU girl with . .ubU. l..rniJg 

I«ook at 8t«v« and you know that h«'s inttlligent and h« has 
difficultiM aven writing a santane*. In that caaa you can't axpect 

!}!k ?P ^ •^•n touchad it/ And 

with hi. you'ra looking for progra... ..and whan you hia raach it 
and than you faal good and you figura out what tha naxt ona is going 
to be and than you go for that ona. But thara ara other kids that 
really go beyond their ability, Linda would be an e«ain»le.... 

Steve reMBbers and he aakes sense. He's thinking all the tiM. 
That's one of the difficulties with hia, he's not paying attention in 
class because he's thinking on his own.. ..He's got^bility he hasn't 
used yet, but he's .ore able to use it, 1 think, because his 
comunication skills, his feelings about hiMelf are better. He's 
3uat a acre confident person than he was, a acre attractive person... 

ar* ^tl^l^t Brenda caution that personal and «x:ial skills, while they are 
M^;?*^ ^ ^ laarnlng that takes place in their classrooa, are not 
indicators of ability or achieve nt. Linda, aentioned in the 
passage ibove as working beyond her ability, is an exa^»lei 



Brenda: Linda caae to us with absolutely raving reviews because 
she's such a wonderful person. I never heard a negative 
coMent about her ever. And it took a while to find out 
that the kid had sosm serious acadeaic probleas. Real, 
real holes. 

Clint: Not just things she that she didn't know, but things that 
she couldn't learn in that way. 

Brenda: And that's when, and then when you see that it's causing a 
child anxiety, "How com they got that and 1 didn't get 
it?", then it's tiae. That's when 1 call in (the school 
testing rpecialist) Dora ahd say, "What's going on here?" 
and Dora will run extensive, professional testing. 

Consistent with this philosophy, the teachers' final evaluation reprtts 
stress personal and social developaent above all other assessaents. Table 
Seven brings together coHents on social and personal characteristics related 
° fS*"**' acbieveaent froa all sections of the final evaluations. A total 
?3 «I„f!r'"** •««>«"i«»lly-related behaviors are aade, an average of over 
13 specific reaarks per student. The six of the seven aost frequency citeS 

r""""f**'*^*"*""*' "■Ponsibility/self-aonitoring, confide.«e, 
attitude, seriousness about work, enjoyaent of learning-are not specific to 
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TABLE SEVEN 

Final Evaluations; Aaseasments of Academically-Related Behaviors 



Effort/attention 


81 


Responsible/self- 




Bonitorlng 


62 


Confidence 


S6 


Task CQODletion 


47 


Attitude 


46 


Serious about work 


43 


Enjoy learning 


35 


Appropriately seek 




help 


25 


Punctualil;y 


23 


Volunteer to 




perfora/assist 


23 


Pride in work 


22 


Orgapization/study 




habits 


14 


Follow directions 


10 


Ask questions 


10 


Easily frustrated 


6 


Other3 


4 




507 



n « 38 



^Sums assesssents frwn all sections of the evaluation. 
^Positive attitude ■ 31, negative » 15. 
Share ideas, self-motivated. 
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Crlf rlon-Ref«f need A««mb— nt 

Throughout their class vork and thair avaluation reporting, Brenda and 
tii"Li!!J!^J*f* J?**^ co«it.«»t to criterion-referenced assessMnt. During 
the two-aonths* observation period, the teachers were never heard aaking 

o« •t«<i«nt petforaanc«. or student work. They stricUy 
■aintained an attitude of evaluating each student on his/her personal ''"^ 
progress, socially and acade^cally. while they relied extensively on 

^iii?L!Tr' I "'iS"^: .Ituatioos m which student success 

was publically contrasted. Por exanple, the oceanography topics were 

J.""**'*!?/** betur-achievlng student. rSived .ore challenging 
topics, thus enabling even weaker students to do a creditable job. Then sow 
Of the outstanding language arts students were asked to do the first 
presentations, Kdelling for the others what oould and should be done. Th< 
publi^Uly"' to share perforMnoe and i^>rovaaent 

However, student scores on Mth or language arts hcMwork were never 
announced orally, even iriien papers had been exchanged for correcting. Bach 
student siaply dropped her/his assignMnt in Brenda's "in" box and could 
discuss the result privately. Ridicule of poor perfonunce by classMtes was 
never tolerated and rarely occurred. Coaqpliaents to others on a good 
perforaance were highly encouraged and occurred with surprising regularity. 

One telling incident illustrates the values of autual support and 
appreciation that Clint and Brenda encouraged in their cUssroca. Clint had 
prepared a 100-question wltiplication exercise for a student who had 
requested additional help and practice. Nben the students arrived in the 
■orning, som had seen it on the desk and requeste<^ that they be assigned a 
tlMd exercise of wiltiplication questions as a gaM and ass«!SSMnt of their 
own progress. Clint and Brenda agreed. Many of the students, especially 

■ O'^'Kwnt of the exercise, 

^.^.^ very distressed when they failed 

to co^ilete the 100 questions in the alloted tiw. A few ainutes after the 
test had been corrected and aany scudents were clustered around Brenda's desk 
telling their scores, three girls brought a fourth, tearful classaate through 
the crowd, dragging her by the hand. -Brenda", they said, -tell Patti she can 

"P^* becauae she couldn't finish the test, but she can do 
lota Of thing.!- Brand, i—di.tely dropped all other concerns to attJid to 
the distressed .tudent, taking her .aide privately to aaaure her of her 
iJt l:^ •chieveaent., and aath abilitiea. UUr, Clint and Brenda .poke to 
each of the aupportive .tudent., coapiiaeuting thea on their coapaa.ion and 
the way they had handled the wituation. Bach of theae .tudent. ' final 
evaluaticm. note, their kindne.. and helpfulneM. 

Except for aatheaatic, the final evaluation. ajnUin few nora-referenced 
JJlJ'Srf^n?! fT*' «««»t. «» pereonal and wcial char«»cteri.tic., 
only one iaplies relative .tending in the group: One student is described as 
as ready as any anyone we ever had- to succeed in che Middle School. 
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:n thm 38 tMding •■■•■«Mnts, thM« ar« 14 coMenta that suggest the 
general perforaance level of the student (5 "very good"/"f ine"; 5 
goodVeble-i 3 -pretty good-| 1 -challenged-), ^ut none that directly 
coheres a student to the class, siailarly, in the language arts section, 
only three expliciUy nor»-referencing coMents appear in the 38 evaluations. 
One student is described as having a vocabulary -beyond his years"; two 
students have spelling skills -above the sixth grade level-. An additional 23 
coBTOits suggest achieves Tit level t two students find vocabulary 
"tough-/"difficult-| one is a -pretty good- speller and two ace -not very 
good-/- flawed- 1 eight studenU* writing is -natural-/-respected by 
othert-/-notable-/-easy/"good- and two students' is "slow-Z-difficult-. 
Reading and language arts assessMnts are alwst exclusively couched in terw 
of personal growth since the fall. 

In aath, however, 29 of the 37 evaluations (71%) include exilicitly 
noc»-referenced coMents. For alMst all students, perforaance is generaUy 
characterised to suggest their place in the group. Ftor 14 students, seventh 
grade Mtb group placeMnt is projected. For an additional 15 group standing 
is noted. For exaaple, -Chester oonsistenUy soores above average on tests in 
class and on the standardised exaa-| -Carl... is proficient at the class 
level ; Oavid tests high in aath, both in class and on the standardized exa«-; 
To Bake progress which now places her in the higher average side of the class 
was no easy task (for Patti).- General characterisations of aath skill level 
include -whis-/-a natural-/easy-/-high level- for five students; 
■capable"/-pretty solid-/-good- for four students; 

"challenged-/-difficult-/-hesitant- for eight students; -weak-/~area of 
concern for six students, as well as 23 coanents on specific skills that 
iaply group-noraed ability. 
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Assesaaent Strategies 



Testing 



Because Mount Stanton Loner School Is a non-grading Institution. 
arhleve»ent testing plays a alnor role In the sixth grade cUasrooa. It Is so 
rare, in fact, that a testing situation evokes considerable anxiety among sosie 
students. As noted above, during the standardised aehleveMnt test two 
students broke down and were unable to finish and one student broke Into tears 
over a pseudo-test of ■ultlpllcatlon proficiency. Brenda and Clint work to 

test situation does not offer a true Masure of achleveiMnt or aSllty. They 

S^^L J ^'V^I—^!.*"^ P'*^"" instruction. 

SSSIJfl. • -.Tf-deslgned tests for 

diagnosis and for sizing up. 

.«.ud!Il! ^^'^l'*" ^r'^f diagnostic testing when they suspect that a 

student My have an ability inpalnwnt. They called In the testlnrspeclalist 

gon* undiagnosed throughout her Lower School years. This testing 
Is done In private and Is followed by .eetlngs with the parents and the 
student and, often, parents and student together. A supplemntary or 
auxiliary Instructional progriiB Is jointly developed. 

Ciinc conposes a uth test In the fall that the sixth uses for slslng up 
Che students' achlevsMnt and ability In that subject. This test covers 
i.^^ *^ average student would have aastered In the fifth 

grade and also skills that they anticipate having to teach in sixth. They 
refer to use their own test rather than the results of th« fifth grade 
standardized achleveaent test because, as Clint puts it: 



I want the. tested right, tested with som kind of huwnlstic feel to 
xt....i like it better to look at our own (test results), because I 
know how we set thea up for those things. I just feel better about 
It if we've done it ourselves. I know that soMbody like All [a 
dislexicl, for Instance, was unsettled. ...I would never want to aet 
an impression of All froa a test I hadn't given. 



The problem with testing, Brenda adds, is that: 

What you're getting in that (ordinary testing) situation is basically 
readi 3 the directions and adainlstering the test without any 
prefaces about what they (the results) are going to be used 
for. slBDly following the words in the test. Clint, when he does 
it, he really talks to the kids before about the test, not to put too 
■uch weight on it, that it's sort of a good thing to know bow to do 
but your life doesn't depend on it. ' 
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The sixth grade conducts t^ired annual year-end achieveMnt teatina 

JX's^sje^jj'L'Siii^^xi^*^" -^•^ ofV~:id:;d'L'3'.x«. 

J-„ri!I«, K I,?? •"nounced and diacusaed several 

tTiJH ' •i5»haa.Md to the atudenta that the teat 

would be only one of the f»:tora that atteeted aeventh grade pUceMnt and 
that they, the classroo. teachers, ,«uid have final approval Sf ^ITpL^Senta 

fZ^^T^V "~ P^tfomance aasessne^s would bl coJr^SS? 

JJk"!!!"^*]**^ repeatedly stated, was very unlaportanrcoloarei 

!i? *^ <»"9<»i»9 classroo. work. These assuJa^Jer^irTre^SU 
and expanded, at the beginning of cmt sessi^ Ci^t !!„! 

I^'S/f J^'S^^irtry to 

ITI^I *r *^ •^''•y Oo on the test, 

Clint and Brenda's pedagogy relies upon a relation of trust between 

tl^^JeTJelilS'^i^ f";' ^ • the«elves when 

cliJJ^. I? ?? ' / ^J^^ comfortable disclosing their need for help, to 

Now if we were grading these kids, and their 75 oi 90 (percent] were 
upon the door, that whole thing (trust) would be broken down. Then 
nobody-you know tbase kids . 12 or 11, they won't M^t^t theJ 
need help or that they couldn't do aoMthi g as well as soMbodv 

/H^*** this is the 

i^/L ii"?h*r • 'f"^ thto^h. It Ukes down see barrier., it 
r ? .J . w?"? ^ to learn and »ott of 

SJi S*f It 



Claaawork and Ho— work Assignnentii 

Student written work i. carefully read and, as de«:rib«i i„ the aection on 
!?!J2;ir ' carefully recorded, and sa^>lea kept as individual 

il^^l \Jt"'''^ observation period no papers weri returned or 
filed without written coaMnts and all objective assignMnts were scored with 
nuid,er or percentage right or wrong. Student c«posi?SS reJI^eTJJlJurtJJe 
co«ent. on. to eight sentences in length. TheiTinvariably^ntlinS 

c^S P"^***"' "°i9n»ents. Critical 

2? ?°*^"' **' proofreading or penunship to a 

too short or auperf icial job. In ..th claaa Clint worked fro. proSleii« or 
workaheets or on the blackboard. Be collected proble. sheets on the averse 

JLl^lls^ "T'*^* -"^-^i^S t»»«t this particular wor^ would 

collected and aoMtiws not. 

work!iiLT f I" assignments were either dittoed handout 

rr^iJi;! teach^-caqpos^J. Many of the Mth problem and .uch of the 
language arts work on baaic granar, punctuation, and vocabular" were drawn 
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fro. th« <<orksh««t folders. Ho»i«v«r, both math probleu and vocabulary and 
gramr probluM twr* aUo ganeratvd by tha toac^hars. . Bacausa Clint and 
Branda try to aaaociata the ^tk with oncaing curriculu. thaMs as .uch as 
possibla, thay construct real lifa problaas whanavar they can. Por axavie 
various things in tha cla.sroo. vara .easurad as part of cha basic glSTErJ' 

.I!!*"*???"' ■ *'iP' • of vocabulary 

and spelling words was dictated that included various oceanography teru. as 

" Jh"jJipf ^'"^ ^ '^'^ ^« "ith 

writing asslgnMnts are aU teacher-created, scbm planned as a regular 
part of each year's curriculu. and soie generated spontaneously, in response 
to a class activity or student interest or to .eet a particular pedagogicar 
need that the teachers have detenined. As an exanle of it planned activity 
the Class field trip to th. state legislature aSISrern^r^s'^^ Tol!^^' 
tl^i^ •tud«nt wrote to thank the governor for 

visiting with the. and to pursue som line of questioning U»at ca«» out in the 
■eeting, or that they felt should have been discussed. * 

A K>re spontaneous assignMnt was created through brief consultation 
between the two teachers when a language arts period suddenly becam available 
due to cancellation of rehearsal for the fifth-sixth grade .usical play It 
was the next-to-last week of school and there had still been scm format 
problem with the last set of letter-writing exercises, so they required a 
thank you letter to soMone who had helped the studant through thrsixth 
grade. This assignMnt, created on the spot, was so successful that it was 
selected as tha writing aa^ple to be sent hoM with the final evaluations. 

-.i^f -S? planning, the sixes undertake a series of .ajor 

y*"' '^''•y* including a biography project, a 
physiology project, a study of the local city, and the oceanogriphy prijiri 

!^S^v"2.rJ!J ''fP- «««n<^'«i*y Project, the .ajor work 

underway during the obaervation period, even the individual student topics 

iTtLl^'Ji*^^ *o y««- A«aigr»ent and assessMntlorM 

are carried over as well. These projects are ooiq)onentialiiad, tha students 
i"! ^"^^ bibliographies, then an outline of their paper, and 

eventually first through fiwl drafts of their report text. OnS^i 
pre-final draft of the written report is approved, the students adapt it for 
their oral presentation. At the ssm tlM they develop their visual aids, a 
?i^Jr* M ??'^f presentation and an illustrated cover for their 

report, as well as illustrated covers for their special trip notebook. Each 
oc these ccniponents is carefully assessed and recorded. 

Brenda and Clint are eoiq>letely open about their tssessMnt activities. 
3m if P'^,**» •«Pi«in to th« students when and on whai they 
will be assessed. For exa^>U, Brenda carefully explains whether a particular 
writing assignMnt is required to be in final or draft for.. Students usually 
ask a number of clarification questions every tiM an assignMnt is 
announced. A questioner who contributes to general understandina of the 
assignMnt receives strong, iM«Jiate positive reinfov-jement: The teacher 
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»-»i~in, c« . HI. Clip, 1., si« L^S'.jjr.'njiiLr 

o«t during Zr obMmtl™ lll^ ^^"^ " W".! tiM. 

to tk*it dwck lUt -hllTlJJiJ! • '•'"•ttd that tlwy totot 

B..ad. of.„« iiLSJ^'SuJ^ »<"» Clint 
oTotall pt09ttM o( tlx L . ?• P'09"M«>. noting tbt 

Ptog.... Md b«n «d.. I„ rSIt^^Jtr^iidT^'^ 

p«,«=t ..«i2.„„r.-'«rirs:t':i,°::.\^^^^^^ 

their «turity .. r„p^iTl'J^JZ.^''J"' th.r. 
throughout th. prwiSSSToIrflTf-TI^ !L. "r"<»" "'Mnno.. Mr. ud. 

Jointly eoiBoaln, th.lr ™L-!.;I \ , "O"" 

into «.ount. » ..:^.:^iiu.'^i;rd"*:.n:^;'isr .rii'j « Tt 

coi^letad the trio aaMsaMni-. »-«k 1 V^l *>««ch 
«o«; aspect of ihJi? ;^?; '^^•^ « that raflacted 

appear in the final evaluationTT. 1^4^.:?^ m\ ^ WHations 
developnent. •^•lu«tion. as indications of is^el of personal and social 



Recitation 

j 

ways 
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pr«par«d. it is routine to take volunteers in response to class- or h«.««rie 

.t«d«t. Clint ^tz iZr .«:.'tTJ^bL*SJ ?;d'"!a™ir^r 

•»hose seriousness is lost on none of the sixes. «*-«»-on« ai«cussion 

opportunity to take the responsiblity for their pUrJo^aH^J. " 
Reading circles are assessed by Brenda. evaluating #><.«-»r. 

nnjir^' •••-—nt. are recorded i-ediately after ihi JeiSng 

session and, aore than once during the observation omUoa .k. LIT* 

Uke individual student question/at that till e?tl^!?\; declined to 

Another unignMnt during U» obMrntlon pariod ... t,rl..Hon 
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Obaetvation and Infract ion 



Ongoing obaarvaiion o£ student bahavior la t;h« taf^AM^^^ ^» 

— =:J-- --r^-," r-^^^^^ 

Th. twelMt. eoMUBUy obnm nm ,„bU. .tudnit b.h,»loti, 

convaraationa and actions ia prodigioua. -inaUa of atudant 

trequently ccnant to tha group on how wall they hava parforaad acad..i»iiiv 
Siii •'S'*'"*"^' tha and of a claaa aaaaion. RniSl^icIw ^ 
obvioua and outstanding .xanpi. of assaainant baaad orobaSvJtiS^ Thl 

atudant raading proaraaa Thm t-».ir Ih. , "-f^woub inaivuuai racorda of 



Call for attention. 



The claaarooa day has gone fairly well overall. Pretty productive 
leaaona and also hoowrooai grot^a ware on task. 

a^'^^ri T "^'Ilf?!' ^^"^^ aase-bly. Behavior of group was 

«'<»«ly' - tor the little icida. Note Al'. good IdeT 

about how to aat up the tiaambly. ^ 

Conent on Clint's visits to the 2 ausic classes held thia 
afternoon. Found that the aixea ware doing ok. pavina att«nti«n 
Alao pleaaed to aaa aoM anthusiaa. buildiig fir'to. SpJ^i!^ Siaa 

rhrru^;t."^'" "^'^ -"'^^ • re%c"ss:Jrd:i:;e.s 
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*?^'^1"L^'" ■•••y- «>~i«t«nt cleaning up i. requital. 

o On* problM in th« classrooa and in other settings is that reatieste 

i«port*nt that Brands .«s i ju.t tell you things and you do it!' 
Bjjlajation of «hy such arbitrary d«i..,ds are JecessaJy" :?g!!-to 

1;^!^' VI;!! '^-^I/oi-ts out the nuiitf>er o£ naiie. on the board with 

° ^^HHTi'lIii 90 h«e with the-, be sure to 

copy Mth probleas frcai the board. -u*w w 

o Final re-inder to clean up desk area, put up chair before leaving. 

teacH^a^S sl!di^J'''^i**;/; <»-o«-«»« between 

ii Srir J^oSiirC^inSJu^fl^'T 90^- tr train the student. 

^ how tS'^"v:'it'":^r"SrU;e ; a;;d'^iTif "t;::^^^^ a-„S '"I '"ti^ 

a':^"::::^^' ^^'^^^^ •^•^-"^ ss?tLui:r«d"si;j"Ls'i:r'* 

•xaSirmuI^aJSf ' • observed, «s this 

Dyan had a great ti»e at the beach nesUed in with Kathy in their 

who did what work was necessary with a nice and affectionate mJUJer. 



teacJ;:rs'?''A^d'S:jroSrr::S^^ «>-tant concern of both 
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Functions of Asscssnent 

Ad»i««ion 

A. a private .chool, Mount SUnton im able to salact aaona it. 

to •chi^^a.ant testing by the school. Parent and student inSrvIJI. witTtl. 
principal precede and folloir. The woBt crucial test, howver bv^JI 

'^tr^'eiSr'**?!:":' jH*^'r'jL" • ^'^-^ --y "'ui^siri'tS sSd 
Jni::::ti^r2:;r ^ijijnrii^r*"*-^ ^•■•^^ ^ 

Six or eight applicants visited the sixes during the observation oeriod 
Bach .„ig„.d . student-buddy «ho was responsibL for iluIJ: StTJif * 
^LTtfiT'l!' " introduction for U^rrest of'Selus':? It tS\nd 
Of the day, the teachers conferred about whether the child had the potential 
for functioning well in their dassroo.. m no case did th^ f S3 J?'*""*^ 

rs:"cLsir:i:i:j':,S"?,'^r^ ob.ervatio„"*s iz.^ ^..^^r 

Expulsion 

stud«L*'^*ih!rr '•***f" P'^y decision«kers in expulsion of 

^^^^^ sju^Mir^SoLr^sS-- 

wotoB, iBMture, Inappropriate, just not a sixth grader". 
Remediation 

4^'/" unooMon for Mount Stanton students to repeat a arade duri«- 
their Lower or Middle School v*ara vh. w ^ a graae during 

Of h,^in, th.ir .hiM r-in .itn::JL':;:: cLt 



■ubjtct, whm «h« cut in and ask«d to hav« hia kept back. Hi. ac.d«.i« 
•chi.va.«jt ^. balow th. cla.. nor. «,d hrw.r-Ju.J JoJ^SSJ- £ct 

<Mcisiont -I lika thM to faai it will ba good fbr thaa And ^t- Itll #Li 
good anough about u. that thay would want JTipSS iiSiar^Jar^^tflJ - in 

2nJ^\^ ^ "* to CO- 1«* to th. 

rniJt.jsv.'^ • """"" 

1 was abla to obsarva tha oonfaranca batwaan Mark's parants and t-h* 
cue oe noiud do better ooina on. Mmrk im ^i.— T ^ 

enda: it (ratantion) would ba a disaster. 

fllndJn-^"'*:/."'"' ' '^"^ "8 acadamic 

JiLiiS'bi";ui' ^ow ha*. 



:iint: 



laarnad by now. 
Brenda: or how big ha is. 
Clint » He walks biggar than ha is. 



Mark was not tha only student whoa Brenda and Clint conta»i.t.*<i — . 
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would b«v« iik«d to su99««t thiit Suxanna suy another year. 8h« i« one o£ the 
youngeet in the group, quiet, and, fro- their <*«ervatioJ, ver^ 

i-ature for Middle School, she had recenUy written an eamay aio^J h.vina «« 

t'JX'y*sLr:iS::r'^A*^ ^.^^^^r opin's;,*2:^^*:j?? 

I^HIi ^ ••oond girl. Ginger, i. .i«, phy.ically young and her 

•cadejic .kill, are aore precario;:.. Both teachers predict that .he aay well 
r^at a grade before going on to the Upper School. -Right no?, .rvTJrllii 

ITJ^J'^'J^ '••^ to ajpreciat; I Sail S 

catch up and get ahead. But later .he'll aee what an advantage it cln^- 

the teacher, only occaaionally reccMend that a .tudent repeat a 
often .uggeat r«Mdial work. At Mount Stanton mo»t of the parent. 
Sth iiiilS^r^f' «"f'"^t« •-'•■t^tial effort to help their clilSSI 

2,^!! ^ "aigniient.. In one oa.e thU past year, a father >et 

nSiJ Clint and Brenda during the faU, in order Vo be be tier JSlto 
a..l«t hi. .on. A. with Mark*, parent., Brenda provided .aterial. for the 
parent, to u.e to work through ^xwial problem with their children. 



For Mny .tudent. the final evaluation, contained reconendationa for 
T^m^* !^ and, in two caaea, enrollMnt in a atructured .umcr 

MBedial atudie. prograa. Reading practice wa. aoat frequenUy augge.ted: 
Twelvejtudent.. parent, were a.ked to apend ti«e lietenSg to^SJill^ir 
For .even .tudent. .uMec aath work w» reoomended, with the 

S^'i Jm'?!".?'"'- ^ —^l*' JSTSS. fill iaSJy Of 

the .ultiplication table, and iM«,ri,.tion work wa. augge.ted. Tenni. or ^ 

^li. tor three .tudent. who., phyeical 

r*': Clint aid Brenda had 

SiiJ SiJd ' «»^««tion were aaked to e^,ha.i.e verbal interaction 



Sizing Dp 



«chiti«^\!!rV"^if V f'"'"*^ "^"^ '•""^^ ^« 

to itoZ^LiS^ tl '^Ji!* tor .tudent. new 

to Mount Stanton, the aixth grade teacher, prefer to size up theii new 

1% i.^1ve«r2 J^i^Sjr^^''"^^^ it JnJ'^JiuTution. 

th« <!^ri ^ ! ""^ the te.t -core, and 

hIIk . congruence, they report. Diwrepencie. that do occur are uauaUy 
higher perforwnce on the .elf-de.igned te.t than the standardised teat 

™, in t-*" :«Port that they 90 out of th.ir aot to 

Si "^J*.%r:"^.^;tf:„r..r^^^^^ - 

now his fourth grade teachem look at hia." 
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Th«y plan a seriM o£ activitiM in the first W3«ks of th« fall t-r- to 

P«P«t« tot clacxty, naatnaaa, and carafulnasa, as m11 as accuracy. 

.ssaSL^rnJ^K!*'?^!" i»^l«t.ly, and Br.nda and Clint ba^in their 

•Tll^T^l ?LiJ k!2; V.^ coiVfhension skillH^ Th^ 

SL'S^^ «tiS?;o;*?nJS' ob..rvation.. Th. stud«,ts 2v. 

! w Fr«ich, according to background in th. lanauaa* .» 

«tud.nt» hav. advancd languag. arts skills, d.spiu th.ir Fr«,ch plac«.nt. 

«kini* 'i'!! "f^^ l«n9uan. arts proj«;t s.rv.s to sis. up a wid. variaty of 
Skills. Bach studant is assigns] a clasMat. who. h. sh. is to in JJ^ilj 

Tlot Z^tthTAitLL^l l °' -^thsr p.r«x» in art tall, 

of undln?in2«-^j^r «d confld.no., as ,,.11 as thair d.pth 

-r JrJ ^ others. Furthsr, th. t.ach.rs not. that thay can Iwrn a 

ll^lnt^ri -^V*^' .ttitud.s toward laarningrl. thTJ ITtcl^ler 

outgoC^lLl "i:^al"t;:'i!i,?'Vr^^ ^'-^ ^" -^'^^ th.ir 

dlff.r2t il!!h..^ • •tudMt. Mating with a 

U -SS^MiJi toschars, as Brwda put! 

tLXJ^ IZt r^Iy'u'^Llch'tL-.^ri^'^ -"^^ ^ '•'^ 

S^SrttH ^^^^^^^^^ r;iLj-s:- 
: S^^^ .^rL7p^L^L• jris^or^ 

tSIJh"' inVoSSalS'n:?"" '"''•''^ — -»ould b. grouped 
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grouping 

Achl«v««nt grouping is a oontrovMaial practice i ; the Lower School 
Brenda and Clint peraonaUy regard it as counter-productive. Yet the students 
•re grouped for tiio levels of French-Clint calls it "experience "^""•"^ 

?fJII"*i?'"'"!"*: f grouped for the reading classes that 

take place during the French session on alternate days. Hosl of the hcMroo. 

cJlS"** J^JJo'Jj;:!!"^ 'o ^t it involves only a portion of the 42.student 
Class. Reading breaks the class into four smII sections; aatb into two 

ll^SLti. ^V^' *r* .essions in iriiich the students 

alternate arnig science, art, msic, shop, and hcaierooa engage a third of the 
students at a tli». with the e»:eption of the t«o French leJels, all these 
groupings are carefully constructed to coad>lne, not separate, studenU of 
varying background and abili^. 

For French (and therefore reading) the class is divided into two eoual 
groups* those who have a done well in the language and those who have done 
poorly, along with students new to the school's language prograa. This 
Jff*!i r?^'?** ■'»*«ts with strong language arts ability into 

one of the halves, although .cm of the incoming student! have strong ikill. 
in language arts, despite their Fr«K:h I place.ent. This Brenda and clint 
S^Ir' L^^ir 9., .Ince there r.ain sosie good r««ling «,dels in 

^fT!!« T^T' Oi^i-i«> of the two halves of the 

Class Into iwall reading circlee is entirely at the students' di«:retion. Two 
differ«t book, are offer^l and the students select which they would iSi to^ 
read. Hhjn a pair of books is covleted, the two circles assemble, discuss 
new selections, and reconstitute a. new group.. 

Matii sections, too, are consciously structured to avoid ability or 
^^eve^t grouping. During the observation period there was a smU, 
^iel »th group that had r«»nUy for«S of students wh^ SlUn 
l!!ITl.'*^*'li ■ teivorarUy getting an extra 

T^^\'^ !!?*^ Otherwise, the two «tii%ecti2ns w«. 

iilh^.i^-r ««^i<». Cimt says he gives his si.ing-up 

■^test -Just to see where the kid. are", but does not use the sooreTto 

hesuggests that the students look at their scores and consider whether they 
T^" ^ Brenda- s a..isUnce, he subdiviSs 

2L iSu tiiL'*^:: ^^^^ — "^^^^ .i-Tteniig 

to work on this sUy here; if you don't, go 
do southing elM.- Typically, Brenda works with those going on to the niw 
skiU and Clint ^rks individually with those who are reviewing. 

The teacher, work hard to defuse the stigu of seeking Mre help. Clint 
often cites his own school yearst -If you can't do it—and I couldn't at 

21 ?!f r^?*'^? ^ O'' »>• retells it to the., -I 

couldn't do thl. in the sixth grade and I still grew up to be a Mth 
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te.ch«.- By i«u in th« y««, Brtnda says, they sr« sbla to r«ali«« th. 
self -taspoMibla behavior thay seakt r«aii«e the 

It work., it really does, Ifs awxing. I£ we Uke the papers home 

SJiS'jr f * *»»« in the book and just sort oii^ntaUy 

divide the. up. so the next day you go back in and you actuaUy ^ 
don't even have to pass the papers back. The kids know if they've 



Indeed, this behavior could be easily observed during the aath classes 

sicSi Tz,^ ss.'j=ii ^^^^^ srnr j"^— 

to *> «»t well, Brenda and Clint are reluctant 

to alter thea. One e»«ple caM up during the obMrvation period Iom 
their repeating «ixth grader, had beccM a discipline pcSlS fS'thfl?; 
teachjjr, cutting up with one of his buddies. Th; art SS" rJL^JeJ^ttat 

k!?? this question in 

viSI (Corc«I change) would just Mke it our problem, not his • To 

1-pose such «rternal discipline would be direcUy contfa^ S tSir 

IiS'Slr^J?*i?**^- ^ ^ h«re a serious uik 

with Noa-, pointing out to hi. the effects of his behavior on hiJS? IS 



Diagnosis 



Diagnosis of , individual student aeade.ic progress is derived fro. the 

performance, and fro. one-on-one work with the students. AssianMnts are 
r^Il^r*;* ^ c«f in cases, sie wUiT: SkS to 

L^askS"^ 2 « .ISf S '^T' " -^^^ -.aJcnesses oSers 

h!»i!^ ? ^Z**" ®' problem in an area in which they are 

•tillhaving trouble. In «).t cases the teachers suggest, rather ttw 
c«--nd. An ocewiography mvcMl, for eaiipie, wo ooSidered done S^e 
•tudent, but Brenda asked if it were sufficient to help the student .»Iain 
Sk nS^J""*/" -liberated aSd chose S ix^S Ss 

xn one on-one sessions between student and teacher. Brenda also 
•tudent. to her desk to discuss written ^rlT^^g thilT^^J^aSiil to for. 

wiat My oe Mre general to the ola.. a. a whole. 
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Th« tMeh«r« UM hoMwork and in-class chtcks to diagnoae th« progress o£ 
ths class. Ths Mth hoMwork, for sxaiq)!*, is coUactad about twice a weak 
SJ'.;*?*'!^' wouldnTkoow what thay'ra Ip^o if yJu ' 

««f!I»Jl. 5!^ ••■igi-ant to aea if there are 

question, and use the question, to clarify the as.igniient, as well Is^ke 

orJ?^!L?^ Insunca, Clint pause, after a board probl^i 

II T^T^li"^ '!r^**' you know how to do thi..- 

^ l^Jl ^\ "T^*^"* ^ «' 90 d«l»nding on the percentage, 

or divide the clar. into new and review MctiOM. 

5? i: i?" ■ ^ Clint to reflect on one of hi. 

^JJiS^-I! -tudent. uMd -«iu«re- for the Maaure, %ien 

.SSini. ?! f!!* H ^1*"' -^Wd Md correct^l the 

student, in other, not. Why the distinction, I aeked. -i know the kid.-, wa. 

J^T' xn'^^i'"" « carele..na.., but they know 

Theae kind, of perforaance error., he want on to .ay, are inortant 
inforaation for aaking inatructional deciaion.. 



Feedback to Parents 



writJ;^*!;^.?!!!?*^'' • r*'"?^*" P*'* school i«rlc» including two 

riJ^ •^•iMtion. (.erving in the place of grade report.) each year, 

illfiliSli confer«oe., parent infornation night., and a .onthly claa. 

•^•l'»tion. and ccnferencea have be«> de^ribed abovel 
Brenda a file, of .tudent written work are available for and UMd during 

the year. Mo parent night, took place during the atudy period. 

The 2?.I"JrfJ*" ^^'i*?! "^9' *»• newaletter are included in the Appendix. 
Tne fir at faU newaletter ouUine. Brenda and Clint- . instructional and 
fUIIII!!"^' Pr«cticea. Subsequent iMue. include-along with varioua 
^^^■•"iUir' «Pf i«'or«tion on the progr...'of the claa. in the 
JTA^ '"bj^rt.. Parent, are inforwd about the .pacific .kill, their 
children are expected to have Matered. 

h«^r?? '■^V";^ occasionally throughout the year, parent review of 

h^ Slt^i^fL** ^^^^^ ««Pl«tion, note. «e .ent 

e^iiJli ■i«»«ture., affiraing thtt they have looked at the 

co^>leted asaiguMnta. Brenda alM occaaionaUy writea abort note, on 

Ji?*? H!*.?*?^" ®«*li"in9 how the .tudent i. doing. Thi. .trategy ia UMd 
whjn individual, or the group are irreHK>n.ible abou? their w«J.^enL 
tyru that »ny of thMe co.« back with wot. than a aignature. Som parent. 
IJiSn?* ""y thanking tha teacher, for their careful ««itoring o£*^ 
■tudent effort and .om deuiling what work they do with their children at 
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"•'y h.lpful in deciding hov to proceed vith an 
dSiij to knoN -if «e*re 

Feedback to students: Control and Hotivetion 

While plenty o£ control sUteMnts occur during the course o£ a day in the 
sixth, relatively few of thea are direcUy related to assessMnts. As with 
any group of 40 12-year-old8, interaitUnt calls for quiet, attention, and 
order are required. Those that are assessMnt-related are overwhelaing 
lectures on tiaeliness— failure to be punctual for cUsses or to get down to 
work iMdiately upon arrival and failure to caaplete tasks on tlM. Brands 
and Clint use public listing of those with overdue assignMnts and, 
eventually, recess period and after school detention to discipline habitual 
offenders. 

The only other occasions of "balling ouf— as Clint characterises his aore 
aggressive lectures—occurred nhen students violated class noras fbr 
politeness to teachers and other students. These included talking when a 
student or teacher was presenting, pursuing soae private gaae or interaction 
with a neighbor during presenUtions, and, once, two students walked out to 
get a drink while Brenda was reading a story aloud to the class. 

In cases in which Brenda and Clint deeaed a serious infraction had 
occurred, they signalled the iaportance of the liq>endlng interaction by 
several cues that were apparently readily interpreted by the class. Clint 
fff*iy attention and quiet were instant. 

All his serious -ballings out- took place froa the saas location at which he 
stands for class announcaaents and group instructions— the teachers* speaking 
chair. (See Figure One.) If he started a disciplinary talk and even began 
aoving to that location, the effect was the saae as raising his voice— quick 
attention. Brenda did not ordinarily use the teachers* speaking chair as her 
forua, generally reaaining in the area of her desk. On one occasion, when she 
was very put out that few studente had heeded her deaand that a specific 
assignaent be coapleted, she aoved to the speakers* chair to announce, in her 
usual quiet voice, how irresponsible the class was being. The studente 
recognised the use of that space by Brenda as unusual and iaportant. They 
coaprehended the seriousness of her repriaand and responded unusually quickly, 
getting down to work on the assignaent. H«*c.iAy, 

Generally, assessaent feedback is used to activate studente, especially to 
activate thea to put out effort, to be self-aonitoring, to feel successsful. 
and to teke pride in their good work. For exaaple, aath hoaework is always 
scored, so that studente -know where they stend", Clint expUins. If they get 
the percentege or niaiber right, they can easily see if they need aore help and 

their responsibUity to seek it. Whenever a stedent perfOras In 
front of the group, verbal assessaent ooaaente are aade by the teachers. 

this is a aodel for others to follow. Soae of the teachers* priudest aoat. te 
caae when students volunterily undertook to redo their assignaents after 
seeing a classaate do a better job than they had planned to do. 
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On« of the goals that Branda and Clint cita for the oral caading circlas 
is that "avaryona faals succassful*. Thara ara so aany coqponants to raading 
aloud that aost of tha studants can do a good job of om or som of thm, 
a.g., knowing lots of tha tiords, spaaking in a huaoroua or aniaatad fashion^ 
baing abla to spaak in dialact, rMMnbaring tha background of tha story. Tha 
taachars try to coaaant on suceassas by avary studant in tha osursa of thair 
discussions with tha cUss. Fbr ona studant whosa aeadaaic skills wara balow - 
avaraga, tha taachars pointad out tha axcallanca of his aural drawing aany 
tiaas. For savaral othars shop projaets wara ooaaantad on positivaly or 
displayed to tha class. Yat othars appeared in the afternoon wrap-up as 
aodals for success froa their PB parforaanca. Spaieific Instances in which a 
studant had bean observed helping or coapliaanting a classaata, asking a 
clever stataaent to another student, or asking a good question were all 
recalled at the end of the day for the class to appracUte and learn froa. 

Studants in tha sixth are encouraged to plan their own work. Initiative 
in this area is iaaadiataly rewarded and often recalled in class wrap-up and 
in final evaluationa. Savaral interesting exaaples ware observed. Larry and 
Patti had failed to eoaplate their oceanography wall aural the afternoon 
before their scheduled prasentetion. Brenda's instructiona ware that the 
aural aust be dona first, since it was to illustrate the telk. Tha two 
studante caaa to her in their hoaerooa period and negotiated to coae early to 
school the next day to work on it and to have their talk rescheduled froa the 
aorning to the afternoon. They would atey in through raoaaa period and coae 
back early froa lunch to finish up. Brenda agreed and concluded the 
conference with a discussion of how they had got thaasalvas in this difficult 
position and what they bad learned froa the process. 

Whan, the last week of claaaea, the atudante ware aaaignad a tbank-you 
letter and required— in vary vociferous teras— to get it in by the and of tha 
day, Brenda accepted only one extension. With the exception of Nark, everyone 
who did not eoaplete the latter had to atey after school. Mark ia a 
below-average writer, but a aarious and hard-working student. Be to 
Brenda during the latter part of the day in great distress. Be had been 
working on hia letter, but was clearly not going to f jjiish. Be aaked if he 
could take it hoae and eoaplete it. Brenda descrLlMs her decioiont 

Mark is a alow and difficult writer. Be aiaply would not have bean 
able to cope if he'd had to turn it in today. Be knew that, at this 
point in the year, we were going to have to have a job that takes 
longer, instead of a quick, shoddy ona. We've really been working on 
writing with hia arid he'a coae ao far, Bia last book report waa 
terrific— aensitive and waU-writtan. 1 wouldn't have traded that 
for all tha on-tiaea that are poaaible. 

t 

t 
\ 

Ideally, the aixes function in peer-like relationships with their 
teachers. WiUingness and ability to negotiate about their work ia, for 
Brenda and Clint, one of the atrongast indicatora that they have succeeded 
with their atudante. Clint interpreted for ae a conversation he had with Tia, 
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who had cttturned froa an axtandad illneaa to ba alaeted claaa praaidant. Tha 
praaidancy raquirad that ba do quita a bit of organs iational work for the 
aizth'a final aaaaably. Tia eaaa to Clint and aakad to ba axcuaad froa a 
projact. It waa agraad. 

Ha caae around aaying, "I'va got a lot to do aa claaa praaidant and I 
can't do tha city projact." 1 aaid, "Fina. What you'ra doing ia 
juat aa iaportant." Mow, ia that aanaibla? Two raaaonabla paopla 
juat talking to aach othar....That*a the difference. We're not a 
policeaan and we're not a heavy. 



Theae are aaong the aoat auccaaaful and rewarding aoaanta for Clint and 
Bren da. They see their atudanta Uklng the work aerioualy and wanting to 
coaplate it well, rather than aiaply aaeting the ainiaal raquiraaanta of the 
aaaignaent. They value thia poaitive and aelf-responaible attitude to 
learning higher than ooapleticn of any apaclfic task or attainaant of any 
apacific akill or knowledge. Bather than "policing" atudant work, at the beat 
of tiaea they are able to function aa nagotlatora and faciliUtora aa atudanta 
undertake, under their guidance, endeavors irtiich bacoaa tha atudanta' own. 
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students as Asssssors 



8sie-ass«ssMnt is s sUtsd goal for tha sixth grada taachars. Brands and 
Clint assass tbair studants, and thaawalvaa, in taras suecass on this 
quastion. It is coaaunieatad to tha studants in a variaty of ways, fonully 
and inforaallyt Laval of salf-rasponaibility and salf-wmitoring is tha moat - 
frequently noted behavioral characteristic in the students' final evaluations; 
students are oonaUnUy reaffiraad for talcing resporfaibility and initiative in 
claas; inatancea of atudant aelf-reaponsibility are pointed out to the rest of 
the claaa aa aodala for behavior. 

One of the last aajor writing aaaignaanta for the aixaa offera the 
teachera an index of their aucceaa in Mking the atudanta aalf-aaaaaaora. 
Bach atudant ia required to complete a aalf-evaluation. (See Appendix for 
self-evaluation asaignaant sheet.) Studenta are asked to evaluate their 
subject utter classea, their tripa, and their projects; to describe what has 
been their greatest aucceaa and failure in the aixth; and to consider goals 
for the coaling year. Table Bight diaplays the counts aade in eighteen 
aelf -evaluations. The self-evaluationa ranged froai one to seven pagea in 
length and addressed an average of over twelve topics. They vary greaUy in 
detail and in tone. 



Bvery aelf-evaluation oontainad at laaat som oowant on progreas in a 
aubject aattar area. Of the 139 ooMants on acadaaic akill level, all but 12 
ooMents reported iaprovsMnt. The rsMindar were nqpreasions of 
diaappointaant that either progress had not been as great aa the atudant had 
hoped or self-chastissMnt that the atudant had bean unable to apply 
her/hiMelf sufficienUy to the subject. The hOMrooai subjects, writing, 
reading, and aatb, ware of priaary concern to th* atudanta, evoking alaoat 
three-fourths of the coaaents (82). The specific skiU« aentioned for those 
three subjects closely paraUel thoaa noted by the teachera in the final 
evaluationa. (See Tables Two, Four, and Six, above.) 

Reaarka on aeadaaicaUy-relatad akills and on goala for the aeventh grade 
also doveUil with tarn teadiars' aaaessaent topics. The first paragr^ in 
the teachera* final evaluation aasassea the atu^ts* behavior on the beach 
trip; the aoat coaaon coaaant by the atudanta ia the extant to which they were 
able to learn froa trip experiences (13 coaaents, aU poaitive) . "Pride in 
work" is equal to "taak coapletion" in the nu^ier of coManta (12 each) and 
the atudanta alao ahare their teachera* values about quality of work and 
risk-taking. (See Tablea One and Seven, above.) It ia not only atandarda for 
punctuality, taak coapletion, and effort that Branda and Clint have 
coMuiicatad to their atudanta. The aixaa have eoae to understand that aore 
ooaplex and abatract akilla are expected of thaa and that thoaa peraonal 
character iatica are iaportant for their acadaaic progress. 

For 17 students the self-evaluationa contain enough aaterial to enable 
one-on-one ccapariaon with that atudant* a final evaluation. In only two cases 
is there aubatantial diaagreaaent between the evaluation the teachera were 
then in the process of preparing and tha atudent*a aelf-aaaeaaaent. In one of 
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TABLE Eiorr 
student Sglf-Evaluatlons 



Subject Matter Skills 



tiriting 

spelling 9 

Pennanshlp 5 

Grannar 3 

P^ading 

'''nterest 3 

Phrasing 2 
Oonprehenslon 2 
Scanning/ 
wording 2 

Hath 
Daciaals 3 
Fractions 2 
Percentage 2 
Multiplication 2 

Reports 

Vocabulary 

Other subjects 



34 



27 



21 



17 

2 
38 
139 



Acadanically 
Belated Skills 

Learn fxoa trips 13 

Task ccsqpletion 12 

Pride in work 12 

Quality of work 9 

Punctuality 6 

Try new things 5 
Attitude to 

learning 3 

Make friends 3 

Effort 2 

Talk in class 2 

ClassrooB behavior 1 

68 



Goals for Seventh Grade 



Math 

Spelling 

Make friends 

Punctuality 

Writing 

Reading 

Pennanship 

Effort/attention 

Other subjects^ 



6 
4 

3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
_3 
27 



n - 18 



^ench Q2), shop C8) , PE C71, art t4), music Ol, Spanish 
Shop, PE, science. 



Cl)> geograj^y (.11. 
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thMe •xceptional th* atudttnt reports a far lower laval of aalf-aataea 

than do the taachara. In tha othar» tha atudant ia not «a aatiafiad with bar 
protiraaa in trarioua aubjast araaa aa ara bar taachara. In all 17 caaaa, thare 
xa high congruanca in choice of aubjeet for coaHant. Alaoat all the apecific 
topica the atudenta aelect for c o u nt are aaong thoae cited in the teacher a' 
■ore detailed evaluationa. Two axai^laa will illuatrate bow fully aany aixth 
grade atudenta are able to aaaeaa tbaaaalvea. 

Larry ia a good atudant acadaalcaUy and aocially. Be writea in hia 
aelf-evaluation that be baa "learned alot (aic) in aath, language, and French" 
and that be :m "looked at learning froa a different atandpoint" thia year. 
Specifically, be reporta that be met hia goala of improving apalling and 
writing. He feela he atiU baa aoaw careleaanaaa in Mth, but has iaproved 
hia akilla. Maxt year be w^nta to be aore accurate, too. Larry enjoyed hia 
oceanography project. It w»fc "one of the funneat (aic) reports" be baa ever 
done and be feela good about xaarning bow to do raseardi as well aa hia 
experience working with hia partner on the aural part of the project. Be waa 
able to uae hia reeearch on craba, he says, to learn thinga at the beach and 
had fun and learned a great deal there. Be does worry that be baa the habit 
of procrastinating on large projects and aeta aore ateady work aa a goal for 
next year. OveraU, Larry reporta that be ia "aost satiafied with all thac Z 
have learned this year." 

Brenda and Clint'a final report to Larri and hia parents highlights aai^ 
of the aaae accoapliabaanta. They obaerve that the beach trip "was a high 
point of Larry's aixth grade year." Be ia a aarious atudant, learned a lot on 
the trip, but also took tiae to have fun and mjqy hia classaatea and the 
counsellors. Be should be satisfied with bis progress in all areas, aocial 
and acadeaic, they report, for be is a leader and "aoat definitely respected 
and followed by aU who know hia." Larry's aelf-criticiaM would ooam aa no 
aurpriae to bis teachers. Be ia "a responsible student" and good acadeaic 
work "is a high priority in hia life.... Be aets high atandards for biaaelf and 
aeets thea." Specifically, they note that be "paced blaself pretty well on 
aajor reports", an area in which Larry biaaelf would like aore iiprovaaent. 
And they agree that hia research akilla have increaisedt "The aaall research 
classes were useful to hia." They alao nrte that be "givea credit to thoae 
who provide help," as, in fact, Larry doea give credit to hia co-worker on the 
crab aural. (Larry likewiae takea apace in bis self-evaluation to thank hia 
boaerooa teachers, writing "I've learned ao auch because of the teacher a.") 
In bis boaarooa subjects Larry and hia taachara agree that be baa iaproved in 
apelling and the teachers report, aa doea Larry, that hia writing ia good. 
Larry feela be is not yet careful enough in aath, and the taachara report 
that, idiile he is "careful, aethodical", be "doea get fruatrated eaaily." They 
concur with Larry 'a inaight that be baa begun to aee bis education "frm a 
different atandpoint"* thia atudant, in hia taachara* view haa developed "a 
aature under atanding" of hia educational life. 

Kathy'a self-evaluation and Brenda and Clint'a final evaluation o£ bar 
show equally striking parallela. For exaaple, Kathy writea that "lly reading 
has atayed the aaat", while her teachera report, "Kathy'a reading skills have 
reaained pretty conatant over the year." Both atudant and teachera agree that 
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Kathy*a rMding skills snd rsMin sbovs svsrsgs in ths class. Both 
•iqprMs concern ovsr bsr physical condition, Kathy writing that it was, "ona 
goal that didn't work out" and bar taachars eennting that, whila aha ia 
Mking prograss, thay would rocoMMnd acaM physical activity for har ovar tha 
auHMC. Writing ia, fro* Kathy'a parspactiva, "alwaya a fun aubjaet" and har 
akiUa ara "at a good haalthy laval". Proai tha taachara* point of viaw, 
"Writing ia aaay for Kathy and parhapa har atrongaat auit." And, in tha araa 
oC aocial and paraonal growth, taadiars and atudant alika auggaat that aaking 
naw frianda ahould ba a goal for Kathy in tha upooadng achool yaar. 

Thia yaar* a aixap wara also sat a aacond task that givas sobm inaight into 
thair undaraunding of thair taaehara* aaaaaaaant proeaaa and «duc »tional 
goals. Bach waa aakad to craata a list of ar*ggaationa for th« in* ling aixth 
gradara on "be to auccaad in cha aixth". Tabla Hina datails tht u 
rasponsaa. Tha 18 liats availabla Ineludad cna to 12 icaM, wicl «pacts of 
ralationa to tha taaehara aoat fraquantly e«r<tionad (18 jf 168 ucmKats) . 
ScM of tha liata wara all huaoroua; seat ineludad a faw jokaa at tha 
taaehara* aspanaa (a.g., "Don*t gat Clint sad"). Wara, too, tha taaehara* 
valuaa of "ba nici.'", "ba raaponaibla for youraalf", "try naw thlnga", "kaap 
trying* ahow up aa wall aa tha aora obvious prior itiaa of Uak eoHplation and 
punctuality, although tha lattar ara by far aoat fraquantly rainforcad in tha 
classrooa. 

Whan ona of tha atudants aak«d to aaplain aora to hia about what I was 
doing in his claaaroca, ha raapondad to ay applanation of claastooa 
parfdraanea aaaaaaaant raaaardi by shcring his own idaaa about asaaaakant. 
Tia hae apant hia f irat yaara in public school, ha told wi, and ha prafarrad 
Mount Stanton bacauaa thara ara no gradaa. 

Our avaluationa ara battar t gradaa, bacauaa thay taU you what* a 
wrong. I talk too audn. In ^.ublic achool I would juat gat a "D". 
Hath, it* a not a problM, but with aath I talk a lot, ao I*d gat a 
"D*. But I know how to do it raal wall. 



Tha aaas, ha aays, is trua of raading, wfaara ha would gat a low grade 
bacauaa ha taUa, but "It (a low grada) wouldn*t aaan anything." A grada 
"doa8n*t tall aa what to do" to aaka it battar or to iaprove in aubatantial 
waya. Daually ha agraaa with what Brands and Clint say on their evaluations, 
even the negative thinga. On the tiaaa when he didn't agree, "I told ay 
parents i didn*t do that and than I just want aoaawherr and read or aoaathing." 

Succeaa, aaya Clint, is "Whan you get the kida not to think they have to 
do thinga, but when they feel freer and acre independent." Brenda agreea. 
Har day ia aada when atudantc take initiative to think about an aaaignaent, 
when they aak thaaaalveat 

"...What ia the aaaignaant? What ahould I do with it?" The whole 
attitude—what kind of creativity they throw into it.... You know, 
there are a lot of thinga that they coae up «»ith that would be OK (aa 
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TABLE NIMF 

Studant Assignment "How to Succ««d In th« Sixth" 



Rslatloaahip 
to tMdior 18 



Don't f«ar 




than 6 




Don't g«t Clint 




■ad Cfacetloual 5 




Raspact & 




use tlMB 4 




Be affectionate 3 




Cooplete hoawwork 


14 


Be nlceAind/pollte 


13 


Be punctual 


10 


Don't be aloppy 


9 


Give full effort 


9 


Don't cut up 


8 


Be flexible/patient/ 




good sport 


8 


Have fun 


8 


Be prepared to 




work bard 


8 


Be self-re«ponslble 


7 


Try new things/ 




take riaks 


6 


Keep positive 




atti.tudeA«ap trying 


6 


Accept crlticlflB 


5 


Devel<^ confidence/ 




eelf-estean 


5 


Don't swear 


4 


Don't talk out of 




turn 


3 


Set exanple for 




younger grades 


3 


Listen in class 


3 


Be organised/oonslstent 3 


Be direct/honest 


2 


Make friends 


2 


Follow directions 


1 


Oonents on other 
subjects^ 




13 




168 



n - 22 

breach (71, ahop (5), art U). 
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a fora o£ th« assigoMnt) . Lik* today, wh«n Baily ashed, "what about 
■a' Ing a card instaad of a (thank you) lattar?" Z told har, "If it'a 
an interasting card.* [siainat] "X could dacorata it with flowars 
all around." That was raal nica; aha was thinking. 



Pailurs, Clint adds, is whan ths students don't Uke that kind of 
responsibility and initiative: "Z'a always discouraged lAen soaebody says, 
this what you want?*" Judging froa their students* perforaance end 
perceptions, Brenda and Clint have little to be discouraged about. 
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good job jEom^i^oltfNio. *■ »root to^feof^UM^fftcro^l lko^^M^^^ >V 
rtducino fractlooo o^ .fdfgottfii« to:'tPMt«ifr dtefMUrbot iif m-' btcoio" 'w oro- 
conocitntiMft 0vtp pteont Motht. Tbtro If o-conpttitiot' ftirff:i!l('>iidCH^ 
which it htlfifig hi« oloog, ttptcUtlx bocautt ho coipotof Miili'hliiMl7« ' No ' 
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WSTmiCTOR fx^M^^Lf^ 



In shn lA ttH¥t to dtvtlop an ippricliitlon for wood and tho ability to woit iritf^. 
it. ^^ollSrt^ aSflor1« itpSswit tha actlvltlaf and attltudai » consldar 
to ba liportant In this andaavor. 



1. 



2. 



4. 



5. 



6, 



7, 



8. 



9. 



10. 



UndarsUndlng of tha tooli: 
i) Exeallant. b) fiood 



c) Avaraga 



d) taor 




Understanding of tha aataHals: ^ ^ 
t) Good b) Fair c) Llilted 



3. I Exprassat Idaas through drairing 
aVEagarly b) Wlllngly 



c) Hasltantly 



Saaks halp and follows dlractlonsT 
i) Always b) Usually ^ c) SaldoM 



Usa of tiM: 
a) vary affactlva 



b) Usually affactl^ c) Fair 

b) Usually worts wall t — c) Works poorly 



Work In a group: 
a) Always works wall 

Inltlatlva, curiosity, parsavaranea: y % * * 
a) Outsunding 1 b) Satisfactory c) Raluctant 




Shows pride In workwanshlp 
a) Always b) Usually 



c) SoMtlies 



d) SaldoH 



Shows respect for the shop. . . 

aTconsclKtlous b) Moderate ^ 0 Indifferent 



Additional coiMnts: 
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sixth Grade 

Self-Evaluation Assignment 
20 May 1985 




.iji 

If: thought; 



i ! 



lijiH^ you proud of and feol most sitlsflW with about this yearf 
periional and acadtRilc goals have you nett 
iffkrtj ftll short? ' 

ihb|jld be or are your goals (or plans) for the '85- '86 sc^oo] year? 
»1P9. lilting, language. French '..kislc. shop. P.E., art 
>p;(r»|P|iyt1o1ogy, mm, c1ty,;4tii{ly 




. pt» notes, coMients. suggestions to 



li 



'n't 

's eabliiJIlMlcd 

i ' 

ahd 
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November 5, 1984 



Dear Parents, 



We have moved from HalloMeen. U.N.I.C.E.F.. conferences. O.E.S soccer omi»« »nH 
fractions into the month of Thanksgiving, food drives. Ailair sill Ch^ 
JctJu*!!"''- ''''' ''''' ^""^"^ smoothi;deJp;ro?c%s"iSil'ctig"^ 

First, we want to say thank you for taking tine out of busy schedules for conferences 
It is a special time for us when we can meet and discuss individual ILdwts 

The trip to the Multnomah County Library was succeccfui in ca^c. ♦k^ ^ 

t^?H??iH*1„*5!'"' Librarian. Una. for the excellent preparation 23 coSf?Sence 
she^lnstilled in these young people. All county books were due November laS reSJSd 

?;a^ar?SrN2S'XHr„f ScSiSIJ l l^^i^^^ ^ ^^^^ PhUhannonic Orches- 

tra ai tne new Ariene Schnitzer Perfonning Arts Center. Students were imoressed with 

the new t~'^je. jppr«1.t1ve of the llSlUtlon .„d enJoSSV^oI^^SsTCSisS Jd 
music. It MS a good trip and we were proud of our kids » • 

loXiii jj|j^?'rf""u"?ii" " ^ ''"^''^ - spicific^iis to mX^i. 

students and teachers alike are enjoying the transition from fractions to d«ri».u in 
JJi^'hf^J"??; ^MJ* month, most student ^llJom^^rSJIiwls^SL 

JJ^cfJtl"'^]^*'" "11^ converting fractions and decimals. Fraction^ S wSS fS^Ss 

tz^ ?r^i7r!;is?Snnrthr ^ ^ ---^ WLJr 

ve^Jl "L'^^nL'Jiir ^S^"' classes. Having studied nouns. 

In reading, all groups have finished either Old Teller or In Search of thu Sandhill 
gane. Our next two selections are both by UoFn^nbeckf TfilTSdToKS^orT^ 

"^'^ 9th'.s'i°hJSdij^i<i 

15 encioseo. Ne will travel by train, departing on November I6th at 8*00 AM pImca 
return the enclosed permission slip and fire as soon as>ossible * 

Sincerely..— 

ErJc 147 



September 11. 1984 



Dear Sixth Grade Parents, 

We are off to a good start with sixth grade and looking forward to a 
full year. We see many bright, questioning minds and a strong desire 
to put in active days, ^j^t's what we love to see- -energy. 

Back-to-School Night, September 25. is an evening set aside to discuss 
the year's upcoming activities in the homeroom and special subject 
classes, and answer questions. We would like to pass along some in- 
formation, however, which may be helpful through the ne».t few weeks. 

1. Homework . We are firm believers that homework reinforces daily 
skills and helps develop a strong sense of responsibility required by 
Catlin education. Students failing to complete homework will attend 
study halls during recesses. Generally, assignments should require 
30 minutes to an hour, but this will vary according to individuals. 
If an assignment demands more time or help than seems reasonable, 
please encourage your child to return the paper incomplete and let u«; 
know. We will pick it up at school. Our intent is to encourage and 
build confidence with skills, hopefully avoiding evenings of frustra- 
tion. Via monthly newsletters, you will be informed of major projects 
and due dates. Occasionally project work will be encouraged at hone 
in lieu of a nightly assignment sheet. Short-term and long-term 
homework is posted on the blackboard, and students are encouraged to 
keep an asi>ignfnent book. 

2. Book Repo rts: Students should always have a silent reading book 
close at hand. Generally, for a written report, we provide a category 
I.e., classic, animal, science fiction, approximately once each month. 
The first book report, due October 25. is from the biography category. 

3. Corrected Papers ; Your child's work will be sent home at the end 
of every month with the exception of creative writing which is kept mj 
a classroom file. 

^HPlliei: We have an ample supply of paper and pencils which arc- 
Sift oul monthly. If extra supplies Are needed, wo will let you know. 

b. Trips: Wc? are proud to be a "portable" cldSMO-xn .md enjny ..pon 
tiin«»oii:> day jaunts - SO be preporod. A wriU(>n nntici' will ; rociHlo 
trips or dcUvilies. 
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OraC- 

l^'Tui^ ^<^Y< . fyuiLAid:^/ U4uif ^^1-^ oTlccuy idyfufdj 



CoPft ' f^^ ^ ^ '^^^^'^^ ^^^^'^^uZt/ a4jtis;^a/rf^^ 



Chapter 4 
ClassrooB AMaaraent Journala 



ABSTMCT 

Thirty-tno taachera kapt journala in which they deacribad the aoat 
important of their aaaeaaaenta of atudenta each week for 10 weeka. As a 
reault, nearly 300 claaarooai aaaeasMnta were collected for analyaia. The 
reaulta of that analyaia are preaented in thia chapter. First, the frequency 
of occurence of varioua aaaeaaaent practicea ia reported. Then Mjor themes 
gleaned froai journal entries are diacuaaed. 
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ClassrooD AsseFsaent Journals 



The final coffponant of tha Cantar'a curiant claaa >38i aaaaaanant raaaarch 
is basad on aaaaaaaant jour'^mla saintainad by 12 alasantary (K*-6) and 20 
aacondary and aiddla achool (7-12) taachara* Tha thirty-two iournala, aach 
davalopad ovar a 10-vaak pariod, wara intandad to aid taachara in tracking and 
analysing thair own ciaaaaaaant practicaa* For tha aaaignMnt, taachara wara 
aakad to thoroughly daacriba tha aingla aoat important aaaaamant conducted 
during aach waak. In d i / ao, thay wara to include; a deacription of the 
aaaaaaaanfa p a anci .Jiportance; tM characteriatica or aieai »f knowledge 
■eaauradi tbr .wnnnt MMthoda uaed, auch aa obaervation or objective taat; 
tha aourca of . \t. .saaant (e.r«, teacher-developed or textbook) i and the 
aaaeaaaant result »—iaow well it worked and irtiat reviaiona sight be needed* 

Teachera ware urged to include a broad range of aaaeaaaant optional 
individual, aull group and claaarooa t<»atai aaaaaaaanta that Maaured aocial 
characteriatica, ^citude and achiavesenti and Maau. a that included 
obaervationa, perforaance teata and objective teata. 



Analysis o * Jouruala 

Tha thirty-two journala include acaia 290 individual aaaaasraarti 
activitiea. in suaaarising theae, we focuaed on two aajor iaauass (1) how 
teachers described the assessaants and thair outooaea ir. reapact to purposea, 
aathoda and characteriatica of the aaaaasaanti and (2) what apecif ic iaauea or 
pfrqpaativea thay raiaad about thair own aaaeaaaant proceaa and their 
claaaroca aaaessaent environaent* Descriptions are auaaarised below. We 
recorded the ^ecif ic characteriatica of eleaentary and aacondary taachara* 
aaaaaaaants in order to understand what kinda of aaaeaaaanta ware being 
conducted and what taachara relied on aoat frequently. ?ive diaenaiona cI tha 
assaasaant activity were conaideredt 

o nhat purpoae taachara aoat friiquently der^ribr* and how tho-w 
purin aea differed froa eleaentary to aacondary prograas, 

o what characteriatica, auch as achiaviaaent or aptitude, were being 
aasesaed, 

u the aaaessaent stratagiea used, 

o q;>ecial diaenaiona of the test, that la whether it was planned or 
spontaneoua, obtruaive or uncbtrusive, and 

o how the aas€(asaant waa f^^vsorded. 



A Conpoaita AssessBiSnt Picture 

Before deKribing each diaanaion aeparately, we would like to preaent a 
coir jaite picture of the aaaeaaaanta deacribed in theae teachers' journala. 
Although tha characteriatica of taachara* aaaeaaaanta varied conaide^ably 
acroaa grade level and aubject area, teachera* important aaaeaaaanta were 
atrikingly aiailar. 

2400. X38 



ror •lenentary teaclwre, d*t«rBlnlng atudents' Mstery wa« the typical 
aaaaaaMnt purpoaa. student achleveMnt rather than aocial characterlatlca, 
aptitude or peraonality were the key focua of attention, and obaervation 
■ethoda were used aore frequently than objective teata. In addition, theae 
eleaentary teachera uaually uaed progreaa reporta rather than gradea or 
anecdotal recorda to aonitor atudenta* progreaa. Thia differed froa the 
typical aecondary aaaeaaaent. Secondary teachera were preoccu^ ed with 
gr'iding. They too fccuaed on atudent achieveaent or aaatery rather than other 
peraonal or aocial characteriatica. Secondary teachera were aoat likely to 
uae a teacher -developed teat, planned in advanca, rather than other aaaeaasent 
atrategiea, and reaulta of the aaaeaaaent were regularly recorded aa a grade 
in the grade book. The following coaaenta and acccapanying tablea deacribe 
each aaseaaaent diaenaion and teachera* reqponaea aore thoroughly. 

Purpoae. Table 1 auaaarisea teachera' purpoaea for conducing 
aaaeaMenta. Theae range froa aaaigning gradea to diagnoaing, grouping, and 
e/aluating inatruction. In their journala, both eleaentacy and aecondary 
teachera focuaed alw>at escluaively on three asaeaaaent purpoaeat aaaigning 
gradea, judging atudenta* aaatery of aaterial, and diagnoaing individual and 
group needa. Aa Table 1 indjcatea, teachera aeldoa aentioned other purpoaea 
auch aa aizing up atudenta , grouping, or feedback to parenta in theae journal 
entriea. 



Table 1 
Aaaoasaent Purpoae* 





Eleaentary 


Secondary 


Total 




So. 


_% 


No. 


_% 


No. 


_% 


Aaaign gradea 


7 


o 


73 


36 


80 


25 


DiagnoM individual and 










group needa 


26 


21 


33 


16 


59 


18 


Sising ixp 


5 


4 






5 


2 


Gcoiq)ing 


5 


4 


2 


1 


7 


2 


Selection for prograa 


7 


5 


3 


2 


10 


3 


Feedback to parenta 


4 


3 


2 


1 


6 


2 


Evaluation of inatruction 


3 


2 


18 


9 


21 


6 


Control and activate 


1 


1 


7 


4 


8 


2 


Feedback to aanagers 






2 


1 


2 


1 


Coaaunicate expectations 














Mastery 


67 


54 


60 


30 


127 


39 



In the aaaeaanents, teachera aoat frequent purpoae waa grading or deteraining 
student aastery (64 percent) . Diagnosing needs waa aentioned in only 18 
.percent of the journal entries, while only nine percent of secondary' en'criea 
noted that evaluating instruct j on waa a purpoae of the aasessaent. 

*Soae ass^ssaetics involved aultiple purposes. 
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char.ct. riatic rot«J with wS frJ^i^J <«»iy oth« 

interaction, with othtr., .tc. oI«IS tlJlT 

•vanly divided b«t««.n .iMwUrv S ^""^ -"tir.., f.iriy 

this ch.r.ct.ri.tic. lJtI?I2tJ2i! '•^''^'^ t.ach.r., di«:u.Md .MassiM 
critical thinking awii; I! JiiS L "!f ■•ntion.d a.a...JJ!^ 

coura. on aaaaaaing higSrcoJJui^'JJlJJlJ'SfJ? '^i- 
■oat taachate appaarad to u«. . ^rl! m judging achiava»ant. 

indicated ti«t'K"'JaM%«:ntV:i:;a' a"^^^^ ^^^^ ^ 

(Aor»-ra£eranced ayataa) . «*^«raa atudenta to ona another 

Table 2 
Characteriatica 



El 



Achieve^nt Matery (undefined) 
Achieveaent-criterion referenced 
Achiever^nt—nona referenced 
Aptitude 

Higher cognitive functioning 
social characteriatica 

of individual 

of grotq> 

Peraonality characteriatica 

Dnapecified 

Other 



Wo. 

59 
33 
9 
7 
1 

11 

1 
1 
1 



*— "tarv Secondary Total 



48 

26 
7 
6 
1 



1 
1 
1 



No. 


_l 


Ho. 


""_% 


86 


51 


145 


50 


46 


27 


79 


27 


9 


5 


18 


6 


4 


•> 

• 


U 


4 


2 


1 


3 


1 


11 


6 


22 


7 


2 


2 


mm 

3 


1 


2 


2 


3 


1 


7 


4 


8 


3 



aaaeaaMnt aetbod. However «. t-kL^ ^fJ^^ ''•^•ntly used 
ob,arv.tiona are the S^S'aS SJrd Lit Jr'iL"'"!; "^"^^'^"^^ Product 
combined together, they occuJ wiS «.!?Ir 

journal entriea-than aiwlther ki J «J ?I. J^!"*^*" " o« the 

« -ubatantial nuiiber of elieJL^i^.! k ^^''^'^ •■■•■•.ent. Although 

^^^^ 
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Table 3 
AsManwnt Stmagics 



glamentary Secondary jotal 



Standardised testa 
Text embedded 
Behavioral observation 
Product observation 
Teacher developed testii 
Other 



No. 

18 
12 
34 
29 
20 



16 
10 
30 
26 
18 



No. 




No. 


8 


4 


2S 


11 


6 


23 


57 


29 


91 


52 


27 


81 


53 


28 


73 


12 


6 


12 



9 
8 
29 
26 
24 
4 



aaaef ^t^"^^Vp's;s;"i; ad^'i;:c:\'2jLVt?^^^^^^^ ^ 

spontaneous, such as an infor«il^JsirJ.i?on ^i-T 

infomation, the categories -planwS- IS -tudent. In recording 

Objective .eats, whiH Utr^^^^ J^. .^J^^TVl «• to deSribe 
teachers, observations a«I ^rf^S^^^ JjlJ^j;. ch«"cteristics o£ 

Jlo:r^'it'::ir": p'2:;id^:^..rs"'- ^ --'^^-^ 

Wer, teachlr. tluiS'^^g^^ J*^;" "SSJ^ST^'^ " 

students' progress. The ■truei-^rll^ "P to aeasure 

««t .lighJir«r:\eISLr\'"::cJI^^^ ~""nuu. indicated 

preplanned (28 percent) , such H inluS^JiTlJ.^ J' ••^■■■•nts that «ere 

not necessarily .ean tiit ?Sy JoJiiU^JSo^S*^ i!'?*^ 

infonul assessments, ose of unSSJu-JvI^ff """"^ "-^ 

catjgorie. shoi,n in Tabir4? iIJStr;tirtIirr"2r?; "-'"^ 

conducted an assessment without J!i??„! .J^ ? """^^ °' teachers 

ability to work cooperatriiS « S"^ '^f •'•'■\/''«-«t« .uch as 

Judged Via u«,btru^e isIrJaUoiVTe:: Tac'e" ^" "-^-^^^ 

Table 4 

Dimensions 



Objective tests were: 
Planned 
Spontaneous 

Performance assessment were: 
Structured 
Informal 
Unobtrusive 



Elementary 
No. _% 

51 44 

3 3 



30 
19 
11 



26 
16 
10 



Secondary 
No. _% 

69 39 
9 5 



52 
41 

7 



29 
23 
4 



120 41 
12 4 



82 
60 

18 



28 
20 
6 
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of record ■ainUi,^ by th«J t.Ich^r. a f^Ih ""■^ "•<Wnt typi 

.1. ..«cnt. that invoi;.diIIdbIS oSir JlT. "li^" d.«:ribe 

•>M>8Mnt r«.ult., probably b«s^./!h?I '-cordinft 

not 



Table 5 
Fora of Record 



Eleaentary Secondary Total 
'2i _» Ho^ _| 





Ho. 


_% 








46 


118 


43 


2 


16 


6 


11 


32 


11 


10 


25 


9 


2 


8 


3 


27 


69 


25 


2 


8 


3 



Grade in book (progress report) 40 38 

Perminent record „ ^® 

written consMint (form) " * 

V' bal coapient IS 
»c.i-verbal ccMent a 
Onapecified * * 

Other 23 22 46 

5 5 3 

--...s.enT.s PC.^?r1:ga^^•^e«^;1rad^^^^^^^ Characteristic. Jhe 

student.' achievei»nt orassianina ! /!? ' P'iwrily focused on judging 
these entries -l«:us.eS u":;'!^::^:^:* r^^^^^ ""t^ " <>' 
An even swller percentage indicated S^f^ to <Jiagrv5sis student needs, 
instruction. AlSough^w"ilL!i!5„?»2L"?**'.^ "—.^nt to evaluate 
student characterlstics-^M5.J!!^ • ""^^ <>' ii|>ortant 

thinking Skill., plr'i^lS •S:::';.:Si;i ---l^nt aptitude, XeJ 
concerned with achieveiMnt (83 ^J!.;??^?;" "T^^-'t tonally mozm 

relate to both thTiSLrtanJI «I Ji. ? ^^"^ cheracteristics. This 

and to the r.Utive^se^ d^^^fiS ^h^^*""'"""* tea;her5'' 
involve specific tests. ^«'»*n"ng these asaessiMnts because they usually 

These teachers showed that thev reii-H ..i. * 
conduct a .ajority of assesal.nt. ? J observations to 

oral reading? wriui'/:;;'^;?'' - ''^^•^ trcm evaluating 

, Teacher-developed objictive ieS' Jr. to group interactions. 

^ '^••cribed^^irjSJ'^^ Hr! "•^•^^ -Mss^nt.^; 

Journal entries. This, h^^J; ^efl^t f "'•^"'•^ ^« 

Of aasessaents that are mo^t S«^SinJ S^on^S^.^^" the kinds 

frequently used. Finally -ost i.ach«s L^d^^ 

in the grade book, fewer ^eacherrnSjId" t^ Se"? J^^^ilS IZlZ'^lror'' 
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T«ach«r«« journal. !? ? i <>^n«ion« and records di>cuas«i 
t..ch.r.. p.,e.ptio„a Sut tna":;:cTor; J^r.rt".U^^ 
Taachara* Analyal, and Cri.i..^ , , 

they conduct«I ..ch " STT"'.!" l^'t«»t a«a..«M„t 

they -PPli«J to thair J^^J^tT ^r!?, /"J*'"**" -^y*- 

own pattern of cDnaiatencv in IriJJJTJi' teachera aaintained their 

considerable di f ereJeirTn ?h!! ? i^^'n^l entriea, but there Mia 
teachera did c«j;':rti:.fjj;2ir'' n-ly 

.val^IuJ^'i^rirall^^^^^ ^"^-"^ teacher, in 

typed journal .ntr;*:;??^:;. JJi^tSjir" " '"^^ 

^S-c'aL-^Joi^tJ^^ o. ^ 

student, to aee the i-provaJnif tS^hJride! ^"""^ -^"^ 

a C, a«j fivrJai^JJ!""' *" •^^''t acored a B, five 

What a activator for future aaaean-ni-.i t.. 

atudenta pleaaed with their ^^^^ ' * '""^ Pleasure to see 

attitude i explrirn^il^! r '° in 

drudgery tha?T aJ^Sd" itTrl^Jlhrm'to"'"- • 

Pl-n to continue iii.";iij;rdriUa " S.",":' ' 
tioed writing tests. *-**«r arms in the future prior to 

•n..a.„t. i„ thl. «lu!ilS, ' ^""* I"*'"*'!*"", .«lu.t«l hi. 

plHl<wophy wuu b. . «^ d: r*, ° or ehMk thi. 
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theM«< concision, with r..p«:t to th... ov.r.rching 

' J" j:::?'" ^ "^ti,«. p,,,..^. 

o DO t.«ch.r. UM .iiipi. quality control proc«Jur..7 
o What in th. .tud.nf. rol. in a....«Mnt? 

^ sr^-:nr;:x™-s.ri:-jr«i.r ■ 

■>ot«l MM,. r.l,»Mt. ^ cu..roo« auumnt cn»lroi»«it at. 

««> SScSJ^ *^ " *» "« ASSESaBT PROCESSES 

point oat th. «.SriI.rJ„ •"""9 " 

pinpoint., ,«,t.r; i^^^nLS^tlS tf aS^:." t^^- MMo- 

«otk, tuch.ca uKialiy t.latS . ">•» •■> 'uaaaMnt did not 

•nd .cop. at tl»lr ^Jj^?™ il'SiX r.I^^STI.'^^^r'!!;:' "" 
assassBMnt procss. r««<iin.«« to apot ahortconinga in th. 

wit h"S.\':^;'^ri:aT:ti' i::;^r:^'n^ ^ — --^ 

knowl«ig. of th. unit b^ing^ainLT a^^fS^ Jn t.ating th. atudanta- 
congrulty of ;h. inatrui^nta jrilteh '° ^^^'^ ^-C^ of 

oft.n aada about diatrict or iairi^k I^m?!! . * <*««'vationa «r.r. 

t. at- Of thair coll.aguJ., f*'.!'?'** ^'^^ or 

-biguity in qu-.tioS^ ih^IaS ilSaJ^'ila^^f' wcaaaiv. ^rdinaaa or 
conatruction iraa oftw not.d. Planning prior to t.at 
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iTr conclude that th. .tud.nt. n««d«d iner.a.«d owoaratlon 

A f«w elraanury taachars racognisad that taachina taat taklna mk^^^, 
con^arL^^ i^tructional goal, and th.ir di«:u..ioo about SiJ ^ 

-ppropriata atratagi.a for daaling with thi. prJbl^ 

-- '""y" '^'^'^^^ '^^' trict ftlno nr.^ .4^,,:> Both 
d^a'^^^cTLa'^ng'';:^ ^ '^'^'"^^ ragar^dU*^:^ ,,?::; or 

to point oJJ pJL^il^ iS^K. "tlcwt 

taat ra«,lta. Only^'^JI^^ini S^JtSL??Iir ""Tj*"'*" -t-ndardi**! 
¥mm¥m ^ ^"^JT^ww t««cii«r« MiitiOMd tut tssults ftoB Standardised 

lllTr Z ***** ^ confined othar data about toIchiSr.r.nd 

what a -child knoira and c2 do^ Til^!rr-lJ^ ^^•** •^•l««ting 
t!ri5«.«u™J ^J*!!! f*^ too l«rd «d un..uS to 
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y or ■•ntai noU> and .nap judg»«nt. wa. highly qu««tlon«bl«. 
Can t«ac her« «n«iv «« problMa with armAtw^o w 

iHutieuiar UMsoMnts ■•tinuly iriwn thv »»t. ungcadad. 

Mmcapuci b.ti»M tSt,» .2 « • My to r.«olv. th. 

« ins^JbSts^ "r^^-, -v-*- 

to check for ilZim^H ZL^ ! f? • ? **" Mntlon*! th* n«.d 

DO TEkCHERS OSB SI»U QOIlim COnROL rROCEKIIBS? 

validity. Proewiura. to aaxiaiM aaa«a«Mnt reliability and 

indication that thay :i:.:i-.:r.T.^T^^^^^^^ or 
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conaciantiously Dranar«<i h... -«..^ c«ac vaxtdi^. Ona taacbar 

student. .«! th.ir difficuUuI"; SJirJ^! ^T^/" P*"o"*nc. of 
■o MMitiv. to the pot.nti.1 nJ^t?i! JJ^. 

in-...t .rt .ctivit; ^11:1 r'r:^.^Jiu%%^?i^^^^^^^^ - 
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f 
i 



di. c£:,^'i!;:L'»;ni':i';u';^^^^ Although f.ch.r. oft.n 

.ub.UntUl JuiblJ^J^LS^riiJ! riyj'"" '-""^ individual A 
•.K.*^ . Zi "^'^ Macn«r« ud« r«f«r«ne« to t^chnioMs which mo^i^i^j^ 

▼lauai tachniqutt to vary the form of th« tast. "PPAiaa a 

i«AT IS THE STUDBNTS* HOLE IN ASSBSSMBHT? 

•xparLfli J^^irrlJ 5'r^""y tachniqua with which taachar. 

involving atudanta Mra activaly and dira.«tly iJ th. 

Savaral taachara notad that atudant avaluatora ara highly K,tiv.t«! Th 
procasa providad auick f«««<K«i-ir ^ . ^ n*3nAy aocivatad. Tha 

•tudant. to noS S.!r ^IT^^i^i. -tudanta. . A aacondary taachar aakad 



SHORTCQNINGS OF JOORNM. RECORDS 



<Ie«:Ji'pSoir*of1;.ir'^"' r '^Jr' ^' '••ctlon. to t.«ch.r.. 

th. n.c..«2y .«wJ^oi^iirJ?Jj ^'^ •ciwthlng work^ without 

lack of clirity in r«^i«. »«l«t«d to thia a 

ob1«ctiv« I ,1 11^ •■aaaa^nt pucpoaaa to tb« inatructional 

ji^tlrs^ — ^^^^^^^^ 
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«^r/:iIS*ir'JI^JdL*^";Mi'""^ di.r.g.rd«J noting how a..«.«..„t r..ult. 
!SJi£rth!J J!^: 7 iL"*' ••■^ ov«r.ight a. th. ...ig«.„t did not 
^city that this be included. We were left to infer how reaulte iter. uJ^ \^ 

JJi^tlS: ^"^o'-tion and whether tley SSJlnguiah 



Sir^ J Ijr; ' r ••■•■"^•nt Mthoda and concerns reUUd to 

tiiis purpose. The teachers ware eager to critique and analyse the aa^an*ni. 
process «,d it. outcc-es, but they were les. skUled in JJoJwiS alj^^ 
analysis of paxcicular a.se.«ient.. They .pressed f reqSeSI coSJe^^^ 
Ift"^ —ily attracted to Sriw st^t«l.. 

TJ^r tTTj^ "t i« the as.is«Mnt proc«s?''iJi,'i:;i':i:: 

;Sn.^nf '° "^^^^ P'^tlcal problem of cUssrocT 

assess^t. Taken together the assesnent techniques teachers describe! ..r. 
S •? -ituatlon specific that we -nrelledat SI .!« aJri^Se^Jj; 
^fJi^i*?'!** «»"t enterprise. It was difficult to deteraSThS^^ 
collegial support is available to help teacher. Sa?Is. 

II!!!!^ J^*'"* ""^ entrie. along, teaS.«"iew 

dajMirtmental or diatrict testing requirenent/is less hlllfJl in 
their d^ly routine than their own teacher-Se ISesSSt tlShilSJeS "^SJt 
th^r ne^ is technical help and support for those in-class alM^n^t; 

M'Sse':^:^^'"^; 'r wenarss^e'tiX 
heip'?:s::^':ja%;:::\'Ses;^r^^ -"^"^ ^ to 

For aany of the teachers, however, there was a continual tension between 

teaching end assesiiing students. Soae teachers espressed the realL«tl« i-h-i- 
good instruction «id assessMnt are very coiVlex.^Ho,«v«ri.iriiiSe« TJL 
?t? ^rf*" "•"/rJ -PP'^P'i-te strategHrfor handling ;ijlix 
Yet, others perceived these probleas as ongoing and endeiic^ the nTta^Tof 

■isplacad due to parental pressurr or faulty use of standardised testina 

^iLhf^ !^ "^""^ Slailarly, the presence of learnina 

disabl«l students taxed the limits of one teacher ^ho brought a Iplci.1 

iJjJJi« "riL'SL' -o"' ''ith these children! No^iJul 

'J* "'•^ •<*«>1 o' district re«,urc.s 

be applied to help teachers gain skills in this area. r««ources 
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Chapter 5 
SuHMiy of Results 



tMchar MKm«. ^ w wA««»twi»^ ar« under tbm direct control of thm 

cl.s«Lr"Ti!^'!*"^ -onstrsints sr. thos. th. t.ach.r bring, to th. 

strategiss for coiunicating axpact. tions and achi.y«.„t r.Juu" 
it8eir";L!!\°','^"*^**"'' <*«'«ct.ristics of th. cU..roo. 

- 1..!!'/"°'^?' coMtraints can oft.n b. found in the texts «»i 

::^"i5i'.rj«X' " — ^ '^-^ 

«in«lly» th. assesnent environaent is defined by the actual 
lll^T^ l «V the criteria con.idereS b?^rj;acS« In 
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in.ilr!^!!**' "pr-SMtation of the r«lation.hipa ..ong th..« factor. 
Inaight into th. origina tha aaa.aa.ant anviron«ent? 



provides 



Parents 



Students 



Policy 



^Teacher 



,L 




As8e«SMnts 

and Fr.v: ronmenta 
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FACTORS TNyLUENCING THE 
CLASSROOM A8SBS8MBMT SNyiRQNMBNT 



Factor 



1. T«ach«r Charactaristics 



A. 



( 1) 
( 2) 
( 3) 
( 



4) 

( 5) 
( 6) 



7) 
8) 
9) 



Knowladge of aaaaaaMnt aethodology 

Paper and pancil taat davalopMnt 
Paper and pencil test use 
Perforunce assessMnt developaent 
Perforaance assessMnt use 
Oral questioning strategies 
Test analysis strategies 
Test score interpreUtions and use 
Grading strategies 
Assessing thinking skills 

B. ClassrooB Experience 

( 1) In district 

( 2) In school 

( 3) At grade level 

( 4) Hith content 

C. Personal Characteristics of Teacher 

( 1) Perceived autonoay 
in classrooa 

( 2) Expectations of professional self 

( 3) Orientation to classroom structure 
( 4) Definition of high quality 

perforaance 
( 5) Attention to •xceptional student 
' Sense of student noras 

Willingness to experiment with 
class 

( 8) Willingness to experiaent with 

student 
( 9) Orientation to class 

(10) Expectations of working 
relationships 

(11) Attributions of success/ 
failure of students 

(12) Orientation to punctuality 

(13) Definition of "on Usk* 



( 6) 
( 7) 



Relevant 

Con«:inuua 



Well informed- 
uninforaed 



Experienced- 
inexperienced 
(in years) 



Servant of parents/ 
schools- independent 
professional 
Expect little- 
expect a lot 
Rigid-flaxible 
Right/wrong-range 
of qualiizy 

Never-frequent 

Clear-unclear 

Ho risks-risk taker 



One on one-group 
Cooi atior*- 

ccapetition 
Student responsiole- 

teacher responsible 
«;«gand it-unconcerned 



Data 

Collection 



Test (oral 
or written) 

Self report 
(discussion 
or interview) 

Observation of 
assessaents 



Self report 



Interview 



Inteviaw 

Interview 
Observation 

Observatio 

Interview 

Interview 



No risks-risk taker Interview 



Observation 
Interview, 
observation 
Interview 

Observation 
Interview 
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Factor 

D. Teacher *s Perceptions of Current Class 



Relevant 

Continuum 



( 1) Ability to learn 

( 2) Variation in ability 

( 3) Rate of achievciMnt 



( 4) Variation in tate 

( 5) Willingness to ijarn 

( 6) Variation in willingness 

( 7) Maturity 

( 8) Study skills 

( 9) social skills 

(10) Willingness to perform 

(11) Gender differences 

(12) Feedback needs 



(13) Self-assesnenc skills 

(14) Student sense of what's fair 

(15) Reactions to testing 

(16) Parental expectations 



F. Valued reasons for assessment 

( 1) Diagnosing group needs 

( 2) Diagnosing individual needs 

( 3) Sizing students up in fall 

( 4) selecting for special services 

( 5) Controlling students 
( 
( 



( 8) 
( 9) 



6) Motivating students 

7) Evaluating instruction 



lunicating academic expectations 
lunicating behavioral expectations 
(10) As test taking training for students 



Low-high 

Low-high, 
Accelerating- 
deceleration 

Higb-Ifow 



Responsible- 
irresponsible 
Developed-undevelqped 

Follow directions- 
have difficulty witb 



Data 

Collection 



Interview, 
discussion 



Oeveloped-undeveloped 

Cocperative-disri^tive 

Complaint-resistant 

Willing-reticent 

Passive-aggressive 

Impor tant-onimpor tant 

Related interactions? 

Frequent- inf requen t 

Individual-group 

Verbal-models 

Oeveloped-undeveloped 
Clear- unclear 

Positive-negative 

Anxious-tranquil 

Clear-unclear 

High- low 



Observation 



Important- 
unimportant 



Interview with 
anecdotes 
from 

observation 
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Factor 



F. Valued AssassMnt Mathoda 
( 1) Daily written aaaignMnta 



( 2) 
( 3) 
( 4) 



5) 



( 6) 



7) 
8) 
9) 



Obaarvation and judgaant 
Papar and pancii taata 
AaaaasHMnta froa taxt 
Aaaaaaaanta 2tm othar taachara 
Oral racitation in claaa 
Standardisad taata 
Student pear asaasaMnt 
Student aelf aaaesaMnt 



Relevant 
Continuua 



Useful-uaelesa 



Data 

Collection 



Interview 



(10) Group asseaaaenta 

G. Valued Strategies for C 

( 1) Written, verbal 

( 2) Oral 

( 3) Via aodel or exaaple 

( 4) Via asseaaaenta 



unicating Expectations 

Oseful-useless 



Interview 



H. 



Strategiea for Providing Feedback to 



( 1) Students 

(a) foraallty 

(b) aode 

(c) frequency 

(d) fora 

(e) focus 



( 2) Parents 

(a) foraality 

(b) aode 

(c) frequency 

(d) fora 

(e) focus 



( 3) Supervisors 
(9) foraality 

(b) aode 

(c) frequency 

(d) fora 

(e) focus 



Foraal-inforaal 
Written-oral 

Never-oontinuously 
Grades-coaaents 
Private-public 
Achievaaent? 

Ability? 

Social personal traits? 

Foraal-inforaal 
Written-oral 

Never-continuously 
Gradea-coaaents 
Private-public 
Acbieveaent? 

Ability? 

Social peraonal traits? 

Foraal-inforaal 

Written-oral 

Mever-con t inuoualy 

Gradea-coaaenta 

Private-public 

Acbieveaent? 

Ability? 

Social peraonal traika? 



Observation 
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Factor 

2. Classrooa Charactariatics 

A. Stiffing and Organiiation 

( 1) Teachara praaant 
( 2) Taachar aid 
( 3) ParanUl aaaiaUnca 
( 4) Fraa planning parioda 

B. Uaa of Spaca 

( 1) Denaity cf atudanta (apace/atudant) 



Relavant 

Continum 



Pbyaical arrangaaant 
AaaaasMr t diqplaya 

(a) rarorda of achiavaaant 

(b) aodala of good work 
Maatnaaa end ordar critaria 
Stratagiaa for noiaa control 
during aaaaaaaant 

(a) apacific rulaa 

(b) aaating arrangsaanta 

C. Support for AaaaaaMnt 



( 2) 
( 3) 



( 4) 

( 5) 



( 1) Raaourcaa auch aa library, 

■oviaa, ate. 
( Bquipaant auch aa aisa lab 

( 3) Facilitiaa auch aa coaputara 
and ovarflow apace 

3. School and Diatrict Policy 



A. Standardized Teating Policy 



( 1) 
( 2) 
( 3) 
( 4) 



Senae of accountability for acorea 
Scorea valued and uaad 
Tiaa coaaited to teating 
Perceive iaportanca of 
teating expe^ fa 



Data 

Collection 



Obaarvation 



Alona-tcaa 
Available" 
Never- f ,aanUy 
None-aAny 



Much-little 
Oeacribe it 

Preaent? 

Explicit- implicit 
Preaant-abaant 
Rigoroualy applied? 



Obaervation 



Obaervation 



Available? 
Oaad? 

Available? 
Oaad? 

Available? 
Oaad? 



Overt policy- 
•ee policy 
aanuala 

Covert policy- 
interview ad- 
ainiatratora 



Strong-weak 

Oaeful-uaelesa 

(In houra) 

laportant-uriaportant 



B. Policy Regarding Record Keeping and Reporting 

( 1) Frequency Frequent- infrequenc 
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Factor 

( 2) Cwatent 
( 3) Fon 

( 4) Target of reports 
C. Policy Regarding HcMwork 



Relevant D^ta 

Continuua Collection 

Achieveaent? 

Ability? 

Social personal traits? 

Standard- individual 

Grades-conents 

StudenU? 

Parents? 

Supervisors? 



< 1) Frequency 



< 2) Fora of hoaework required 
( 3) Grading policy 

< 4) Tiae appropriation 

( 5) Reliance on cext assignaents 



Intervals or 
frequency specified? 
Written only? 
« cutoffs? 
Specified? 
Required? 



D. 



Policy Regarding Grouping for Special Services 
(L.D., Gifted, Ch^ter 1, etc.) 



( 1) Data requireaents 

( 2) Classrooa data allowed 

( 3) Criteria for selection 

B. Valued District Uses of Test Dau 

( 1) To establish teacher accountability 
{ 2) To ccqpare schools, classes, etc, 
( 3) To show achieveaent trends 

Characteristics of Texts and Materials 

A. Assessacnts Provided in Texts 
(nay vary with subject) 



( 1) Discussion questions for class 

recitation 
' 2) Hcaework assignaents in text 
( 3) Workbook study sheets 
( 4) Assessaent guidelines in 

teacher's guide 
( 5) Paper and pencil tests 
( 6) Perforaance assessaents 



Clear-unclear 

Grades-coaaents 

Clear-unclear 



Important-unimportant 



Exaaine tests 
& associated 
aaterials 



Present-absent 
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Factor 

B. Quality of AaaMnent* Offertd 



Ralavant 
ContinuuM 



Data 

Collaction 



( 1) Validity 

(a) Mtch contant of taxt 

(b) Mtch cognitiva lavala of 
taxt and raciUtion 

(c) aaapla rapraaanUtivaly? 
( 2) Raliability 

(a) length 

(b) Mthoda 

(c) itaa conatruction 

(d) acoring guidalinaa 
( 3) £aaa of uaa 

C. Nontaxt Natariala Oaad in Aaaaa 

5. Charactariatica of School Subjact 



Miaa-aatch 



Appropr iata-ina^propr iata 
Objactiva-aubjactlva 
Claar-unclaar 
Abaant-daUilad 
Convaniant- inoonvaniant 

aaent? (daacrlba thaa) 



A. 



Parcaivad laporfanca of Subjact aa Saan by 
(win vary by aubjact) 



( 1) Studants 

( 2) Paranta 

( 3) Taachara 

( 4) School 

( 5) Diatrict 



Iqportant-unl^rtant Intarviaw 



B. 



C. 



Othar Indicatora of laportan-^a 
(by aubjact) 

Ralationahip of Contant to Aaaacaaant 
Optiona (by aubjact) 



TijM allottad 
Raquirad-optional 



( 1) trrittan aaaignaanta 

( 2) Taacbar obaanration and judgaant 

( 3) Claaaroca papar and pancil taata 

( 4) AaaaaaMnta froa taxta 

( 5) Aaaaaamnta froa othar taachara 

( 6) Oral raciUtlon 

( 7) Salf aaaaaaaanta 

( 8) Paar aaaaaaaanta 

( 9) Standard isad taata 

(10) Group aaaaaaaant 

(11) Application of rulas of 
avidanca 



Bxaaine 
raoorda 

Bxaaina 
contant 



AaanaMa to contci. 
not aaanabla 



Punctual co^>lation- 
quality 

Right/wrong-dagr aaa 
of quality 
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Factor 

6. Character istics of Auasraents 
A. 



Jlelevant 
Continuua 



AssasMMnt Purposes Oeaonstratad 
(uy vary with subjact) 



( 1) DiagnoeAng group naads 

( 2) Diagnosing individual naads 

( 3) Siting students up in fall 

( 4) SelectiTig for special services 

( 5) Controlling students 

( 6) Kotivating students 

( 7) Evaluating instruction 

( 8) CoMunieating aeadeadc expectations 

( 9) CoMunicating behavioral expecUtions 

(10) As test taking training for students 

B. Assessaent Practices Deed 
(uy vary with subject) 



Data 
Collection 



Observation 



Never used- 
frequently used 



Observation 



1) Daily written assignaents 

2) Observation and judgment 

3) Paper and penci: tests 

4) Assessaents froai text 

5) Assessaents froa other teachers 

6) oral reciUtion in class 

7) Standardised tests 

8) Student peer assessaent 

9) Student self assessaent 
10) Qtoap assessaents 



C. Categories of Thinking Skills Addressed 



Never used- 
frequently used 



Observation 



( 1) Levels defined 

( 2) Levels in assessaent natch 

instruction 
( 3) Describe levels used 



N»>clearly 
Miss-natch 



D. 



Criteria Osed by Teacher in Selecting Method 



Interview 



( 1) Fit of results to purpose 

( 2) Match to aaterial Uught 

( 3) Base of developaent (easy access) 

( 4) Ease of scoring 

( 5) Origin of test 

( 6) Tiae required to adainister 

( 7) Degroe of objectivity 

\ 8) Test security 



Z^por tant-unifl^r tant 
Evaluated how? 
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Factor 

E, C '-ality of Assesraents 



( 1) Validity 

(4) Match to content 

(b) aatch to oognitiva levels 

(c) rapreser.tative saople? 
( 2) ReliabXlity 

(a) length 

(b) Kethods 

(c) iten construction 

(d) scoring procedures 



Relevant 

Continuum 



Data 
Collection 

Examine 
assessments 



Miss^match 



Appropriate- inappropr iate 

Objective-subjective 

Clear-unclear 

AK>ropr iate- inappropr iate 



52t£- The i^lication of these many factors for further research and teacher 
training in assessment will be explored in the final report. 
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